If  we  are  to  continue  to  do  business  with  forty 
billion  counterfeit  capital,  this  is  the  coin 
we  ought  to  use, _ THOMAS  W.  t^WSOTsL 


Ever  Try  It  on  Paint?  It  is 


just  powerful  enough  to  take  off 
the  grime  without  hurting  the  paint. 
Ordinary  scouring  soap  is  too  coarse  and 
hard  for  paint — paint  can’t  stand  being 
scoured. 

But  Bon  Ami  is  made  of  a  softer 
mineral  than  scouring  soaps  and  the 
mineral  is  ground  as  fine  as  flour — too 
fine  to  scratch  anything,  even  paint  or 
plate  glass  or  porcelain. 

Simply  rub  up  a  lather  on  the  cake 
of  Bon  Ami  with  a  wet  cloth  and  apply 
the  lather  to  the  painted  surface.  The 
grime  will  loosen  and  dissolve.  Wipe 


w’ith  damp  cloth  and  see  how  clean  and 
fresh  the  paint  looks! 

Bon  Ami  is  also  best  for  windows, 
tile,  nickel,  brass,  bath  tubs  and  marble 
— in  fact  for  anything  that  needs  to  be 
made  bright  and  shining. 


Like  the 
new-hatched 
chick. 
Bon  Ami 
Hasn  t 
scratched  yet!  ’ 


THE  BON  AMI  COMPAXV.  NEW  YORK 


These  are  the  People  in  America 


We  Wish 

You  will  say : 
wrote  that  letter  is 

riRI]  is  a  splendid  letter  which  we 
have  just  received  from  a  red- 
blooded  man  who  knows  his  fellow 
men  and  which  we  hand  right  o\’er 
to  you,  our  readers. 

It  is  from  an  advertiser  of  an  automobile. 
You  have '  seen  his  advertisement  in  these 
pages.  Many  of  you,  app>arently,  have  been 
writing  letters  to  him.  You  see  what  he  says 
about  the  Eighteen  Thoifcand  inquiries,  among 
which  yours  have  played  a  weighty  part. 

But  it  isn’t  so  much  the  number  of  your  let¬ 
ters  to  him  that  gratifies  us  as  it  is  his  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  kind  of  letter-writers  whom  he  has 
found  among  Everybody’s  readers. 

For  he  traces  the  effect  from  the  cause. 

He  repeats,  in  effect,  the  axiom  from  the 
Great  Master  that  a  good  tree  must  bring  forth 
good  fruit. 

The  stronger  the  appeal  which  a  magazine 
makes  to  its  readers,  the  stronger  the  readers 
who  are  jjartisans  for  the  magazine. 

The  higher  the  type  of  citizenship  which  a 
magazine  tries  to  create,  the  more  elevated  the 
citizens  who  respond  to  its  spirit. 

But  read  his  own  words,  particularly  the 


to  Reach 

The  gentleman  who 
one  of  ourselves.  ** 

last  two  paragraphs,  in  this  thoughtful  letter: 

COLE  MOTOR  C.\R  COMP.WY 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  December  21,  1912. 
Mr.  Robert  Frothi.vgham 

Everybody’s  Magazine,  New  York. 

Dear  Mr.  Frothinghau: 

The  usual  habit  of  human  nature  is  to  find  fault 
when  things  are  going  badly.  I  feel  we  should  turn  this 
rule  around  and  give  praise  when  things  are  going  well. 

With  18,000  inquiries  for  our  product  from  a 
preliminary  expenditure  of  only  $10,000,  is  it  not 
the  fairer  way  to  pause  and  give  credit  to  those 
whose  good  will  we  have  used  in  advancing  our  own? 

It  is  no  wonder,  to  our  mind,  that  Everybody’s 
brings  such  good  results  when  it  publishes  month  after 
month  articles  strong  in  their  app>eal  to  the  rest  of  us. 

Therefore,  in  the  midst  of  a  successful  appeal  by 
our  advertising  let  us  stop  for  a  moment  to  thank  you 
for  affording  us  a  means  of  speaking  directly  to  such  a 
high  type  of  .\merican  citizenship,  for  these  are  the 
people  in  .\merica  we  wish  to  reach. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Cole  Motor  Car  Coupa.\y, 

J.  J.  Cole,  President. 

The  closing  paragraphs  of  this  entirely  vol¬ 
untary  letter  strike  deep-sea  soundings.  They 
start  every  thinking  man  to  thinking  of  the 
{Read  the  rest  of  this  on  page  4) 
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Tiffany&Co. 


Diamond  and  precious-stone  jewelry 

PEARLS,  PEARL  NECKLACES  AND  COLLARS 
CHAINS.  HAIR  ORNAMENTS  AND  PINS.  PLAIN 
AND  JEWELED  WATCH  BRACELETS.  EXTRA¬ 
FLAT  WATCHES  FOR  MEN 

Silver  AND  gold  tableware.opera.field 
AND  marine  GLASSES.STATIONERY.  LIBRARY 
AND  SMOKERS’ARTICLES,  TRAVELING  AND 
SHOPPING  BAGS, TOILET  ARTICLES  IN  SILVER 
COLD  AND  IVORY 

HaLLMANTEL  AND  TRAVELING  CLOCKS.MANTEL 
SETS  IN  PERIOD  DESIGNS.  BRONZE  AND  MARBLE 
STATUETTES  AND  GROUPS  BY  NOTED  SCULPTORS 

Tiffany  Favrile  glass,  lamps  and  shades 


Tiffany  &  COis  Blue  Book  gives  par¬ 
ticulars  OF  THEIR  STOCK. The  Mail 
Order  Department  offers  satisfac¬ 
tory  FACILITIES  TO  THOSE  WHO  CANNOT 
PLACE  THEIR  ORDERS  IN  PERSON 


Fifth  Avenue  and  37^hStreet 
New  York 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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These  are  the  People  in  America  We  Wish  to  Readi 


relation  between  himself  and  the  magazine 
he  takes  home  for  his  family  to  read. 

What  is  the  tie  that  binds  a  modern  maga¬ 
zine  to  its  regular  readers? 

Entertainment?  Yes.  By  all  means,  enter¬ 
tainment  first  of  all. 

But  what  kind  of  entertainment? 

A  man  and  his  family  are  known  by  the  kind 
of  entertainment  that  satisfies  them. 

Let’s  be  wholly  candid  about  the  variety  of 
the  things  that  entertain  us.  No  use  in  pre¬ 
tending  we  don’t  enjoy  a  lot  of  things  that 
don’t  tax  our  brains  a  bit.  The  best  of  us  do. 

But  after  all  the  sheer  adventure  stories, 
after  all  the  lush  love-stories,  after  all  the  flub¬ 
dub  of  amusement  which  only  beguiles  us,  ere 
we  quite  satisfied  with  that? 

Don ’t  we  like  a  little  better  an  adventure- 
story  that  stimulates  further  thought?  Don ’t 
we  prefer  a  love-stoiy-  that  reaches  down  into 
the  better  depths  of  our  imagination?  Don’t 
we  find  a  finer  satisfaction  in  a  romance  that 
stirs  us  by  the  art  of  its  telling? 

There  you  are. 


En'ERYBOdy’s  Mag.azine  tries  to  meet  that 
kind  of  taste.  Only  such  people  as  havt 
that  kind  of  taste  care  for  the  stories  in 
Everybody’s.  Rule  the  others  out.  They 
are  not  Everybody’s  people. 

.Another  thing  that  binds  a  magazine  to  its 
readers  is  its  serious  articles. 

In  Everybody’s  these  articles  are  purpos^ 
ful. 

Their  purpose  is  always  to  make  a  cleaner, 
happier,  juster,  richer  America.  They  aim  to 
build  better  conditions.  If  they  show  w 
wrongs,  it  is  only  that  the  wrongs  may  Be 
righted.  They  always  show  the  way. 

“A  high  type  of  American  citizenship,”  the 
writer  of  that  letter  said.  That  is  e.xactly 
what  Everybody’s  aims  at.  It  is  to  that  kind 
of  citizens  that  Everybody’s  speaks.  None 
but  that  kind  of  citizens  care  to  listen.  The 
other  kind  exclude  themselves. 

So  when  we  guarantee  an  average  of  600,000 
actual  purchasers  of  Everybody’s,  we  cannot 
help  pointing  to  their  quality  in  self-re^)ect 
and  cajjable  citizenship. 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


Americans  Httle  realize  how  far-reaching  are  some  of  their  familiar  home 
L,  industries.  Take  the  Ingersoll  watch  for  example.  Foreign  peoples  are 
quick  to  seize  upon  its  superior  time-keeping  qualities  at  such  insignificant  cost. 

Relatively  it  is  but  a  few  years  since  Switzerland  supplied  America  with  its 
watches.  Today  the  stream  flows  in  the  other  direction. 

Germany  produces  so-called  watches  which  sell  as  low  as  sixty  cents  there.  But 
even  their  watches  which  sell  at  several  times  that  price  are  mere  play-things  in 
comparison  with  the  Ingersoll  when  it  comes  down  to  real  time-keeping. 

In  England,  Germany,  Belgium,  Denmark  and  other  European  countries,  the 
Ingersoll  watch  is  fast  gaining  supremacy  with  those  keen,  thrifty  nations  by  whom 
the  vedue  of  money  is  appreciated.  Ingersoll  emissaries  travel  South  Africa, 
India,  Australia  and  other  distant  parts. 

The  Ingersoll  is  truly  “  watching  the  world  ”  because  no  other  watch  can  with¬ 
stand  the  great  practical  utility  and  superior  value  of  this  wonder  of  American 
mechanical  genius. 

And  at  home  in  America  you  buy  the  Ingersoll  cheaper  than  any  other  place  on 
earth.  Booklet  free.  Sold  in  the  United  States  by  60,000  dealers. 

ROBT.  H.  INGERSOLL  &  BRO. 

New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco  Montreal  Mexico  City  London 

Beriin  Amsterdam  Copenhagen  Christiania  Stockholm  Sydney 


Watching  the  World 
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Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  ^siting  your  dealer. 
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BOYS! 


Flexible  Flyer  Racers 


You  Can  Get 
One  of  these 


By  doing  an  hour  or 
two’s  eeisy  work  for  us 


after  school  hours  or  some  Saturday.  You  can 
guess  what  the  work  is.  It  is  getting  subscrip¬ 
tions  to  Everybody’s  Magazine.  And  nothing 
is  easier.  You  need  get  only  a  very  few  sub¬ 
scriptions  from  your  relatives  and  friends  to 
own  this  Racer.  Probably  by  the  time  you  have 
called  on  four  or  five  people  you  will  have 
secured  enough — and  the  racer  is  yours! 


Over 

100,000  \ 
of  these 
Splendid  Sleds 


But  Be  Quick 
About  It 


have  been  sold  to  the  parents  of  fun- 
loving  boys  this  winter. 

But  there  are  thousands  of  boys  who  want 
to  earn  one  for  themselves — and  this  is  their 
chance. 

This  is  the  famous  “Sled  that  Steers.”  It  will 
outlast  three’  ordinary  sleds  and  give  ten  times  the 
fun.  Strong,  swift  and  safe.  The  grooved  runners 
insure  greatest  speed  and  absolutely  prevent  skidding. 

Boys  who  have  Flexible  Flyer  Racers  are  always  ahead  on 
the  hill.  No  sled  can  beat  it. 

You  can  have  one  within  the  next  week  or  two  without  one  ' 
cent  of  cost.  But  hurry  and  get  your  sled  while  there  is  lots  of 
sleighing.  Full  particulars  will  be  sent  free  immediately,  if  you  will  write  to 


The  Flyer  Club 


Everybody's  Magazine 


Spring  and  Macdongal  Sts.,  New  York 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody’s  Magasine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  a. 


iewENCYCLOPAEDIA 

rIE  lUh  Edition  of  the  Encyclopa- 
dia  Britannica  is  offered  by  the 
Fms  of  the  Unh'ersity  of  Cambridge 
(Eng.)  as  the  most  exhaustive  body  of 
xdtrmation  e7'er  published  in  one  work. 
It  presents  the  whole  stoty  of  human 
hmoledge  and  progress^  freshly  com- 
pltdby  15<)0  leading  experts.,  scholars 
ad  specialists  of  21  countries  working 
'  multaneously  under  the  general  direc- 
j  6m  of  a  permanent  editorial  staff  (Lon- 
im  and  .Vew  York )  of  64  members. 

Vkiit  the  contents  of  the  11th  Edition 
lave  been  reduced  to  the  smallest  com- 
fess  consistent  with  lucidity,  there  has 
been  no  sacrifice  of  “  Britannica  thor- 
m^nessf  nor  of  lUeraty  quality.  Xow 
Ike  most  coiraenient  of  all  encyclopcedias 
i»r  reference  or  reading,  the  Encyclopce- 
Britannica  is  abcrae  all  a  book  for 
general  use  in  the  home. 

Spuifcaliy,  the  11th  Edition  consists  of 
^volumes  and indexcComprisingdO, 000 
aticles,  4ffi00fi00  words,  7000  text  il- 
imtrations,  450 full  page  plates  and 
dh  maps.  The  overhead  cost  of  its 
ktduction  was  UPOOfiOO,  which 
VOS  disbursed  before  a  single  cofy 
j  VOS  produced  for  sale.  Among 
!  ^  many  improvements  cn  er 
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BRITANNICA  (29  vols. 

previous  editions  may  be  mentioned  diction¬ 
ary  definitions  (dealing  with  technical  or 
scientific  words),  biographies  of  living  celeb¬ 
rities  in  all  countries,  a  complete  history, 
under  alphabetical  headings,  of  classical 
antiquity,  bibliographies  of  all  important 
subjects,  exhaustive  accounts  of  all  “  new  ” 
countries,  the  first  connected  history  of  mod¬ 
ern  Europe,  detailed  and  authoritative  arti¬ 
cles  on  every  industry  and  manu  facture,  on 
e7’ery  metal,  on  e~oery  natural  product,  on 
e%>ery  article  of  trade  of  any  importance,  on 
e7’ery  art  and  craft,  on  practically  cvety 
phase  of  modern  commerce,  trade  legisla¬ 
tion,  and  social  economy,  and  on  e'oery 
branch  of  science,  research,  exploration  and 
engineering. 

It  is  the  newest,  the  fullest,  the  most  au¬ 
thoritative,  and  the  most  useful  work  of  its 
kind  in  existence.  Its  vast  complex  of  sub¬ 
ject  matter,  twice  as  great  as  that  of  any 
other  work,  affords  endless  possibilities  for 
sendee  in  the  home,  the  workshop,  the 
study,  or  the  business  office. 

Write  for  the  Pamphlet 
“The  Story  of  a  Great  Book” 

The  Manager,  Eve.  5 

Encyclopaedia  Britannica 

35  West  32nd  Street,  New  York 


INCLUDING  EVERnHlNG  THAT  CAN  POSSIBLY 
INTEREST  OR  CONCERN  A  CIVILIZED  PEOPLE. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


Ogontz  School 


For  Young  Ladies 


F«and*d  lt5P.  Securing  indlTidual  and  complete  devel¬ 
opment  of  each  pupil.  A  unique  and  flexible  adaptation  of 
both  class  and  individual  Instruction  in  language,  literature, 
history,  music,  science,  art,  economics  and  domestic  science. 
Experienced  faculty  averaging  one  teacher  to  every  five  girls. 
Advantages  of  exceptional  so^l  and  home  life,  together  with 
carefully  supervised  pbsrslcal  exercise,  are  marked  features 
of  Ogontx  School.  The  modemly  equipped  buildings  are  de¬ 
lightfully  situated  In  a  beautiful  suburban  park  of  CS  acres. 
M  minutes  to  Philadelphia,  affording  the  exceptional  educa¬ 
tional  advantages  of  the  city.  Catalog  and  viem's. 

Kiss  ABBT  A.  8UTRSBLA1ID.  ?rlB..OcoBU  School  P.  0.,Pa. 


Socre  Maim  ncTLOiso 


Randolph  Military  Academy 

Morristown,  New  Jersey 

Sele<^  Home  School  limited  to  100  student, 
Prepues  boy,  and  young  men  from  8  to  20  ymrs  of  u,  to  th 
Univenitla.  College,.  Government  Aculemie,  and  Busden  TW 
Ideal  location,  romplete  equipment  and  organliatlon.  togeUtoen 
tbe  quality  of  tbe  student  body  of  this  wbool,  afford  neeMM 
advantages.  Earb  cadet's  entire  time  I,  employed  In  sonie^S 
orrupatloD  Literary  Societies,  Monthly  School  Paper  AtSS 
Team,  and  Horseback  Riding  assist  In  stimulating  cwfsu'  taiom 
In  tbelr  work.  Rates  $150  per  quarter. 

Addrew  the  Superintendent  for  Catston. 


Learn  a  Paying  Profession 

that  assures  you  a  good  in<onie  and  position  for  life. 

For  seventeen  years  we  have  successfully  taught 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

Phela-EafravlM  and  Three-Caler  Werk 

Our  graduates  earn  i'20  to  $50  a  week.  We  assist 
them  to  secure  these  positions.  Lesni  how  yon  can  l>c- 
come  successful.  Terms  eas>~living  inexfiensive.  Write  for 
catalogue — NOW ! 

ILLINOIS  COLLEGE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 
946  Wabash  Avenue,  Efnngham,  Illinois 


AMERICAN 

ACADEMY 

i  DRAMATIC  ARTS  | 

FOLNDED  IN  1884  | 

Connected  with  Mr. 
Charles  Frohmaa'i 
Empire  Theatre  nai 
Companies 

FRANKUN  H.  SAR(2IT 
Preudoil 

For  Catalogue  and  Ini 
THE  SECRETAKT,  ROOM  151.  C 

ormation,  apply  to 
AJINEGIE  HALL,  NEW  TOII 

The  University  of  Chicago 

Correspondence-Study  Dept. 

Mb  JMP  offers  S50  rUee-room  eoureee  to  non-reeAil 
■  etudente.  One  may  thue  do  pert  woric  for  a  Back 

^or*s  detree.  Rleraentary  courses  in  meayaiL 
WiIIiIIb  ^ts.  others  for  Teacher*.  Writers,  AccoeehnU, 
3IUI#|  Bankers.  Business  Men.  Misters.  Social  Wsrk^ 
*  ■  ■  Etc.  B^in  any  time. 

20th  Ycr  U.of  C.(Div.s  )Chicaio.lll. 


faiai 


THE  U.  S.  SCHOOL  OF 

SECRETARIES 

The  only  school  in  America  which  makes  5;ecretarial  Train¬ 
ing  a  spwialty.  The  Curriculum  includes  McEwan’s  Short¬ 
hand,  Typewriting,  Cultural  Course  (English  Literature, 
Article  w  riting).  Secretarial  duties  and  Accounts. 

The  instruction  is  efficient  and  thorough;  the  standard  of 
the  school  high! 


I  OLIVER  McEWAN,  Head  Master  | 

Dept.  E,  _  , 

509  Fifth  Ave,,  New  Yorki 

Secretarial  work  is  pleasant,  responsible  and  well  paiA  ; 
Our  course  enables  any  bright,  ambitious  young  f***”  ? 
young  woman  to  graduate  from  routine  stenography  tojM 
nigh-salaried  positions  of  the  confidential  busines  or  socai 
secretary.  It  will  pay  you  to  investigate.  Write  for  our  i 
prospectus  today.  ! 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody’s  Magazine  arc  indexed.  Turn  to  page  2. 


EVERYBODY’S  SCHOOL  DIRECTORY 


Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Germantown. 

Walnut  Lane  School  for  Girls 

City  and  country  school.  Attractive  home  and  social  life.  General, 
college  preparatory,  special  and  high  school  graduate  courses.  Voice, 
piano,  art,  domestic  science,  sewing.  Basketball,  tennis  and  horse¬ 
back  riding.  Miss  S.  Ed.n'a  Johnston,  A.  B.,  Principal. 

New  York  City,  63  East  77th  -Street. 

The  Finch  School  A  boarding:  and  day  school  for  g:irls 

from  sixteen  to  twenty  years  of  agre,  corresponding  to  college, 
whicli  develops  individuality,  cultivates  the  human  interests  and 
sympathies,  and  is  abreast  of  modem  thought. 


Mn,;-sonxing  or  time-beatios.  If  let  run,  staminerinj;  will  wreck  yoor 
happiness  and  handicap  your  endeavors.  Beautiful  96  page  bosk  iM 
Special  Rate  sent  FREE.  WRITE  TODAY. 
itt  WHk  Miari  Pres.,  IMrtb-Wfsteri  ScM  Im  SlMiacrrrs.  Ik..  91 2  Hrst  SL.  WhnMR,K 


Thousands  have  l>een  successfully  P  7 

treated  under  mv  instruction.  Es-  IVIWnCL  VBlIl 

tablished  sixteen  years.  Largest. 

best  efiuimied  and  most  successful  school  for  stammerers  in 
the  world.  Endorsed  everywhere.  Trial  lesson  explaining 
Home  Instruction,  also  2ni>-pai;e  book  “  The  Origin  and 
Treatment  of  Stammering.”  with  Rood  advice.  FREE. 

G«K>rc**  Andrew  I.,ew  l8, 139  Adelaide  St..  Detroit.  Mich. 


Sixiy-Afth  Year 


ROCKFORD  COLLEGE 
FOR  WOMEN 


ROCKFORD,  ILL. 

First  rank.  B.  A.  and  B.  S.  Broad  culture,  with 
elective  vocational  courses  that  fit  for  life  and  for 
self-support.  Faculty  in  close  touch  with  the  girls. 
Chosen  body  of  students.  Health  and  safety  para¬ 
mount.  Pure  air,  pure  artesian  water,  fine  campus. 
New  fire-proof  dormitory,  electric  lighC  steam  heaC 
Good  table.  Catalogue.  Box  106. 

JULIA  H.  GULLIVER,  Ph  D.,  LL.D.,  Pres. 


LANGUAGES 


SHORTHAND 
^  IN  30  DAYS 


TfSnTO^TE. 

advertisement^ 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


YOUR  iYi«:iiiur^  Dau  ( 

Your  effideno’  in  any  line  of  work  depends,  not 
on  what  you  have  learned,  but  on  what  you 
remember.  A  rtadf,  deftndabU  memory  is  the 
key  to  success  in  life.  Our  Memory  and  Mind 
Trainins  U  simple,  speedy,  sure;  makes  you  quick 
and  conndent  in  thought  and  speech.  Our  free 
booklet,  “West’s  ideal  Memory  System,” 
tells  how,  dves  proof ;  also,  how  to  obtain  free 
the  masterful  bodk,  “  PuMIc  Speaking.” 

The  Hat.  Press  Ats’n,  Dept.  ST,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


"No  nurse  can  afford  to  be  without  the  course." 

— Martha  E.  Bare.  Harper.  Kan,,  (portrait) 

WOULD  you  adopt  the  most  attractive  pro¬ 
fession  open  to  women  today— a  profession 
that  will  be  of  advantage  to  you,  whether  you 
practice  it  or  not  ?  Then  let  us  teach  you  to 
become  a  nurse. 

Thousands  of  our  graduates,  without  previous 
experience,  are  today  earning  $10  to  $2$  a  week. 

Write  for  “How  I  Became  a  Nurse”  and  our 
Year  Book,  explaining  our  correspondence  and 
home  practice  method;  370  pages  with  the 
experiences  of  our  graduates. 

48  iptcimtn  Usun  tagtt  wxt  fret  ti  all  tnquirtrs 

The  Chaatauqua  School  of  Nursing 

281  Nain  St.  Dcvcnlh  Year  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 


■French-  EoaHiih 


iierman'  . .  . . . 

Italian— Spanish 
or  any  other  lani^uai^e  learned  quickly  and 
easily  by  the  Cortina- Phone  Method  at 
home.  Write  for  free  booklet 
:  easy  payment  (^n. 
Rf3  Cortiaa  AcaJemy  of  Laafoafea 
Ikl9  ^  RaUOUts 


I  TEACH  SIGN  PAINTING 


SHOW  CARD  WRITING  OR  LETTERING  by  mall 
and  guarantee  success.  Only  field  not  overcrowded.  M  y 
instruction  is  unequalled  because  practical,  personal 
I  and  thorough.  Easy  terms.  Write  for  Urge  catalogue. 

CHAS.  J.  STRONG,  Foudcr 
DETROIT  SCHOOL  OF  LETTERING 
DdMrtMat  104  DrtroK,  Mick. 

**()Mest  and  Largest  School  of  its  Kind** 
**Thoroughly  equipped  Residence  School** 


THArs  AiJ.  ni:  want  to  k.now 
Now,  we  will  MOt  give  you  any  grand  prU« 
—or  a  lot  of  free  Muff  if  you  ansuer  this  ad. 
Nor  do  we  claim  to  make  you  rteh  in  a  week 
But  if  you  are  anxious  to  develop  your  talent 
with  a  successful  cartoonist,  so  you  can  make 
■enej.  send  a  copy  of  this  picture  with  6  cents 
in  stamps  for  pertfelle  ef  earloont  and  tample 
lessen  plate,  and  let  us  explain. 

IHE  «.  1.  fVAKS  SCHOOl  Of  URTOOIflNO 
333  M  BM)..  OcvcM.  0. 


All  Yod  Need  To  Leant 


PARAGON  milL 

ImidB  incredible,  but  absolutely  fnie. 


iMidi  incredible,  but  absolutely  frue.  Remarkable  invention  of 
apart.  Simplest  aystem  ever  devised.  Speed  capacity  beyond  reach 
ddttbend.  Easy  to  read.  Is  being  usea  in  service  of  U.  S.  Govern* 
■t.  in  offices  of  Railroads,  Banks  and  other  big  corporations.  Law 


kptmg.  etc.  posmvc  PROOF  or  NO  MONEY. 

Write  For  Free  Particulars  Todayt  Sowf 

nSAGON  INSTITUTE.  1402  Coliseam  PL.  New  Orlnuu,  La. 


CIVIL  SERVICE 


BY  MAIL 

Olirady  HeAeds  Sw  /B 


po«ltlon«  are  very  desirable.  Good  salary,  short  hours,  easy 
work,  pleasant  surroundluKS,  life  positions,  steady  work,  thirty 
days  vacation  and  thirty  days  sick  leave  annually  with  pay 
46,m  appointments  made  last  year.  No  political  pull  needed 
Common  school  education  sufBclent.  Must  he  18  years  or  over. 
Full  Information  about  how  to  secure  these  positions  and 
questions  used  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  free. 

COLUMBIAN  CORRESPONDENCE  COLLEGE,  WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 


DHT7EX8IT7, 1549  B.  B8th  8t.,0Ueago, 


COPY  THIS  SKETCH 


ttdlrt  me  see  what  you  can  do  with  It.  You  can 
toflli.Oii  or  more  per  week,  as  illustrator 
*ysoBi$t.  My  practical  system  of  personal  in- 
•nmim  lessons  by  mall  will  develop  your  talent  j 
2$«  years'  successful  work  for  newspa|>ers  { 
*NBigaaines  qualifies  me  to  teach  you.  ^ 

.  ••  your  sketch  of  Governor  Wilson  witii  6c 

■*^ps  and  I  will  send  you  a  test  lesson  plate,  also 
of  drawings  showing  |K>ssibilities  for  YOL*. 

IHE  I^ON  SCHOOL 

.  1414  Schofield  Building.  Cleveland.  O. 


rWe  wfll  teach  you  by  correspondence 
the  most  fascfnatlng  and  profitable 
profession  in  tbe  world.  Send  tor  our 
beautiful  prospectua  It’s  free. 
PAGK-DAVIS  SCHOOL. 
Address  i  Ilept.  930  Pair.  Bid,.,  PXleaira 
Dept.  930  ISO  .\aaaaa  83,5. 


man— be  one 

No  use  env3nng  the  man  who  has  made 
good.  Don’t  think  he  got  where  he  is  because 
he  had  a  “pull.”  A  “pull”  doesn’t  amount  to 
much  unless  you  can  deliver  the  goods,  and 
the  best  “pull”  in  the  world  is  traiMii|. 

Just  mske  up  your  mind  today — riiht  at« — that  you  are 
coins  to  be  a  traiMd  man  —  that  you  are  coins  to  set  the 
money  and  hold  a  cood  job.  Tea  caa  <a  it  The  tocrieaa 
t thill  al  CaiTnaiadiact  will  ahow  you  how.  This  creat 
school,  with  its  sixty-ilTe  complete  courses  in  Eaaiaccriat, 
latiactt  aai  Law,  can  soon  cive  you  the  traininc  necessary 
to  become  a  successful  man — a  man  who  will  be  envied  as 
you,  perhaps,  now  envy  the  men  above  you. 

How  tho  Amorican  School  Will  6lvo  Yoh 
tho  Training  You  Naod 

The  Ameiicaii  School  of  Correopondenco  wm  esUb* 
lUhed  fifteen  yean  wo  for  the  benefit  of  ambitions  men  and 
women  everywhere.  This  school  makes  it  possible  for  yon  to 
obtain  the  rancation  and  traininc  you  neM  without  leaving 
home  or  giving  up  your  work.  It  will  bring  a  practical  college 
coarse  to  yon  right  in  your  own  home. 

Ko  matter  where  yon  live,  the  American  School  will 
train  yon  in  any  branch  of  En^neeiing.  Buidnessand  Law* 
or  prepare  yon  for  entrance  into  any  resident  college,  lie- 
member:  no  need  of  your  leaving  home  or  giving  up  yonr 
present  job. 

Write  the  American  School  now,  while  the  sabject  of 
making  more  money  is  on  your  mind.  State  how  far  you  went 
in  the  public  schools,  whst  you  are  doing  now.  and  what  yon 
would  like  to  be.  Your  case  will  receive  special  attention. 

The  American  School  will  tell  yon  the  best  and  quickest 
way  to  better  your  condition  and^t  more  money.  Check  the 
coupon  and  mail  it  now.  l>on't  let  this  matter  drag  another 
day.  Another  year  might  slip  by  and  find  you  at  the  same  old 
lob  and  prospects  for  a  raise  very  slim. 

Aaericaa  Sciwol  af  Corrtspaadeace,  Ckicait.  U.  S.  A. 


Your  Opportunity  Coupon 

Check  the  cmh-m  y«i  weal  md  Ihc  ewpea  mw 


Imamm  tckssl  sf  Carrstsssissst.  Ckissts,  fi.  t.  A. 

Please  send  me  your  Bulletin  and  adviss  me  how  I  can  qualify  lor 
the  poskiOQ  marked  **!.**  Bverv.  S-lt 


..Eleetrical  Eafiseerlor 
..Elea.  Light  A  Pawer  fispU 
..BIcwtrifsl  Wlremaa 
••Yelephssa  Expert 
..Arehiteet 

..BalMisg  Ceatraetsr 
..Arehlteetsrml  Praflians 
•.fitrsetsral  Esglseer 

•  .Csaerete  Esrlasar 
..Civil  Esgtseer 
..fisrveyer 

..■eehasWal  Eaglsatr 
..■eehasiaal  Drmftamaa 

•  •fitMBA  Esglseer 
..Btatiasvry  Esglseer 

•  •Oaa  Bsgise  B^seer 


.... Lawyer 

•  ••.Beekkeeper 
••  .Htesegrapher 
.... Private  fieeretary 
•••.AaeeasUat 
....Caat  Aeweastast 

• . .  .CertTd  Pshlla  Aaa*Bt 
....AsdiUr 

•  ••.BeeiseOT  Hasacer 
....Fire  Isa.  Isepeeter 
....fire  Isa.  Adlsaler 
•••.PIre  Isa.  Expert 
••••■evlsg  Platsre  OpV 

•  ••.fiaaltary  Bsffseer 
....■eelamades  Bag*r 

•  ...Textile  Bess 
....rellege  Preparstsry 


TYPEWRITING 


study  the  TULLOSS  TOUCH  SYSTEM.  Gain  speed-^ 
curacy— ease  of  writing.  Spare  time  study.  No  b. 

Icrfereoce  with  regular  work.  WQl  bring  the  apeed  ud  the 
ary  al  the  expert.  TuUoas  writen  are  fastest  and  best  ^ 
Send  for 

New  64-Page  Book,  Free 

It  fully  describesthisCaaCand  accurate  method.  FiBai 
«ith  sew  ideas  and  valu^ile  helps.  Tells  M 
speed  is  gained— how  to  avoid  errors— u  hat  vnSa 
“  "k  U  l«s(— *4  ..CM  •!  Hui,  b.l.1.1  fwt.  Wortk 
-iMUnlDuy  t)'pe«rilCTiaCT.  N*.t  •W.IM.I,  .m. 
Brary  If  you  want  more  s{iecd: 

Plager  n  mors  accuracy ;  mm 

MptHally  |1  A  salary  — send  for  Bh 

Trained**  f(>day,  novr. 

dBHP  TWTdUaScM 
^ W  TmcS  Trpnntbi, 
utsi.ii.c.iiT' 
HcrixIbM,  oy. 


UNC;i.E  SAM  IS  BEST  EMPLOYER; 

pay  Is  blch  and  sure;  hours  short ;  places  per¬ 
manent:  promotions  regular;  vacations  with 
pay;  thousands  of  vacancies  every  month;  all 
kinds  of  pleasant  work  everywhere;  no  lay- 
oils:  no  pull  needed:  common  education  suffl- 
clent.  Special  money  back  guarantee  If  you 
write  today  tor  booklet  D-1055.  IT  IS  FREE. 

EARL  HOPKINS.  WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 


BE  A  PROFESSIONAL  MAH 

UNIYERSmr  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  BY  MAIL  preparssyM  Iskwai 

Hanker  Ortined  Publle  Acrouutant  .XdvertlMr 

llroker  Corporate  Seeretnry  Credit  Msa 

Accountant  Factory  Accountant  ManufaeOHi 

Coat  Accountant  Auditor  Merrbaat 

UuatncM  Organlicr  Salesman  Real  IMate  Bnka 

ladlcste  the  Profession  yon  .ish  to  rater  in  .rilin,;  for  book  B..hkk.flk( 
sent  on  request  together  with  full  Inibrnution  regarding  your  |>articslarBak 
Address.  Dept.  B.  l'ATVER.S.%1.  ni'SIK»:s.S  INSTITCTE.Iw. 
Fifth  Avenue  and  33rd  Street,  ^iew  York.  Jl.T. 


STUDY 

LAW 

AT 

HOHIE 


a  YEARS  OP  SUCCESS.  Instmcto  h 
mail  adapted  to  everyone.  FOR  UR 

nous  MEN  wh*  waal  la  prepare  W  prsAt 
ar  wha  waat  la  take  aar  baslacM  law  mnt 
M  at  la  belter  their  bailaett  KtsytA 
Takes  spare  Oaic  aaly.  Can  refer  to  sj 

cessful  graduates  located  in  every 
of  the  country.  Handsome  catalognear.: 

Easy  PayBMal  Plaa  free. 

THE  SPBtBUE  COIRESPORDEIICE  KRMl  R  U 

251  American  Bldg..  Detroit,  Mkk 


iSArithslyle 


/  IsbAmL  Fidat  Ckmpia.  COHPUIWC  W* 

/  ASds.  SnbtraMs.  anlUpIlM.  hlrMo- 

'  Osrriss  Antowntlsnllr.  aM.ls  Isslnntlr.^ 

Easily  aoTod  wr«r  png*.  Ssed  to  dt^  <J<»^  • 
buHl  or  pocket.  Sin.  n2l-2ta.  *l  In.  Weight^ 
Write  lor  Booklet,  aurratlt.  Araau'  PrssesWsw 
ABmUTTU  CO..  Balt*  *«  Its  I-  *»«h  SA,I.l" 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magasinc  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  3. 
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f  Teach  ^ 

FARMING 

By  Mail 


AT  HOME 
Become  an  LL.B. 

Tho  Only  Law  School 
of  Its  Kind  In  Amorloa 

Special  and  Exclusive  Features 

liaT  I  irtiUtminTiTtiTT*'- 1^-  *  — — 

(•■Iwilac  Dw**  •*  ■adMlor  mt  Laws— LL-B.-ky  com- 

laaa^Mic*.  (^'LY  law  xr-hool  In  U.  8.  condurlliig  stawBard 

iSSiat  aaiiaal  and  giving  aaa*a  laatriictlaw.  by  aiail. 
OXLY  law  ach  jol  giving  avar  4M  daaa-raaai  lactaraa  to  lui 

•BMilaa  atadaata.  Only  law  achool  giving  a  full  S- 

mm,  Ualvaralty  Law  Caaraa,  by  aMH,  having  an  actaal 
btiMy  of  over  SO  praailwawt  laatyara,  (3  ot  whom  are  Aaet. 
CbMU  8tateN’  Altomryiii  In  a^va  praeMca.  Only  law 
idKnl  In  exiBieoce  giving  Caatplata  Caaraa  iw  Oratary  and 


J.  L  lalM.  B.  D. 


They  and  14  other  agricultural  exi>erts 
of  national  reputation,  who  know  Scien¬ 
tific  Farming  and  how  to  teach  it, compose 
the  Faculty  of  the  original  and  largest 
school  in  the  world  devoted  exclusively 
to  teaching  farming  by  mail. 

Our  students  include  farmers  and  prospec¬ 
tive  farmers  in  every  state  in  the  U  nion  and  23 
foreign  countries.  Only  spare  time  required. 
Keep  on  salary  while  you  learn  farming.  We 
teach  you  the  practical  methods  of  modern 
farming  in  any  wanch. 

If  at  all  interested  in  farming,  or  expect  to 
be  later,  send  today  for  our 


Dr.  A.  A.  BrifbaiB 


Other  Good 
Features 


The  Bunllion  College  ot 
Uw  M  a  Cad  ape  af  Law 

— aol  an  Institute,  corre- 
paadcnre  irbool.  etr.  We 
^■nltt  to  prepare  our 
dwlaits  to  paaa  bar  exam- 
baUoos.  Our  system  ot 
SMtaetlDg  examinations 


VALUABLE  FREE  BOOK 

“How  To  Make  The  Fann  Pay  More” 


It  points  a  saf<;  way  out  for  city  folks  wear>*  of  tho 
and  grinti  for  mere  existence.  It  shows  the  fanner 
how  to  increase  his  crops.  £ver)'body  is  sending  for  it. 

Have  an  at^iicnltural  collet^e  at  home.  Make  money 
out  of  your  spare  time.  Don't  go  on  in  the  same  old  way. 
Learn  Scientific  Farming — the  new  profession>^ne  that 
is  not  crowded,  is  mighty  profitable  and  becoming  more 
so.  Isn't  it  time  you  were  getting  ahead  and  laying  away 
something  for  a  rainy  day  and  old  age? 

Our  courses  and  Consultation  Dei'artment  will  help 
you  to  Better  Methods,  Bigger  Crops,  Less  ToU, 
Shorter  Hours,  Larger  Profits,  Time  for  Recrea~ 
lion.  Time  for  Improvement,  Better  and  Happier 
Homes.  We  can  make  yon  a  successful  fanner.  Con* 
suit  our  free  F'mployment  I)et>t.,  if  you  want  capable  help 
or  a  good  Job  on  a  farm. 

It  costs  nothing  to  investigale.  lust  mail  the 
cou|>on  to^lay.  It  may  be  the  first  step  leading  to  greater 
financial  success  for  you.  Don't  hesitate  to  write  us  fully 
of  your  present  farming  interests  or  your  future  hopes  and 
olans.  We  shall  be  glad  to  advise  you.  :No  land  to  sell. 
S’o  agents.) 


o(  any  exAmlnations  ever 
dne.  A  atudent  can. 
■  heehooeee,  take  part  •! 


School  Highly 
Endorsed 


'  •  and  recommendttl  by  Oov- 

r  - ^  erfimMit  Officials.  Ousi- 

's  naaa  Man.  Natad  Lawyars 

.  nw  Uctiire  loon  to  ItudeM  and  Stadants.  We  have  as 

StOUur  Law  Sclual  Can  Uu  students  a  number  of  prac- 

Tki,  Illustration  ‘l.';j*^'i: 

!■■■)  who  are  now  .arwIwK  tbeir  Degree  LL.B.  A  Probate 
Mge  (one  of  our  xtudents)  nays:  *'I  am  delighted  with  the 
MDie  prescribed  and  your  method  ot  teaching  law.  It  to  tar 


American  Farmers  School 

299  Laird  Building  Minneapolis*  Minn. 


FREE  BOOK  COUPON 

AMERICAN  FARMERS  SCHOOL.  Miuea.*lis.  Miia 

CkcE  wVicE  cMTse  iatcrcits  yw.  aiA  rKcm  free  wr 
valuUr  Ml  "Htw  T.  Male  IW  Firw  Pay  Mare” 

— ('.eneral  Fanning  — Dair>’ing 

T _ u  t _ .iSouth  —Fann  Veterinary 

—Truck  FwnunkJjjorth  —Farm  Book-keeping 
—Fruit  Growing  —Bee  Keeping 

—Soils  and  Fertilizers  — ('treenhouseManagement 
—Poultry  Culture  — F'lowers  for  Profit 

—Small  Farm  Course  —Feeds  and  Feeding 

—Fann  Crops  —Stock  ludging 

—Live  Stock  —Short  Course— Swine.etc. 

— Farm  Engineering  —Traction  F!ngine 

—Farm  Management  — Agricultural  Joumalism 

— (arain  Farming  —Mushroom  Culture 

—  Dry  Farming  —Ginseng  Culture 

—Irrigation  Farming  — Melon  Culture 
— Rural  Minister's  Course  in  Agri. 


Name 


r  ” ,  — Tw  pwpwra  >na  onw  w 
MnneM  coursM  as  foHows ;  B 
jMsI  and  Credit  Men 'a 


f 


StopFor^ettini! 


ilTj>4YS  TO  BE  AIN  ARTIST 
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asaKoof 


Can  you  imagine  anything  more  durable 
than  a  roof  cut  out  of  solid  rock !  Such  a  roof  would 
be  practically  indestructible.  Fire  couldn't  bum  it.  Acid  fumes, 
gases,  rain,  snow,  sun  and  extreme  temperatures  couldn’t  injure  it.  - 
A  roof  of  this  description — a  roof  that  is  cut  from  solid  rock  to  all  intents 
and  purposes — is 


This  roofing  is  made  by  crushing  solid  Asbestos  Rock  and  compressing  the  long  fibres  into  a  dense, 
homogeneous  felt.  Several  layers  of  this  rock  felt  are  then  permanently  cemented  together  with 
nature’s  greatest  water-proofer,  Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt,  making  a  light-weight  roofing  that  is  virtually 
a  solid  sheet  of  •pliable  stone. 

J-M  .\sbe8tos  Roofing  forever  rids  you  from  the  expense  of  repairs.  No  coating.  No  grafelitig. 
Everlasting.  After  more  than  a  quarter  century  of  service  J-M  .\sbestos  Roofing  shows  no  signs  of  de¬ 
terioration.  It  is  the  cheapest  of  all  roofings  from  the  cost-per-year  standpoint. 

Adapted  to  any  building  and  any  climate.  Eiasily  and  quickly  applied.  If  your  dealer  can't  supply 
you,  we  will  ship  direct. 

Write  our  nearest  branch  for  sample  of  the  Asbestos  Rock  from  which  this  roofing  is  made  aad 
Illustrate<l  Book  No.  2329. 


H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO. 


Maxufactcrfrs  of  Asbestos  and  aciTecTfl*  Asbestos  Roofings,  Packings, 

Magnesia  Products  Electrical  Supplies,  Etc. 

Albany  Chicago  Detroit  Louisville  New  York  San  Francisco 

Baltimore  Cincinnati  Indianapolis  Milwaukee  Omaha  Seattle 

Boston  Cleveland  Kansas  City  Minneapolis  Philadelphia  St.  Louis 

Buffalo  Dallas  Los  Angeles  New  Orleans  Pittsburgh  Syracuse 

For  Canada— THE  CANADIAN  H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO.,  LIMITED 
Toronto  Montreal  Winnipeg  Vancouver  1931 


w  ^^Goo^m«nor^^ab!olutelyesspnnaMo  Buoc^ 

for  memofy  U  pow«r.  Be  8uccf:;sl'ul  —Stop  tor- 1 
n  gtllngt  Begin  your  real  training  at  once. 

^  The  Dickson  Method  of  Memory  Traiaiai 
makes  you  “Forget  Proa/I,"  develope  concenttatiss, 
will,  self-confldenee,  quick  thought,  ready  speM 
Write  today  for  my  free  book.  "How  to  Rememo^ 
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Hi 
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India  Paper  Edition 


Webster  s 


niversal  Dictionary 

This  dictionary  is  not  published  by  the  original  pub> 

Ushers  of  Webster’s  Dictionary  or  by  their  successors. 

This  is  a  new  Dictionary.  It  is  printed  from  new  type,  new  plates  and  is  an  entirely  new  work. 
Itcontains  no  supplement,  no  words  added  at  the  bottom  of  page.  Being  new,  every  word  is  in  its 

Eper  alphabetical  order.  It  is  complete  and  unabridged.  The  printing  of  this  work  on  thin 
la  Paper  is  the  greatest  innovation  in  the  history  of  bookmaking.  The  exclamation  of  everj’one 
is;  “  Why  has  it  never  been  done  before  ?  ”  The  old  style  Dictionary  measures  nearly  six  inches 
in  thickness  and  weighs  from  twelve  to  fifteen  pounds.  Printing  the  same  work  from  the  same 
■fates  on  the  beautiful  India  Paper  reduces  the  bulk  to  onlv  one  and  a  half  inches  in  thickness 
nn)j  the  weight  to  within  four  pounds.  Read  our  Special  Advance  Offer  below. 

Old  style  WelKtit  India  Paper  WelKtit  I  ”  “  ' 

Edition  I-  iijg,  KdUion  4%  Itos.  1  cj  I„  One 


India  Paper  Edition 

HIS  beautiful  India  Paper  Edition  is  com¬ 
plete  and  unabridged.  It  is  bound  in 
full  Russia,  and  is  so  light  that  it  mav 
be  held  in  one  hand  while  turning  the  leaves 
*i^  the  other.  Who  has  not  wished  for  a 
jWiter,  more  easily  handled  Dictionary  when 
h^ng  the  heavy  unabridged  Dictionary  from 
the  library?  It  is  about  like  having  your  wife 
w  dau|;hter  lug  a  sack  of  flour  from  the  pantry. 
»^t  Is  the  use  ?  Why  weigh  them  down  with 
1  Dictionary  that  you  can  hardly  carry  when  you 
^buy  the  beautiful  India  Paper  Edition  in  so 
jp^nd  handy  a  form  ?  The  illustration  shows 
Dictionary  printed  on  regular  book  paper 
ind  the  same  work  containing  the  same  number 
®M^es  printed  on  India  paper.  Take  your 
In  this  advance  offer  by  mail  a  very 
^Nbstantial  saving  may  be  had,  since  no  agents’ 
Icommission  or  dealers’  profit  is  involved  in  the 
transaction.  Read  our  Special  Advance  Offer. 


15  Books  In  One 

1  •  Complete  Dictionary  of 
the  English  Language 

2.  Modem  Gazetteer  of 
the  World 

3.  Dictionary  of  Authors 
with  Titles  of  Works 

4«  Dictionsury  of  N  o  t  e  d 
Names  in  Fiction 

5.  Dictionary  of  Foreign 
Words  and  Phrases 

6.  Dictionary  of  Scripture 
Proper  Names 

7*  Dictionary  of  Greek 
sad  Latin  Proper  Names 

8.  Dictionary  of  Ahbreyi* 
ations  and  Contractions 

9.  Pronouncing  Diction* 
ary  of  Biography 

10.  Signs  and  Symbols 
Used  in  Writing  and 
Printing 

11.  Marks  Used  in  Proof¬ 
reading 

12.  Values  of  Standard 
Foreign  Coins 

13. List  of  Amended 
Spellings 

14.  Faulty  Diction  and 
How  to  Correct  It 

15.  Complete  Atlas  of  the 
World.  64  Maps. 


Special  Advance  Offer 

will  enter  your  order  for  this  beautiful  India  paper 
Dictionary,  bound  in  full  Russia  leather,  and  ship 
for  your  examination,  for  a  payment  of  #1.00  on  approval 
and  $3.00  per  month  thereafter  for  five  months,  until 
our  Special  Advance  Offer  Price  of  $16.00  is  paid. 
This  is  but  little  more  than  the  price  of  one  of  the  old  style 
editions  of  Webster’s  Universal  Dictionary  printed  on 
plain  book  paper,  although  the  manufactunnB  cost  is 
almost  double.  This  price  is  strictly  limited  to  the  small 
edition  now  being  printed.  Mail  application  promptly^ _ 


Approval  Order 


The  Riverside  Pnblishing  Co.,  Fvnybody's 

Marquette  Building,  Chicago  2-13 
Please  shio  f«)r  my  exsMinatlsa  Webster’s  Universal  Dictionary, 
India  Paper  Edition,  patent  thumb  index,  bound  In  full  Russia  leather. 
If  after  five  days’  examination  I  am  entirely  satisfied  with  the  work.  1 
will  send  you  $1.00  as  first  payment  and  $3.00  per  month  thereafter  for 
ire  months  until  your  Speeial  Advanee  Ofer  Prire  of  $16  is  paid. 
If  not  satisfactory  I  will  n<>tify  you  within  five  davs  and  return  to  you  as 
STion  a.s  I  receive  shippiosf  instructions.  A  discount  of  5  per  cent  will  he 
allowed  customers  who  remit  cash  with  order.  Money  refun«led  if  vol¬ 
ume  is  unsatisfactory. 


Addret* _  _ _ 

IB  Enclose  business  cerd,  letter  hesul,  or  give  references  I 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


Here  are  the  plans,  the  rules,  the  an« 
ewers  of  business  which  put  men 
right  in  their  struggle  for  success 

K  you  only  knew  I  If  you  could  only  realize  that  this  offer 
places  within  your  reach  the  knowle^e  which  will  straighten 
out  snarls  in  your  business  life,  make  the  way  plain.  Here  are 
1 ,497  real  money  methods,  proved  by  thousand  of  businesses 
for  every  business  man,  big  or  small,  steel  man  or  grocer, 
manager  or  bookkeeper.  Since  the  first  edition,  this  remark¬ 
able  Business  Man’s  Library  has  been  purcha^  by  39,463 


MiStf 

VVOP 


ADDRESS 


Kindly  mention  Ever>'body's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


_  ADVANCE  OF  THE  GRAND  ARMY 

NAPOLEON’S  name  fill*  more  page*  in  the  world’*  *olemn  hi*tory  than 

that  of  any  other  mortal.  The  advance  of  his  Grand  Army  into  Russia  is  the  turning  point 
in  his  career  and  marks  the  beginning  of  his  downfall.  The  picture  shown  herewith  from  Rid- 
path’s  history,  the  original  of  which  was  displayed  at  the  World’s  Fair  at  Chicago,  marks  but  one 
mat  out  of  thousands  which  are  fully  described  and  illustrated  in  theworld-famous  publication 

Ridpath’s  History  m  World 

We  will  name  our  special  low  price  and  easy  terms  of 

ooly  in  direct  letters.  A  coupon  for  your  convenience  is  printed  on  the 
lower  corner  of  this  advertisement.  Tear  off  the  coupon,  write  your 
Hme  and  addres*  plainly  and  mail.  We  do  not  publish  our  special 
low  price  for  the  reason  Dr.  Ridpath’s  widow  derives  her  sup¬ 
port  from  the  royalty  on  this  History,  and  to  print  our  low  price 
Broadcast  would  cause  injury  to  the  sale  of  future  editions. 

Mail  Coupon  for  46  Page  FREE  Booklet 

We  will  mail  you  our  beautiful  forty-six  page 
free  booklet  of  specimen  pages  from  the  History  with- 
o«t  any  obligation  on  your  part  to  buy.  Hundreds  who 
read  this  have  thought  that  sometime  they  would  buy 
a  History  of  the  World  and  inform  themselves  on  all 
the  great  events  that  have  made  and  unmade  ^ 

Mtions.  Don’t  you  think  it  would  be  worth 
while  to  at  least  send  the  coupon  and 


RMpath’s  Graphic  Style 

Ridpath’s  enviable  position  as 
a  historian  is  due  to  his  wonderfully 
beantiful  style,  a  style  no  other  historian 
^  ever  equalled.  He  pictures  the  great 
moric^  events  as  though  they  were 
happening  before  your  eyes;  he  carries 
you  with  him  to  see  the  battles  of  old;  to 
■e«  kinn  and  queens  and  warriors ;  to 
W  in  the  Roman  Senate;  to  march  against 
Saladm  and  his  dark-skinned  followers; 
to  sail  the  southern  seas  with  Drake;  to 
Qrcumnavigate  the  globe  with  Magellan; 
wwatch  that  thin  line  of  Greek  spearmen 
with  the  Persian  hordes  on  the 
■Wof  M^thon.  He  combines  absorbing  in- 
JWW  with  supreme  reliability,  and  makes  tbe 
“tstory  real  living  men  and  women ,  and 
u  "‘vj"  .  the  rise  and  fall  of  em  pires 

'  *  f^.inating  style  that  history  becomes  as 
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y  y  Please  mail.  free.  46  past 
X X  tAmpU  booklet  of  Kidpath’i 
'  X  History  of  tho  World,  contain- 
jj-  X  if'Jf  photogravures  of  Nap<jleon, 
X  X  F.lt^afveth,  Socrates,  Cicsar  and 

^ X  Shakespeare,  diagram  of  Panama  Canal, 
^  X  rtc.,  and  write  me  full  particulars  of  your 
I  X  sp^ial  offer  to  BTorybody's  readers. 
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The  Commuter’s  Comfort 

Hurry  and  Worry"  are  the  advance 
agents  of  Nerve  Exhaustion.  The 
Winter  days  are  the  short  days 
and  the  man  who  gets  in  a  full  day’s 
work  must  have  a  breakfast  that 
gives  the  greatest  bodily  warmth 
and  nourishment  with  the  least  ex¬ 
penditure  of  time  and  effort  in 
preparation. 

Shredded  Wheat 

is  the  “commuter’s  comfort”  be- 
cause  it  contains  all  the  rich  body- 

building  material  in  the  whole  wheat  - - — 

grain  and  because  it  is  ready-cooked  SjAiF 
and  ready-to-serve. 


Two  Shredded  Wheat  bis¬ 
cuits  (heated  in  oven  to 
restore  crispness)  eaten 
with  hot  milk  will  supply 
all  the  nutriment  needed  for 
a  half-day’s  work.  With 
stewed  fniit,  baked  apple 
or  sliced  banansis,  Shredded 
Wheat  makes  a  wholesome 
meal  for  any  time  of  day,  in 
any  season. 


The  Only  Breakfaut  Cereal 
Made  in  Biscuit  Form 

Mmde  mly  hy 

The  Shredded  Wheat  Company 

Nkfura  Fall*,  N.  T. 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  a. 


Everybody’S  Almanack  for  February 


)(  FEBRUARY  hath  28  days  By  FRANKLIN  P,  ADAMS 


lOTfH 


w  ■  —  <JQ  wr 

V  MttiioB  where  Gen.  Wnshinfi^ton  .. 

yj  dept— Three  Comen.  N.  Y. 

w  FASCINATING  FACTS 
^  Out  of  287  persons  in  Brook- 
*  Ijm,  N.  Y.,  264  pronounce  tliis 
month  Febuary. 

u  hhoe-blacking  was  invented  in  j 
A  1750,  but  the  Pullman  porters  : 
^  continue  to  use  the  stuff  they  do. 

KTbe  population  of  Waltliam, 
Mass.,  is  27,833,  while  that  of  ; 
^  Sydney,  N.  S.  W.,  Australia,  is  , 

Xmore  than  18.2  times  as  great,  or  ! 
508,501. 

X  CONUNDRUM 

X  What  is  the  difference  between 
w  an  imperious,  overbearing,  tyran- 
^  nical  dandy  and  Mr.  Cupid  ? 

X  One  is  the  beau,  and  arrogant; 
the  other  is  the  bow-and-arrow 
gent 

FORECAST 
FOR  FEBRUARY,  1913 


FOR  THE  FOURTEENTH 

A  valentine  is  due,  love,  to  you,  love,  my  true  love; 

But  nothing  that  is  new,  love,  invokes  a  ^  O 

vaUntine.  ^-“-r  X 

Yet  all  that  I  unfold,  love,  is  gold,  love,  when  sold,  pS  ^ 

love —  )g( 

So  what  though  love  be  old,  love,  at  eighty  cents  a  X 

hne  f  flepl-PcxIunk.  V».  ^ 

1 —  Su. — Victor  Herbert  bom,  1859.  Please  remit  for  Christmas  bills.  'jSd 

2 —  M.  — Candlemass  Dav. 

If  Candlemass  may  see  the  sun, 

There’s  but  the  half  o’  Winter  done ;  ^ 

If  Candlemass  be  dull  and  grey, 

Then  endeth  Winter  on  this  day.  ^ 

3 —  Tu. — Beau  Nash,  inventor  of  spats,  died,  1761.  Horace  Greeley,  ^ 

instigator  of  spats,  bom,  1811.  ^ 

4 —  W. — Aguinaldo  refuses  to  be  assimilated  and  Philippine  insur- 
rection  begins,  1899. 

5 —  Th. — Dwight  L.  Moody  bom,  1837.  Look  osU  for  spring  fever, 

6 —  Fr.  — JJt.  DOVOtky.  Aaron  Burr  born,  1756. 


I 


K  rg.  tn|  7 —  Sa.  — Charles  Dickens,  whose  books  were  once  considered  great, 

w  ’  ’  bom,  1812. 

A  CONUNDRUM  g — Su. — Mary  Queen  of  Scotts  unbeaned,  1586.  Wm.  T.  Sherman, 

X  What  is  the  difference  between  whose  definition  of  war  has  done  more  to  promote  peace 

w  an  imperious,  overbearing,  tyran-  than  all  the  conferences  and  congresses  that  ever  con- 

A  nical  dandy  and  Mr.  Cupid?  vcned,_bom,  1820. 

X  One  is  the  beau,  and  arrogant;  9 — M.  — Indiana  discovers  George  Ade,  1866. 

the  other  is  the  bow-and-arrow  10 — Tu. — Ira  Remsen,  whose  text-book  on  chemistry  was  studied  and 

forgotten  by  Editor  Evexybody’s  Almanack,  bom,  1846. 
FORECAST  11 — W. — Daniel  Boone  bom,  1735.  T.  A.  Edison,  inventor  of  in- 

FOR  FEBRUARY,  1913  ventions,  bom,  1847. 

On  Febriiarv  2*  PmfM«nr  ^2 — Th. — Abraham  Lincoln  bom,  1809.  Bank-clerks  freed,  1913. 

X  Willis  L.  Mo^e  will  announce  13- Fr.  -Cellini  died,  1576.  Japheth  seeing  praffe  for  first  time, 

W  thtt  the  pros|.ects  for  fine  weather  , ,  ,  ,  “7*  2217. 

A  on  Inauguration  Day.  March  4.  1^“  Sa-  —St.  Valentine’s  Day.  Eve  receives  baked  apple  anony- 

X  sre  excellent  Owner  of  factory  mously,  B.  C.  3984. 

5«BpIoying^rlsat74  a  v!eek  wIli  H- Su. -Nelson  pingley,  costofliving  booster^  bom,  1832.  Elihu 
5  give  $50,000  to  found  home  for  ^  Root  bom,  1845.  Battleship  destroyed  1898. 

X  destitute  children.  Valentines  will  16- M. -Samoset  greets  Plymouth  colonists  with  Ugh!  1621. 
W  be  more  expensive  than  ever,  ad-  Watterson,  Louisville  s  best  editorial  writer, 

^  nncing  the  cost  of  loving.  _  vt  t  •  ■  inn  n 

17 —  Tu. — New  York.  Giants,  confident  of  winning  1913  Pennant, 

leave  for  Marlin,  Tex.,  1913. 

18 —  W. — Robert  Bums  discovers  Jean  Armour,  1788. 

19 —  Th. — Copernicus  bom,  1473.  Adelina  Patti,  greatest  farcweller 
since  Byron,  bom,  1843. 

20 —  Fr. — David  Garrick  bom,  1716.  Joseph  Jefferson  bom,  1829. 

21 —  Sa. — Br&er  Mathuze,  spelling  reformer,  born,  1852. 

22 —  Su.  — George  Washington  bom,  1732.  Ali  Baba  forms  oil 
trust,  267. 

23 —  M.  — Samuel  Pepys,  first  diarist  that  ever  stuck  to  it,  bom,  1632. 

_  _  24 — Tu. — Charles  Lamb  bom,  1775. 

^M:«r*,w.uungton  trying  to  tell  a  lie.  25— W.-Vinccnnes,  Ind.,  Captured,  1779.* 

X#NECD0TE  (HUMOROUS)  26— Th.— W.  F.  Cody,  “Buffalo  Bill,”  champion 
bf  On  February  1,  1733,  the  glass-ball  shooter,  bom,  1845. 

Jim  English  settlers  arrived  in  27- Fr. -Henry  W.  Longfellow  bom,  1807.  Joe  ,  /[nCj 

A Beorgia,  which  was  a  refuge  for  ^  a, 1  iV‘  '4 

Cr  debtors.  “  Aha!”  said-  ’  28— Sa. —Montaigne  bom,  1533.  FORWARD,  i  M  I 

es  Otrl^tlinrTi^  Jn  hdARCH  !  |  3 


w  employing  girls  at  $4  a  week  will 
A  live  $50,000  to  found  home  for 
X  destitute  children.  Valentines  will 
W  be  more  expensive  than  ever,  ad- 
A  yancing  the  cost  of  loving. 


George  Wuhin^^n  trying  to  tell  a  lie. 

X|9>ECD0TE  (HUMOROUS) 


On  February  1,  1733,  the 
'U  ibI!.  English  settlers  arrived  in 
ABcorgia,  which  was  a  refuge  for 
por  debtors.  “Aha!”  saieF 
mes  Oglethorpe,  “although  in 
England  you  were  in  debt,  you 
X  !!^(*’  *®.  ^tnve  settled  here.” 

XThis  elicited  prolonged  laughter, 
**  it  was  deemed  a  rare  jest  in 
those  early  days. 


a 


•Editor  Almanack:  Captured  by  whom  ?— Editor  EvBRYBopv’s  ^ 

Magazine. 

Editor  Everybody’s  Magazine  :  I  don’t  know.  Trouble 
enough  to  get  the  bare  fact.— Editor  Almanack. 

Editor  Mmanack :  Why  didn’t  you  take  a  trip  out  there  and  investiaate  ?  —Editor 
Everybody’s  Magazine. 

Editor  Everybody’s  Magazine  :  On  THIS  salary?  —  Editor  Everybody’s  Almanack. 


ADVERTISING 

GOODNESS 


GERALD  STANLEY  LEE 

AUTHOR  OF  “INSPIRED  MILLIONAIRES,"  ETC. 


DECORATIONS. BY  M.  L.  BLUMENTHAL 


SPEAKING  AS  ONE  OF  THE  CROWD 

1^111  T  IS  a  little  awkward  to  say  what 
I  am  going  to  say  now. 

Probably  it  will  be  still  more  awk¬ 
ward  afterward. 

But  I  find,  as  I  go  up  and  down  the  world 
and  look  in  the  faces  of  the  crowds  in  it, 
that  it  is  true,  and  I  can  only  tell  it  as  it  is. 


I  want  to  be  good. 

And  I  do  not  want  to  go  up  on  a  mountain 
to  do  itj  or  to  slink  off  and  live  all  alone  on 
an  island  in  the  sea. 

I  go  a  step  farther:  I  believe  that  the 
crowds  want  to  be  good. 

But  I  can  not  prove  that  people  want  to 
be  good  in  crowds;  and  so  for  the  sake  of 
the  argument  and  to  make  the  case  as 


L 


simple  as  possible,  I  am  going  to  speak  only  which  it  is.  The  best  we  can  do  with 
for  myself  as  one  member  of  the  crowd,  goodness,  some  of  us,  if  we  want  it  to  show 
and  for  Lim.  Lim  and  I  (and  Lim  is  a  more  quickly,  or  to  hurry  people  along  in 
business  man  and  not  a  mere  author)  have  goodness  more,  is  to  show  them  other 
had  long  talks  in  which  we  have  confided  people’s. 

to  each  other  what  we  think  this  world,  in  If  everybody  in  the  world  could  know 
spite  of  appearances,  is  really  like;  and  we  my  plumber  or  pay  a  bill  to  him,  the  world 
have  come  to  a  kind  of  provisional  program  would  soon  begin,  slowly  but  surely,  to  be 
and  to  a  definite  agreement  on  our  two  a  very  different  place. 

main  {joints.  The  first  time  I  saw  B -  I  had  asked 

We  want  to  be  good.  him  to  come  over  to  arrange  with  regard 

We  want  other  fjeople  to  be  good,  partly  to  putting  in  new  water-pipjes  from  the 
as  a  matter  of  convenience  for  us,  or  street  to  my  house.  The  old  ones  had 
for  morally  esthetic  reasons,  and  partly  been  put  in  years  before,  and  the  pr^sure 
because  we  want  to  be  in  a  kind  of  world  of  water  in  the  house,  apparently  from 
where  what  is  good  in  us,  works.  rust  in  the  pipjes,  had  become  very  weak. 

The  next  pjoint  in  our  confession  follows  After  a  minute’s  conversation  I  at  once 

from  this.  It  is  an  awkward  and  expjosed  engaged  B -  to  put  in  the  new  and 

thing  to  say  out  loud  to  pjeople  in  general,  larger  pipjes,  and  he  agreed  to  dig  opjen 
but  the  trench  (about  two  hundred  feet  long 

Lim  and  I  want  to  make  over  the  earth.  and  three  feet  deep)  and  put  the  pipjes  in 
We  want  to  take  this  heavy,  inconvenient,  the  next  day  for  thirty-five  dollars.  The 
cumbersome  real  planet  that  we  have  and  next  morning  he  app>eared  as  promised; 
see  what  can  be  done  with  it,  and  by  the  but  instead  of  going  to  work  he  came  into 
pjeople  on  it;  with  Smith  &  Smith,  gowns;  my  study,  sto^  there  a  moment  before 
with  Clapp  &  Clapp,  butchers;  with  W.  H.  my  eyes,  and  quietly  but  firmly  threw 
Riley  &  Co.,  plumbers  and  gas-fitters;  himself  out  of  his  job! 
and  with  the  other  things  that  real  p>eople  There  was  no  use  in  spjending  thirty-five 
are  really  doing.  dollars,  he  said.  He  had  gone  to  the  City 

The  things  that  real  p>eople  are  really  Water  Works  OflSce  and  told  them  to  look 
doing,  when  one  thinks  of  it,  are:  soap,  into  the  matter  and  see  if  the  connection 
tooth-brushes,  subsoil  pipje,  wall-pjapjers,  they  had  put  in  at  the  junction  of  my  pipe 
razors,  mattresses,  suspjenders,  tiles,  shoes,  with  the  main  in  the  street  did  not  ne^ 
pjots  and  kettles.  attention.  They  had  found  that  a  new 

Of  course  the  first  thing  that  happjened  connection  was  necessary.  They  would  see 
to  Lim  and  to  me  (as  any  one  might  guess,  that  a  new  one  was  put  in  at  once — they 
in  a  little  quiet  job  like  making  over  the  were  obliged  to  do  it  for  nothing,  he  said; 
earth)  was  that  we  found  we  had  to  begin  and  then,  slipping  (figuratively  speaking) 
with  ourselves.  thirty-five  dollars  into  my  pjocket,  he  bowed 

We  did.  gravely  and  was  gone. 

We  are  obliged  to  admit  that  as  a  matter  Now  B -  knew  absolutely  and  con- 

of  fact  we  began,  owing  to  circumstances,  clusively  (as  any  one  would  with  a  look) 
in  a  kind  of  rudimentary  way,  with  the  that  I  was  not  the  sort  of  person  who 
idea  of  getting  p>eople  to  take  up  goodness  by  would  ever  have  heard  of  that  blessed  little 
talking  about  it.  But  we  are  reformed  joint  out  in  the  street,  or  who  ever  would 
preachers  now.  We  seldom  backslide  into  hear  of  it — or  who  would  know  what  to  do 
talking  to  pjeople  about  goodness.  We  with  it  if  he  did.  .  .  . 

have  made  up  our  minds  to  lie  low  and  keep  Sometimes  I  sit  and  think  of  B - in 

still  and  show  them  some.  .  church,  or  at  least  I  used  to,  especially 

Of  course  one  ought  to  have  some  of  when  his  bill  had  just  come  in.  It  was 
one’s  own  to  show.  But  the  trouble  always  a  pleasure  to  think  of  paying  one 

always  is,  if  it  is  really  good  one  is  sure  not  of  B - ’s  bills — even  if  it  was  sometimes  a 

to  know  it,  or  at  least  one  does  not  know  pxetpjoned  one.  You  always  knew,  with 
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B - ,  that  he  had  made  that  bill  out  to 

you  as  if  he  had  been  making  out  a  bill  to 
himself. 

Not  such  a  bad  thing  to  think  about 
during  a  sermon. 

I  do  not  deny  that  I  do  lose  a  sentence 
now  and  then  in  sermons;  and  while  the 
sermons  I  have  been  provided  with  in  the 
old  stone  church  have  been  of  a  rare  and 
high  order,  there  have,  I  do  acknowledge, 
been  bad  moments — little  sudden  bare  spots 
or  streaks  of  abstraction;  and  I  do  not 
deny  that  there  have  been  times  when  I 
could  not  help  feeling,  as  I  sat  listening, 
like  sending  around  Monday  morning  to 
the  parsonage — my  plumber.  One  could 

not  help  thinking  what  Dr.  - ,  if  he 

once  got  started  on  a  plumber  like  B - , 

could  do  with  him. 

I  have  a  shoemaker,  too,  who  would  help 
most  ministers.  I  imagine  he  would  point 
up  their  sermons  a  good  deal — if  they  had 
his  shoes  on. 

When  Governor  Douglas  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  was  up  for  governor  it  was  because 
so  many  people  had  his  shoes  on,  and  knew 
all  about  him,  and  had  heard  how  his 
factory  hands  wrre  as  well  attended  to  as 
the  shoes  were — that  he  swung  the  state 
over  into  the  Democratic  column  for  that 
year  and  was  elected  by  a  huge  majority. 

Perhaps  shoes  and  pipes  and  things  like 
these  will  have  to  be  looked  upon  soon  as 
constituting  the  great,  slow,  modest,  im¬ 
placable  spiritual  forces  of  our  time. 

At  all  events,  this  is  the  most  economical, 
sensible,  thorough  way,  when  one  thinks  of 
it,  that  goodness  can  be  advertised. 

II 

IS  IT  WRONG  FOR  GOOD  PEOPLE  TO  BE 
EFFICIENT? 

Perhaps  it  will  seem  a  pity  to  spoil  an 
article — one  that  might  have  been  really 
rather  interesting — by  putting  the  word 
“goodness”  down  flatly  in  this  way  in  the 
middle  of  it. 

I  would  not  yield  first  place’  to  any  one 
m  being  tired  of  the  word.  But  I  have 
sometimes  discovered  that  when  I  had 
thought  I  was  tired  of  a  word,  what  I  was 
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really  tired  of  was  somebody  who  was  using 
it.  I  don’t  mind  “goodness”  when  my 
plumber  uses  it.  I  have  heard  him  use  it 
(and  swearing  softly,  I  regret  to  say)  when 
it  affected  me  like  a  hymn  tune. 

And  there  is  Non,  too. 

I  first  made  Non’s  acquaintance  as  our 
train  pulled  out  of  New  York  and  we 
found  ourselves  going  down  together  on 
Friday  afternoon  to  spend  Sunday  in 
North  Carolina.  The  first  thing  he  said 
when  we  were  seated  in  the  Pullman,  com¬ 
fortably  watching  that  big,  still  world  under 
glass  roll  by  outside,  was  that  he  had 
broken  an  engagement  with  his  wife,  to  come. 
She  was  giving  a  tea,  he  said,  that  after¬ 
noon,  and  he  had  faithfully  promised  to  be 
there.  But  a  week-end  in  North  Carolina 
app)ealed  to  him,  and  afternoon  tea — well, 
he  explained  to  me,  crossing  his  legs  and 
beaming  at  me  all  over  as  if  he  were  a 
whole  genial,  successful  afternoon  tea  all 
by  himself — afternoon  tea  did  not  appeal 
to  him.  He  thought  probably  he  was  a 
non-gregarious  person. 

As  he  was  the  gusto  of  our  little  party 
and  fairly  reeked  with  sociability,  and  was 
in  a  kind  of  orgy  of  gregariousness  every 
minute  all  the  way  to  Wilmington  (even 
when  he  was  asleep  we  heard  from  him),  we 
called  him  Non-Gregarious — Non  for  short. 

This  is  the  way  I  became  acquainted 
with  Non.  It  has  been  “Non”  ever  since. 

I  found  in  the  course  of  the  next  three 
days  that  when  Non  was  not  being  the  life 
of  the  party  or  the  party  did  not  need  any 
'more  life  for  a  while  and  we  had  gone  off 
by  ourselves,  he  became,  like  most  people 
who  let  themselves  go,  a  very  serious 
person.  When  he  talked  about  his  business, 
he  was  even  religious.  Not  that  he  had 
any  particular  vocabulary  for  being  re¬ 
ligious,  but  there  was  something  about  him 
when  he  spoke  of  business — his  own  busi¬ 
ness — that  almost  startled  me  at  first.  He 
always  seemed  to  be  regarding  his  business 
as  being,  for  all  practical  purposes,  a  kind 
of  little  religion  by  itself. 

Now  Non  is  a  builder  or  contractor. 

For  many  years  the  best  way  to  make  a 
pessimist  or  a  confirmed  infidel  out  of 
anybody  has  been  to  get  him  to  build  a 
house.  No  better  arrangement  for  not 
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belie\ing  in  more  {leople, 
and  for  not  bellexing  in  more 
kinds  of  people  at  once  and 
for  life,  has  ever  been  in¬ 
vented,  probably,  than 
building  a  house.  No  man 
has  been  educated  or  has 
been  really  tested  in  this 
world  until  he  has  built  a 
house. 

There  is  not  a  single  kind 
or  type  of  man  who  sooner 
or  later  will  not  build  him¬ 
self,  and  nearly  everything 
that  is  the  matter  with  him, 
into  your  house.  The  house 
becomes  a  kind  of  minia¬ 
ture  model  (such  as  they 
have  in  e.xpositions)  of  what 
is  the  matter  with  f>eople. 
Everj’thing  you  come  upon 
— from  the  white  cellar  floor 
to  the  timbers  you  bump 
your  head  on  in  the  roof — 
reminds  you  of  something 
or  of  somebody,  and  of  what 
is  the  matter  with  him.  It’s 
the  new  houses  that  are 
haunted  now.  If  any  man 
who  is  sensitive  to  houses 
and  to  people,  would  sit 
down  in  his  house  when  it 
is  finished  and  look  about 
in  it  seriously  and  think 
of  all  the  people  that  have 
been  built  into  it,  in  solid 
wood  and  stone,  he  would 
get  up  softly  and  steal  out 
of  it  and  never  enter  that 
house  again. 

This  is  what  Non  saw’. 
He  saw  how  people  felt 
about  their  houses,  and  how 
they  lived  in  them  helpless¬ 
ly  and  angrily,  year  after 
year,  and  felt  hateful  about 
the  world. 

I  gradually  drew  out  of 
him  the  way  he  felt  about 
it.  I  found  he  was  not  as 
good  as  some  people  are  at 
talking  about  himself,  but 
the  subject  was  interesting. 
He  began  his  career  building 
houses  for  people,  much  as 
nearly  every  contractor 
does.  The  general  idea  is 


THERE  ARE  AT  LEAST  SIXTEEN 
VALUABLE  BBANDS  OF  GOOD¬ 
NESS  IN  AMERICA  THAT  NO 
ONE  IS  REALLY  USING. 


that  everybody  is  expected 
to  exact  commissions  from 
everybody  else,*  and  the 
owner  is  expected  to  pay 
each  man  his  own  commis¬ 
sion  and  then  pay  all  the 
commissions  that  each  man 
has  charged  the  other  man. 
Every  house  that  got  built 
in  this  way  seemed  to  Non 
a  kind  of  network  of  not 
doing  as  you  would  be  done 
by. 

Non  did  not  see  any  way 
out  at  first,  just  for  one 
man.  He  merely  noticed 
how’  things  w’ere  going,  and 
he  noticed  that  nearly  every 
person  that  he  had  dealings 
with,  from  the  bottom  to 
the  top  of  the  house,  seemed 
to  make  him  feel  that  he 
either  was  or  would  be  or 
ought  to  be  a  grafter.  He 
could  not  so  much  as  look 
at  a  house  he  had  built, 
through  the  trees  when  he 
was  going  by,  without  wish¬ 
ing  he  could  be  a  better 
man,  and  i  tudying  on  how 
it  could  be  managed.  His 
own  first  houses  made  him 
see  things.  They  proved 
to  be  the  making  of  him; 
and  if  similar  houses  have 
not  made  similar  men,  it  is 
their  fault.  The  most  stri¬ 
king  thing  about  Non  in  his 
first  stages  as  a  business 
man  was  that  he  hated  his 
business. 

He  made  up  his  mind 
that  he  either  would  make 
the  business  the  kind  of 
business  he  liked  or  get 
out  of  it.  He  proposed  to 
enjoy  his  business. 

The  first  thing  he 
thought  of  was  that  doing 
his  work  as  he  really 
w’anted  to,  might  pay.  He 
almost  had  the  belief  that 
people  might  pay  a  man  a 
little  extra  for  enjoying  his 
business.  It  can  not  1^ 
said  that  he  believed  this 
immediately.  He  merely 
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wanted  to,  and  ^  would  try  to  get 

worked  toward  it,  m  -  him  to  work  in  Non ’s 

and  merely  contrived  new  shrewd  ways  at  oflSce,  or  work  with  anybody  who  ever 

first  of  being  able  to  afford  it.  Gradually  worked  with  him,  or  who  ever  saw  him, 

he  began  to  notice  that  the  more  he  en-  or  I  would  have  him  live  in  a  house  built 

joyed  his  business,  the  more  people  there  by  him,  or  pay  a  bill  made  out  by  him. 

were  who  stepped  into  his  office  and  wanted  It  has  seemed  to  me  that  his  succeeding 
him  to  enjoy  his  business  on  their  houses,  and  making  himself  succeed  in  this  way  is 

It  was  what  they  had  been  looking  for  a  great  spiritual  adventure,  a  pure  religion, 

for  years — some  builder  who  was  really  a  difficult,  fresh,  and  stupendous  religion, 

enjoying  his  business.  And  the  more  he 

enjoyed  his  business  in  his  own  particular  III 

way — that  of  building  a  house  for  a  man 

in  less  time  than  he  said  he  would,  and  is  it  wrong  for  good  people  to  be 
for  less  money — not  infrequently  sending  interesting? 

him  a  check  at  the  end  of  it — the  more  his 


business  grew. 

I  do  not  know  that  there  would  be  any 
special  harm  in  speaking  of  Non’s  idea — of 
just  doing  as  you  would  be  done  by — in 
more  moral  or  religious  language;  but  it  is 
not  necessary.  And  I  find  I  take  an  almost 
religious  joy  in  looking  at  the  Golden  Rule 
at  last  as  a  plain  business  proposition.  All 
that  happened  was  that  Non  was  original — 
saw  something  that  everybody  thought  he 
knew,  and  acted  as  if  it  were  so.  Theo¬ 
retically,  one  would  not  have  said  that  it 
would  be  original  to  take  an  old  platitudi¬ 
nous  law  like  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
and  act  as  if  it  were  so;  but  it  was.  At 
the  time  Non  was  beginning  his  career, 
there  was  nothing  in  the  building-market 
people  found  harder  to  hire  than  honesty. 
Here  was  something,  he  saw  at  last,  that 
thousands  of  busy  and  important  men  who 
did  not  have  time  to  be  detectives,  wanted. 
There  did  not  seem  to  be  any  one  very 
actively  supplying  the  demand. 

A  big  market,  a  small  supply,  and  almost 
no  competition. 

Non  stepped  in  and  proposed  to  represent 
the  interest  of  a  man  who  is  building  a  house 
as  literally  as  the  man  would  represent 
his  interests  himself,  if  he  knew  all  about 
houses.  Everything  has  followed  from  this. 

There  are  many  ways  of  resting  back 


People  are  acquiring  automobiles.  Ori¬ 
ental  rugs,  five-hundred-dollar  gowns,  more 
rapidly  just  now  than  they  are  acquiring 
goodness,  because  advertisements  in  this 
present  generation  are  more  readable  than 
sermons,  and  because  shop-windows  on 
Fifth  Avenue  can  attract  more  attention 
than  the  churches. 

The  shop- windows  make  people  covetous. 

If  the  goodness  that  one  sees  and  hears 
about  does  not  make  other  people  covetous, 
does  not  make  them  wish  they  had  it  or 
some  just  like  it,  it  must  be  because  there 
is  something  the  matter  with  it,  or  some¬ 
thing  the  matter  with  the  way  it  is  dis¬ 
played. 

If  the  church  shop-windows,  for  instance, 
were  to  make  displays  of  goodness  up  and 
down  the  great  Moral  Fifth  Avenue  of  the 
world — well,  there  are  some  of  us  who 
would  rather  expect  to  see  the  goodness 
display  in  the  windows  consisting  largely 
of  Not-Things — things  for  people  not  to 
be,  and  things  for  people  not  to  do. 

Goodness  displayed  in  this  way  is  not 
interesting. 

Perhaps  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
the  word  “goodness”  spoils  things  for  so 
many  people.  Possibly  it  is  because  we  are 
apt  to  think  of  the  good  people,  and  of  the 
people  who  are  being  good,  as  largely  keep- 


upon  one’s  instincts  and  getting  over  to 
one’s  religion  or  perspective  about  the  world. 
Mount  Tom  (which  is  in  my  front  yard,  in 
Massachusetts)  helps  sometimes — with  a 
single  look. 

When  I  go  down  to  New  York  I  look  at 
the  Metrop>olitan  Tower,  the  Pennsylvania 
Station,  the  McAdoo  Tunnels,  and  at  Non. 


ing  from  doing  something,  or  as  keeping 
other  people  from  doing  something — as 
negative.  Their  goodness  seems  to  consist 
in  being  morally  accurate  and  in  being 
very  particular  just  in  time,  and  in  a  kind 
of  general  holding-in. 

We  do  not  naturally  or  offhand  —  any 
of  us — think  of  goodness  as  having  much 


If  I  wanted  to  make 
anybody  religious, 


of  a  lunge  to  it.  It 
is  tired  -  looking  and 
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discouraged,  and  pulls  back  kindly  and 
gently.  Or  it  teases  and  says  “please” — 
God  knows  how  helpless  it  is! 

I  do  not  believe  I  am  alone  in  thinking 
this.  There  must  be  thousands  of  others 
who  have  this  same  half-guilty,  half-defiant 
feeling  of  suspiciousness  toward  what  people 
seem  to  think  should  be  called  goodness. 
Not  that  we  say  anything.  We  merely 
keep  wondering — we  can  not  see  what  it 
is,  exactly,  about  goodness  that  should 
make  it  so  depressing. 

In  the  meantime  we  hold  on.  We  do 
not  propose  to  give  up  believing  in  it. 
Perhaps,  after  all,  all  that  is  the  matter 
with  goodness  in  the  United  States  is  the 
people  who  have  taken  hold  of  it. 

They  do  not  seem  to  be  the  kind  of 
p)eople  who  can  make  it  interesting.  We 
can  not  help  thinking  if  these  same  bad 
{jeople  about  us,  or  people  who  are  called 
bad,  would  only  take  up  goodness  a  while, 
they  would  make  it  hum! 

I  can  only  speak  for  one,  but  I  do  not 
deny  that  when  I  have  been  sitting  (in 
some  churches)  or  associating  with  very 
good  people  a  little  longer  than  usual,  and 
come  out  into  the  street,  I  sometimes  feel 
like  stepping  up  to  the  first  fine,  brisk, 
businesslike  man  I  see  going  by,  and 
saying:  “My  dear  sir,  I  do  wish  that  you 
would  take  up  goodness  a  while  and  see  if 
after  all  something  can  not  really  be  done. 
I  keep  on  trying  to  be  hopeful,  but  these 
dear  good  people  in  here — it  seems  to  me — 
are  making  a  terrible  mess  of  it!” 

And  to  make  a  long  story  short,  Lim 
happened  to  be  going  by  one  day  and  this, 
practically,  is  what  I  did.  I  had  done  it 
before,  in  spirit  or  in  a  general  way,  with 
other  business  men,  but  with  him  I  was 
more  particular.  I  went  straight  to  the 
point. 

“Here  are  at  least  sixteen  valuable, 
eflScient  brands  of  goodness  in  America,” 
I  said,  “all  w’orth  their  weight  in  gold  for 
a  big  business  career,  that  no  one  is  really 
using,  that  no  one  quite  believes  in  or  can 
get  on  the  market;  and  yet  I  believe  with 
my  whole  soul  in  them  all,  and  I  believe 
thousands  of  other  men  do,  or  are  ready  to, 
the  moment  some  one  makes  a  start.” 

I  pulled  out  a  little  list  of  items  which  I 
had  written  dowm,  handed  it  over  to  him, 
and  said  I  wdshed  he  would  take  a  few  of 
them — the  first  five  or  six  or  so — and  make 
them  work. 


IF  I  WANTED  TO  MAKE  ANYBODY  RKLIGIOCS, 
I  WOULD  TRY  TO  GET  HIM  TO  LIVE  IN  A 
HOUSE  BUILT  BY  “NON.” 
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He  already  had,  I  general  investment  or  movement  we  may 
found,  made  two  or  be  making  with  goodness,  we  must  let  these 
three  of  the  harder  people  in. 

ones  work.  Everything  is  left  open  and  loose  and 

I  would  not  have  unlabeled  in  Lim’s  moral  nature.  The  only 
any  one  suppose  for  really  sure  way  to  tell  when  Lim  is  being 
a  moment  that  I  am  good  is  that  whenever  he  is  being  good  he 
presenting  Lim  as  a  becomes  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  inter¬ 
kind  of  business  esting.  His  goodness  is  daring,  unexpected, 
angel.  No  one  who  and  original.  It  is  always  doing  things  that 
knows  Lim  thinks  of  everybody  said  could  not  be  done.  There 
him,  or  would  let  is  a  certain  element  of  news,  of  freshness, 
anybody  else  think  of  gentle  sensation,  in  his  goodness.  It 
of  him,  as  being  a  leads  to  consequences.  And  there  always 
Select  Person,  as  seems  to  be  something  about  Lim’s  good¬ 
being  especially  or  ness  which  attracts  the  attention  of  people, 
egregiously  what  he  and  makes  people  who  see  it  want  it. 
ought  to  be.  This  is  So  when  I  speak  of  goodness  in  this 
one  reason  I  have  article  and  put  it  down  as  the  basis  of 
jucked  him  out.  Be-  power  of  getting  men  to  do  as  one  likes,  I 
ing  good  in  a  small  do  not  deny  that  I  am  taking  the  word 
private  way  may  be  away  and  moving  it  over  from  its  usual 
practicable,  perhaps,  associations.  I  do  not  mean  by  a  good 
without  dragging  in  act  a  good-looking  act,  but  au  act  so  con- 
people  who  are  not  stituted  that  it  makes  good.  For  the  pur- 
quite  what  they  p)Ose  of  this  article  I  would  define  goodness 
ought  to  be.  But  the  as  efiiciency.  Goodness  is  the  quality  in  a 
moment  one  tries  to  thing  that  makes  the  thing  go,  and  that 
make  goodness  woryfe,  makes  it  go  so  that  it  will  not  nm  down, 
one  comes  to  the  fact  and  so  nothing  can  stop  it. 
that  it  must  be  made 

to  worli  with  what  IV 

we  have. 

We  have  a  great  touching  the  imaginations  of  crowds 
crowd  of  unselected 

people,  people  both  Success  in  business  in  the  last  analysis 
good  and  bad;  and  turns  upon  touching  the  imagination  of 
the  first  principle  in  crowds.  The  reason  why  preachers  in  this 
making  goodness  present  generation  are  less  successful  in 
work  (instead  of  getting  people  to  want  goodness  than 
merely  being  good),  business  men  are  in  getting  them  to  want 
seems  to  be  to  be-  motor-cars,  hats,  and  pianolas,  is  that  busi- 
lieve  that  goodness  ness  men  as  a  class  are  closer  and  more 
is  not  too  good  for  desperate  students  of  human  nature,  and 
anybody,  i^ybody  have  boned  down  harder  to  the  art  of 
who  can  make  it  touching  the  imaginations  of  crowds, 
work  can  have  it;  and  There  is  a  certain  nation  I  have  in  mind 
what  goodness  seems  as  I  write  which  has  been  determined  in 
to  need  especially  in  its  national  character  for  hundreds  of  years, 
America  and  Eng-  and  is  being  determined  to-day,  by  a  certain 
land  just  now  is  peo-  personal  habit  that  the  people  have.  I  am 
pie  who  do  not  feel  persuaded  that  this  habit  of  itself  alone 
that  they  must  at  would  have  been  enough  to  determine  the 
all  hazards  look  fate  of  the  nation  as  a  third-rate  power, 
good.  Whatever  would  have  made  it  always  do  things  with 
happens,  whatever  small  pullings  and  haulings,  in  short 
else  we  do  in  any  breaths,  and  from  hand-to-mouth — a  kind 
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of  national  palavering  was  there  that  could 

and  seesawing.  And  be  done  to  touch  the 

it  is  all  because  every  man,  woman,  and  imagination  of  the  crowd? 
child  in  the  country — scores  of  generations  Six  thousand  women  a  day  were  going 
of  them  for  hundr^s  of  years — have  been  in  and  out  of  A.  T.  Stewart’s  great  store 
taught  that  the  great  spiritual  truth  or  on  Broadway. 

principle  at  the  bottom  of  correctly  buy-  A.  T.  Stewart  announced  to  New  York 
ing  a  turnip  is  to  begin  by  saying  that  you  in  huge  letters,  one  day,  that  from  that 
•do  not  want  a  turnip  at  all,  that  you  time  forward  there  would  be  a  fixed  price 
never  eat  turnips,  and  none  of  your  family  for  everything  sold  in  his  store,  and  that 
does,  and  that  they  never  would.  price  would  be  paid  for  it  by  everybody. 

The  other  man  begins  by  pointing  out  The  six  thousand  women  became  one 
that  he  is  never  going  to  sell  another  thousand. 

turnip  as  long  as  he  lives  if  he  can  help  it.  Then  two  thousand.  Some  of  them  had 
Gradually  the  facts  are  allowed  to  edge  in,  found  that  they  finished  their  shopping 
until  at  last  when  each  man  has  taken  off  sooner;  the  better  class  of  women,  those 
God  knows  how  much  from  the  value  of  his  whose  time  was  worth  the  most  and  whose 
soul,  and  spent  two  shillings’  worth  of  time  custom  was  the  largest,  gradually  found 
on  keeping  a  halfpenny  in  his  pocket,  the  they  did  not  want  to  shop  anywhere  else, 
two  parties  separate  courteously,  only  to  The  two  thousand  became  three  thousand, 
carry  out  the  same  great  spiritual  truth  four  thousand,  six  thousand,  ten  thousand, 
with  somebody  on  a  radish,  perhaps,  or  twelve  thousand. 

a  house  and  lot,  or  a  battle-ship,  or  a  war.  Other  department  stores  wanted  the 
or  a  rumor  of  a  war.  twelve  thousand  to  come  to  them.  They 

The  United  States,  sp>eaking  broadly,  is  announced  the  one  price, 
not  like  this.  But  it  might  have  been.  Hardware  stores  did  it.  Groceries  an¬ 

nounced  one  price.  Then  everybody. 

SHOPPING — THE  METER  OF  A  NATION’S  Not  all  the  clergymen  in  America,  speak- 

RELIGION  ing  together  on  the  same  Sunday  for 

months,  could  have  done  very  much  in  the 

In  the  United  States  some  forty  years  way  of  seriously  touching  the  imagination 
ago,  when  it  was  a  new  country,  and  of  the  crowd  on  the  moral  unworthiness, 
a  country  where  everybody  felt  democratic  the  intellectual  degradation,  the  national 
and  independent,  and  as  if  he  were  making  danger  of  picking  out  the  one  thing  that 
the  laws  of  the  universe  just  for  himself  nearly  all  the  p)eople  do,  and  had  to  do  all 
as  he  went  along,  there  was  a  period  of  day,  every  day,  and  making  that  thing 
ten  years  or  so  in  which  everything  that  mean,  incompetent,  and  small.  No  one 
p)eople  wore  on  their  bodies  or  put  in  their  had  thought  out  what  it  would  lead  to,  and 
mouths,  and  everything  that  they  read,  had  how  monstrous  and  absurd  it  was  and  would 
to  be  considered  as  an  original  first  proposi-  always  be  to  have  a  nation  taking  every 
tion — as  if  there  never  had  been  a  spool  of  little  thing,  all  day,  every  day,  that  they 
thread  before,  as  if  each  bit  of  dress  goods  were  buying  or  that  they  were  selling,  and 
was,  or  was  capable  of  being,  a  fresh  experi-  packing  it  full  of  adulterated  motives  and  of 
ment,  with  an  adventurous  price  on  it.  And  fresh  and  original  ways  of  not  doing  as  they 
before  we  knew  it,  a  moral  nagging  and  would  be  done  by — wreaking  all  their  sins 
edging  and  hitching  had  set  in,  and  was  fast  on  a  little  innocent  spool  of  thread,  breaking 
becoming  an  .\merican  trait.  every  one  of  the  ten  commandments  on  it! 

The  shopping  of  a  country  is,  on  the  It  was  A.  T.  Stewart — a  very  ordinary- 
whole,  from  a  psychologist’s  point  of  view,  looking,  practical  man  in  a  plain,  every-day 
the  most  spiritual  energy,  the  most  irre-  business,  who  arrested  the  attention  of  a 
vocable,  most  implacable  meter  there  can  nation  and  changed  the  habit  of  thought 
ever  be  of  the  religion  a  country  really  has.  and  trend  of  mind  of  a  great  p>eople,  and 
WTiat  was  there  that  could  be  done  with  made  them  a  candid,  direct  p)eople,  a  people 
an  obstinate,  pervasive,  unceasing  habit  of  that  went  with  great  sunny  prairies  and  high 
the  people  like  this — the  habit  of  never  mountains,  a  yea-and-nay  people,  straight¬ 
doing  what  one  would  forward,  and  free  from 

be  done  by?  What  palavering  for  ever. 


PEOPLE  ARE  ACQUIRING  AUTOMOBILES,  ORIENTAL  RUGS,  FIVE-HUNDRED-DOLLAR  GOWNS, 
MORE  RAPIDLY  JUST  NOW  THAN  THEY  ARE  ACQUIRING  GOODNESS. 


It  is  not  likely  that  he  was  conscious  of 
the  long  train  of  spiritual  results  he  had 
set  in  motion,  of  the  way  he  had  taken  the 
habit  of  mind,  the  daily,  hourly  psychology 
of  a  great  pieople,  and  had  wrought  it 
through  with  his  own  spirit — or  of  the  way 
he  had  saved  up  every-day  religion  in 
America,  and  set  it  where  it  could  be  used, 
and  had  freed  the  business  genius  of  a 
nation  for  its  most  characteristic  and  most 
effective  self-e.xpression. 

He  merely  was  conscious  that  he  could 
not  endure  palavering  in  doing  business 
himself,  and  that  he  would  not  submit  to 
being  obliged  to  endure  it,  and  he  believed 
millions  of  people  in  America  were  as  clean- 
cut  and  straightforward  as  he  was. 

And  the  millions  of  people  stood  by  him. 

Perhaps  A.  T.  Stewart  touched  the 
imagination  of  the  crowd  because  he  had 
let  the  crowd  touch  his,  had  really  seen 
what  crowds — in  spite  of  appearances — 
were  really  like. 

The  enterprise  of  touching  the  imagina¬ 
tion  of  the  crowd  with  goodness,  which  is 
being  conducted  every  day  on  an  enormous 
scale  around  us,  has  to  be  carried  on,  like 
all  huge  enterprises,  by  men  who  are  in  a 
large  degree  unconscious  of  it.  There  are 
ver>'  few  department  stores  in  England  or 
America  that  w’ould  expect  to  be  called 
pious;  but  with  thousands  of  pieople  flowing 
in  and  out  of  them  all  the  week,  and  with 
hundreds  of  clerks  to  attend  to  it — eight 
hours  a  day — there  w’ould  hardly  seem  to 
be  any  limit  to  what  such  a  store  could  do 
in  making  the  Golden  Rule  a  direct, 
pointed,  and  personal  thing. 

One  thinks  of  the  same  people  all  going 
in  and  out  of  department  stores — vast  con¬ 


gregations  of  them,  eight  hours  a  day,  which 
ministers  can  get  at  only  in  small  lots, 
twenty  minutes  a  week,  and  can  get  at 
only  with  words  even  then;  thinks  of  them 
all  being  convinced  in  terms  they  under¬ 
stand  and  iii  terms  they  keenly  feel,  con¬ 
vinced  in  hats  that  they  will  see  over 
and  over  again,  con\'inced  in  velvets  that 
they  are  going  to  put  on  and  off  for  years, 
in  laces,  waistcoats,  shoes,  in  dining-room 
chairs;  convinced  in  the  very  underclothes 
next  to  their  skins,  the  clothes  they  sleep  in  all 
night,  in  the  very  plates  on  which  they  eat, 
while  all  the  time  they  keep  remembering 
just  how  the  things  were  bought,  and  just 
what  was  claimed  for  them  and  what  was 
not  claimed  for  them,  and  thinking  how  the 
claims  came  true  or  how  they  did  not! 

I  just  saw,  lying  on  the  table  as  I  came 
through  the  hall  a  moment  ago,  a  hat  which 
(out  of  all  the  long  rows  of  hats  I  can  see 
faintly  reaching  across  the  years)  will  always 
be  to  me  a  memorable  hat.  My  great  mem¬ 
ory'  of  that  hat  is  now,  and  will  always  be  as 
long  as  I  live,  the  department  store  at  which 
I  bought  it;  and  the  things  the  depart¬ 
ment  store  managed  to  make  the  hat  say. 

I  had  been  in  the  store  the  day  before 
and  selected  in  broad  daylight,  with  a  big 
mirror  staring  me  out  of  countenance,  a 
hat  which  was  a  quarter  of  a  size  too  large. 
To  clinch  the  matter,  I  had  ordered  four 
ventilating  holes  to  be  punched  in  it,  and 
had  it  sent  to  my  rooms  to  be  my  hat,  im¬ 
placably  my  hat,  as  I  supposed,  for  better 
or  worse,  for  richer  or  pioorer.  The  next 
morning,  after  standing  before  a  mirror  and 
trying  hopiefully  for  a  few  minutes  to  see 
if  I  could  not  look  more  intelligent  in  the 
hat,  I  returned  to  the  store,  firmly.  I 
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had  made  up  my  mind  that  I  would  keep  moving  consciousness  behind  the  Face, 
from  looking  the  way  that  hat  had  made  wanted  me  to  be  a  becoming  customer  to 
me  look,  at  any  cost.  I  would  buy  a  new  them.  They  did  not  want  to  see  me  coming 
one.  in,  if  it  could  ix)ssibly  be  helped,  in  that 

I  jump>ed  into  a  cab,  and  a  moment  after  hat! 

I  arrived  I  found  myself  before  the  clerk  I  have  told  this  little  history  of  a  gray 
from  whom  I  had  bought  it,  with  a  new  hat  hat  because  the  same  thing  or  something 
on  my  head,  and  was  just  reaching  into  quite  like  it  might  have  happened  in  any 
my  pocket  for  my  purse  when  to  my  one  of  the  best  hundred  department  stores 
astonishment  I  heard,  or  seemed  to  hear,  in  the  world. 

the  great  Department  Store  Itself  (in  the  Most  people  can  remember  a  time — only 
gentle  accents  of  a  young  man  with  a  a  very  little  while  ago — when  clerks  in  huge 

yellow  mustache)  saying,  “I’m  sorry” — all  department  stores  or  selling-machines  were 

seven  stories  of  it,  gathering  itself  up  softly  not  expected  to  be  people  who  would 

and  saying,  “  I’m  sorry! ”  think  of  things  like  this  to  do,  or  who  would 

The  young  man  explained  that  he  was  know  how,  or  who  would  consider  them  good 

afraid  the  hat  was  wrong  the  day  before,  business  if  they  did. 

and  thought  he  ought  to  have  told  me  so,  I  used  often  to  go  into - ’s.  Every- 

and  that  the  store  would  not  want  me  to  body  remembers  it.  I  went  in,  as  a  rule, 

pay  for  the  mistake.  in  a  helpless,  waiting,  married  way  and  as 

I  came  home  a  changed  man.  I  had  a  mere  attache  of  the  truly  wise  and  good, 

been  hit  by  the  Golden  Rule  before,  in  All  I  ever  did  or  was  exp>ected  to  do  was  to 
department  stores,  but  always  rather  stand  by  and  look  wise  and  discriminating 
subtly;  never  with  such  a  broad,  beautiful  a  minute  about  dress  goods,  when  spoken 
flourish!  I  made  some  faint  acknowledg-  to.  I  used  to  put  in  my  time  looking 
ment  and  rushed  out  of  the  store.  behind  the  counters  at  all  those  busy. 

But  I  have  never  gone  past  the  store  pale,  yellow-lighted  p>eople  in  little  holes 

since — on  a  ’bus,  or  in  a  taxi,  or  sliding  or  stalls,  trying  to  be  human  and  natural 
through  the  walkers  on  the  street — with-  in  that  long,  low,  indoor  street  of  theirs, 
out  looking  up  to  it,  to  its  big,  quiet  win-  with  crowds  of  women  staring  by  them  and 

dows,  its  broad,  honest  pillars  fronting  a  picking  at  things — always  that  moving 

world.  I  take  off  my  hat  to  It.  sidewalk  of  questions,  that  dull,  eager 

stream  of  consciousness  sweeping  by.  No 
THE  STORE  WITH  HUMAN  CLERKS  sunlight — just  the  crowds  of  covetousness 

and  shrewdness. 

I  had  found  a  department  store  that  had  I  used  to  wonder  about  the  clerks,  many 
absolutely  identifi^  itself  with  my  inter-  of  them,  and  what  they  would  be  like  at 

ests — that  could  act  about  a  hat  the  w’ay  a  home  or  under  an  apple-tree  or  each  with  a 

wife  would.  A  department  store  that  bit  of  blue  sky  to  go  with  them.  They 
looked  forward  to  a  p)ermanent  relation  with  used  to  seem  in  those  days,  as  I  looked, 
me — a  great,  live  machine  that  could  be  mostly  p)oor  underground  creatures  living 
glad  and  sorry,  that  really  took  me  in,  knew  in  a  sort  of  subway  of  things  in  a  hateful, 
how  I  felt  about  things,  cared  how  I  looked  hard,  little  world  of  clothes,  each  with  his 
as  I  walked  down  the  street!  Sometimes  little  study  or  trick  or  knack  of  appearances, 
I  think  of  the  p>oor,  wounded,  useless  thing  standing  there  and  selling  people  good  looks, 
I  took  back  to  them,  with  those  pitiless  day  after  day,  at  so  much  a  yard, 
holes  punched  in  it — just  where  no  one  To-day  in  a  hundred  cities  one  can  go 
else  would  ever  have  had  them.  I  always  into  department  shops  where  one  would 
feel  about  the  store,  that  great  marble-and-  get,  standing  and  looking  on  idly,  totally 
glass  Face,  when  I  go  by  it,  as  if,  in  spite  of  different  impressions.  There  are  hundreds 
all  the  difficulties.  It  wanted  me  to  be  of  thousands  of  young  men  and  women  who 
beautiful.  I  at  least  feel  and  know  that  have  made  being  a  clerk  a  new  thing  in  the 
the  people  who  w’ere  the  brain,  the  daily  world.  The  public  has  already  had  its 
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imagination  touched  by  them,  and  is  be-  man’s  imagination  with  one  line  of  goods,  he 
ginning  to  deal  with  clerks,  as  a  class,  on  does  it  with  another.  If  he  can  not  make 
a  different  level.  him  see  things  and  do  as  he  would  be  done 

This  has  been  brought  to  p>ass  because  by  with  one  kind  of  customer,  another  is 
the  employer  has  been  thought  of,  or  has  moved  in  front  of  him  presently,  and 

thought  of  himself,  who  engages  and  pays  another,  and  another;  the  man’s  inner  sub- 
for,  in  clerks,  the  highest  qualities  in  human  stance  is  being  attacked  and  changed 

nature  that  he  can  get.  He  picks  out  and  nearly  every  minute,  every  day.  Every 
persuades  to  be  clerks,  people  who  would  oflScer  of  the  staff,  every  customer  who 
have  felt  superior  to  it  in  days  gone  by —  slips  softly  up  to  the  counter  in  front  of 
men  and  women  who  habitually  depend  for  him,  makes  him  think  of  the  Golden  Rule 
their  eflSdency  in  showing  and  selling  goods  in  a  new  way,  or  in  some  shading  of  a  new 
upon  their  more  generous  emotions  and  way,  confronts  him  with  the  will,  with  the 
insights,  their  imaginations  about  other  expectation,  with  the  religion  of  his  em- 
people.  ployer. 

They  gather  in  their  new  customers.  In  this  store,  one  thousand  of  the  two 
and  keep  up  their  long  lists  of  old  and  thousand  five  hundred  clerks  are  men.  If 

r^ular  customers,  through  shrewd  visions  I  were  a  minister  wondering  nearly  every 

of  service  to  p)eople  and  through  their  tech-  day  how  to  work  in  for  my  religion  a  fair 

nical  gift  for  making  the  Golden  Rule  chance  at  men,  I  should  often  look  wistfully 

work.  from  over  the  edge  of  my  pulpit,  I  imagine. 

When  one  looks  at  it  practically  and  from  to  the  head  of  this  department  store,  sitting 
the  point  of  view  of  all  the  consequences,  at  that  quiet,  calm,  empty-looking  desk  of 

a  bargain  is  the  most  spiritually  conclusive,  his  in  his  little  office  at  the  top  of  his  big 

most  self-revealing  exp)erience  that  people  building,  with  nothing  but  those  six  or  seven 
can  have  together.  Every  bargain  is  a  little  buttons  he  softly  puts  his  thumbs 
cross-section,  in  three  tenses,  of  a  man.  on,  connecting  him  with  a  thousand  men. 

A  bargain  tells  everything  about  people — 

who  they  are  and  what  they  are  like.  It  the  parish  behind  the  counters 
also  tells  what  they  are  going  to  be  like 

unless  they  take  pains.  And  it  tells  what  And  he  does  not  even  need  the  buttons, 
they  are  not  going  to  be  like,  too,  some-  Every  man  knows  and  feels  personally  and 
times,  and  why.  intimately  what  the  man  at  the  desk  is 

The  man  who  comes  nearest  in  modern  asking  him  to  do  with  a  particular  customer 
life  to  being  a  pope  is  the  man  who  deter-  who  stands  before  him  at  the  moment, 
mines  in  what  spirit  and  by  what  method  As  soon  as  the  customer  is  there  the  man 
the  people  under  him  shall  conduct  his  at  the  desk  practically  is  there  too.  His 
bargains  for  him  and  deal  with  his  cus-  religion  works  by  wireless,  and  goes  auto- 
tomers.  The  head  of  the  department  store  matically  and  as  from  a  huge  stored-up 
that  I  know  best  has  a  parish  behind  his  reservoir  to  all  that  happens  in  the  place, 
counters  of  twenty-five  hundred  men  and  He  makes  regularly,  with  his  idea  of  good- 
women.  He  is  in  the  business  of  determin-  ness,  anywhere  from  twenty  to  sixty 
ing  their  religion — the  way  they  make  their  pastoral  calls  (one  with  each  sale  they  make) 
religion  work — eight  hours  a  day,  six  days  on  a  thousand  men  a  day.  He  is  not 
a  week.  dependent,  as  the  ordinary  minister  often 

He  seems  to  me  to  be  engaged  in  the  most  is,  on  their  dying,  or  on  their  babies,  or  on 
ceaseless,  most  penetrating,  most  powerful,  their  wives,  for  a  chance  to  get  at  men 
and  most  spiritual  activity  in  the  world,  with  his  religion. 

He  is  really  getting  at  the  imaginations  If  I  wanted  to  take  a  spiritual  census  of 
of  people  with  his  idea  of  goodness.  If  he  modern  civilization  and  get  at  the  actual 
does  not  work  his  way  through  to  a  clerk’s  scientific  facts — what  we  would  have  to 
imagination  one  minute,  or  one  day,  he  call  probably  the  foot-tons  of  religion  in 
does  the  next.  If  he  can  not  open  up  a  the  world  to-day — I  would  not  look  for 
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them  in  the  year-  ^  8oes 

books  of  churches.  I  up  with  its  crowds  of 

would  get  them  by  going  about  in  the  people  in  it,  with  business  and  with  daily 

great  department  stores,  by  moving  among  living  and  hoping  and  dying  in  it,  and 

the  men  and  women  in  them  day  after  day,  strikes  heaven.  It  is  a  steeple  of  democracy, 

and  standing  by  and  looking  on  invisibly.  The  hollow  domes  of  St.  Peter’s  or  St. 

Like  a  shadow  or  a  light  I  would  watch  Paul’s  and  all  the  rest,  with  their  vague, 

them,  registering  their  goodness  daily,  airy  other-worldliness,  all  soaring  and  tug- 

hourly,  on  their  counters,  over  their  count-  ging  like  so  many  balloons  of  religion  and 

ers,  measuring  out  their  souls  before  God  goodness,  trying  to  get  away  from  this 

in  dress  goods,  shoes,  boas,  hats,  silk,  and  world,  are  not  so  splendid,  so  magnihcently 

bread  and  butter!  wilful  as  the  Metropolitan  Tower — as  the 

This  is  especially  true  in  America.  souls  of  these  modem,  heaven-striking  men, 

In  the  things  which  we  borrow  in  America,  taking  the  world  itself,  its  streets  of  stone, 

we  are  far  behind  the  rest  of  the  world,  of  steel,  its  very  tunnels,  and  lifting  them 

In  the  things  which  we  create,  we  are  up  before  us  all  as  blind  offerings,  as 

ahead.  unbounded  instincts,  as  prayers,  as  songs. 

Naturally,  if  civilization  is  a  race  of  to  the  blue  heaven, 
borrowing,  nations  like  England  and  France,  I  worship  my  country,  my  people,  my 
fifty  miles  apart  from  one  another,  keep  city,  when  I  hear  the  big  bell  in  it  and 

ahead  of  a  nation  that  is  three  thousand  when  I  look  up  to  where  the  tower  is  in 

miles  away  from  where  it  can  borrow —  that  still  place  like  a  sea — up  there  where 

like  the  United  States.  It  is  a  far  cry  that  little,  white,  quiet  country  belfry  sits 

from  the  land  of  the  Greeks,  with  its  in  the  light,  in  the  dark,  above  the  vast 

still,  sunny  temples  and  dreams,  and  from  and  roaring  city, 

England,  with  its  sleepy  prayers  in  country  To  me  the  Metropolitan  Tower  sweeping 
churches,  to  New  York  with  its  practical,  up  its  prayer  out  of  the  streets,  the  way  it 

sky-scraping,  hewing  prayer.  does,  lifts  itself  up  as  one  of  the  mighty  signs 

New  York!  Scooping  its  will  out  of  the  and  jwrtents  of  our  time.  Have  you  not 

very  heavens !  heard  the  bell  tolling  to  people  in  the  midst  of 

New  York!  The  most  stem  and  manful  business  and  singing  great  hymns?  A  great 

prayer  of  all,  half  asking  and  half  grasping  city  lifts  itself  and  prays  in  it — prays  while 

out  of  the  hand  of  God!  it  sings  and  clangs  so  absent  -  looking 

This  is  America’s  religion.  below. 

The  Metropolitan  Tower,  with  its  big  I  like  to  go  out  before  going  to  sleep  and 
clock-dial  wdth  its  three  stories  of  telling  take  a  look  at  it.  One  more  look,  before 
what  time  if  is  and  its  great  bell  singing  I  sleep,  upon  the  tower,  strong,  unyielding, 
hymns  above  the  dizzy  flocks  of  sky-  alive,  sinewy,  imperturbable,  lifting  up 
scrapers,  typifies  the  soul  of  New  York  within  itself  the  steel  and  soul  of  the  world, 
to  me.  I  am  content  to  go  to  sleep. 

If  you  could  see  a  soul — if  you  could  see  It’s  a  kind  of  steeple  of  the  business  of 
the  soul  of  New  York — it  would  look  more  this  world.  I  had  never  thought  that 

like  the  Metropolitan  Tower  than  any-  business  needed  a  steeple  before  until  I 

thing  else.  saw  the  Metropolitan  Tower  and  heard  it 

It  seems  to  be  trying  to  speak,  away  up  singing  above  the  streets.  I  have  always 

there  in  the  whiteness  and  the  light — ^^the  wanted  in  a  modem  office-building  a  great 

very  soul  of  the  yoimg,  resistless,  iron-  solemn  bell  to  remind  us  what  the  common 

hearted  city.  day  is.  I  like  to  hear  it  striking  a  common 

There  is  an  American  city  in  the  Metro-  hour,  and  what  could  be  done  in  it.  I  stop 
politan  Tower.  Probably  it  is  the  greatest-  in  the  street  to  listen — to  listen  while  that 
minded  tower  in  the  world.  It  does  not  great  hive  of  people  tolls — tolls  not  the 
impress  one  like  the  lonely  towers  of  reveries  of  monks  above  the  roofs  of  the 
Cologne,  stretching  up  in  stony  emptiness  sky-scrapers,  but  the  religion  of  business— 
against  the  sky  out  of  that  old,  faded  region  of  the  real  and  daily  things,  the  seri- 
of  religion.  When  one  stands  in  Madison  ousness  of  the  mighty  street,  and  the  faces 
Square  and  looks  up 

at  this  white  tower  women. 
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smiles  up  at  us  in  the  friendliest  -way, 
like  some  shy,  living  creature,  inviting  us 
to  come  and  slake  our  thirst.  The 
mere  sight  of  a  spring  usually  makes  us 
thirsty  at  once,  no  matter  how  recently 
we  may  have  filled  up  on  tap- water  or  well- 
water. 

No  little  of  the  charm  of  the  soda-fountain 
is  due  to  the  rush  and  bubble  and  sparkle 
of  its  stream,  as  it  pours  hissing  and  swirling 
and  foaming  into  the  glass.  And  who  can 
tell  how  much  of  the  fatal  seductiveness 
of  equally  effervescent  but  less  innocent 
beverages,  with  their  crimson  sparkle  or 
creamy  foam,  or  “purple  bubbles  winking 
on  the  brim,”  may  be  due  to  their  hypnotic 
appeal  to  our  fascinated  eye,  as  -we  “look 
upon  the  wine  when  it  is  red,  when  it 
moveth  itself  aright”? 

Certain  it  is  that  the  most  popular  and 
irresistible  liquors,  from  lowly  lager  to 
lordly  champagne,  are  those  that  sparkle 
and  foam  and  bite,  with  the  keen  fresh 
tang  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  Even  whisky 
has  to  be  mixed  with  something  sparkling. 


“soda”  or  “Polly,”  in  order  to  make  it 
attractive  to  the  eye  or  even  to  the  palate, 
except  of  the  educated  or  jaded  minority. 
No  small  amoimt  of  the  charm  of  “fizzy” 
drinks,  whether  innocent  or  hurtful,  lies 
in  the  “fizz.”  The  motto,  “All  fizz  aban¬ 
don,  ye  who  enter  here!”  over  the  door 
of  every  saloon  and  bar,  if  enforced,  would 
well-nigh  sound  the  death  knell  of  drunken¬ 
ness. 

The  fascination  of  the  spring  goes  deep 
and  very  far  back.  When  primitive  man 
began  to  pluck  up  his  courage  and  come 
out  of  the  caves  and  holes  in  the  earth, 
in  which  he  hid  himself  when  he  first  came 
down  from  the  tree-tops,  and  to  walk 
boldly  abroad  in  the  sunlight  and  camp 
for  the  night  wherever  he  felt  like  it, 
right  out  in  the  open,  he  built  his  camp-fire 
on  the  bank  of  some  spring.  Grow^ing 
bolder,  he  built  his  rude  hut  within  the 
circle  of  its  friendly  smile,  and  soon  the 
spring  became  one  of  his  household  gods. 

Most  of  the  early  religions  frankly 
worshipf)ed  living  springs  and  the  nixies, 
kelpies,  nymphs,  and  spirits  which  were  in¬ 
vented  to  haunt  them;  and  all  classic  and 
medieval  literature,  and  even  many  a 
modem  church  service  and  liturgy,  are  full 
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of  survivals  of  this  curious  worship  of  the 
water-sprites  of  the  spring. 

Our  confidence  in  the  healing  power  of 
springs  and  baths,  our  habit  of  Taking 
the  Cure,  are  really  at  bottom  matters  of 
religious  belief  and  articles  of  faith.  That 
is  why  each  proud  p)ossessor  of  a  liver,  each 
victim  of  “rheumatiz,”  swears  so  fervently 
by  the  virtues  of  his  favorite  bath  or  spring. 

By  and  by,  in  the  course  of  his  wander¬ 
ings  and  hunting  forays  from  one  hill 
valley  to  another,  Pithecanthropus  f rectus, 
or  homo  o/a/us  (“  Sp)eechless  Man’Oi^s  the 
schoolmen  called  him,  happened  upon 
certain  springs  that,  instead  of  rising  still 
and  cold  and  sparkling,  came  up  with  a 
bubble  and  a  sputter  and  threw  up  evil¬ 
smelling  gases  or  fantastic  wreaths  of  vapor. 
Here  was  something  new  and  strange  and 
uncanny;  it  had  an  air  of  mystery  and  a 
powerful  smell.  The  more  he  thought 
about  it,  the  more  it  puzzled  him;  his  only 
possible  conclusion  was:  “The  Devil  must 
be  in  it.”  Whereupon  the  waters  of  that 
spring  instantly  became  Big  Medicine! 

THE  ANNUAL  SLUICE 

Other  springs  that  he  spied  and  rushed 
eagerly  toward,  when  hot  and  weary  with 
trailing  the  wounded  aurochs,  look^  cool 
and  inviting  as  usual;  but  when  he  threw 
himself  on  his  stomach  and  plunged  his  lips 
into  them,  he  leaped  up  in  disgust  and 
disappointment,  with  a  taste  of  rotten  eggs 
or  sea  water  in  his  mouth,  and  a  gripe  in 
his  center  of  gravity. 

It  was  too  nasty  to  drink;  it  was  too 
cold  to  lie  down  and  soak  in.  There  was 
only  one  thing  it  could  be  good  for,  and  that 
was  medicine.  This  is  precisely  the  method 
by  which  many  of  our  most  famous  reme¬ 
dies,  particularly  of  the  bitter  tonic  class, 
have  been  raised  to  the  level  of  the  medicine 
shelf.  Anything  which  has  a  bitter  or 
other  vile  taste  and  is  poisonous  in  large 
doses,  is  sure  to  be  “good  for  you,”  in  small 
ones. 

Whenever  the  caveman  had  a  persistent 
“misery”  in  his  interior,  after  a  three  days’ 
gorge  on  reindeer  au  naturel  (which  meant 
all  but  the  horns  and  hide),  that  would  not 
yield  to  household  remedies,  he  hied  himself 
off,  to  camp  for  a  few  days  and  fill  up  on 
the  waters  of  the  haunt^  spring.  They 
promptly  sluiced  out  everything  that  had 
accumulated  in  his  interior,  and  killed  his 


appetite  at  the  same  time,  so  he  soon  got 
well  and  went  back  to  boast  of  the  magic 
of  his  own  discovery,  filled  with  the  de¬ 
lighted  conviction  that  he  could  gorge  him¬ 
self  on  reindeer  entrails  in  the  future 
ad  libitum,  because  he  knew  what  to  take 
for  it. 

Such  was  the  beginning  of  the  famous 
custom  of  Taking  the  Waters,  which  has 
continued  on  precisely  the  same  intelligent 
plan  imtil  the  present  day.  The  process 
may  be  roughly  epitomiz^  as  living  like 
one  kind  of  a  fool  for  fifty  weeks  out  of 
the  year,  and  then  like  another  kind  fw 
two  weeks  to  even  up. 

An  ounce  of  prevention  at  home  is  worth 
a  ton  of  Taking  the  Waters  abroad. 

The  life  that  the  fashionable  invalid,  the 
tired  business  man,  lives  at  the  springs  is 
just  as  ridiculous,  as  abnormal  and  un¬ 
wholesome  as  that  which  he  lives  at  home, 
only  in  the  opposite  direction,  so  to  speak. 
The  fashionable  invalid  starv'es  himself  for 
a  month  iii  order  to  make  up  for  a  year’s 
overgorging.  The  tired  business  man  lives 
the  intellectual  life  of  a  jelly-fish,  with  the 
social  amusements  of  a  hen,  for  five  peni¬ 
tential  weeks,  in  order  to  atone  for  the 
overdriving  and  overdissipating  of  the 
previous  forty-seven.  Both  go  away  with 
the  comforting  feeling  that  they  have 
earned  a  Writ  of  Indulgence — a  license  to 
live  "as  they  “dam  please,”  because  the 
Cure  can  be  confidently  relied  upon  to 
“straighten  them  out  again”  next  year. 
The  “bath”  habit  is  in  principle  as  bad  as 
the  dmg  habit,  though  fortunately  in 
practise  far  less  harmful. 

But  while  theoretically  objectionable, 
there  are  many  things  practically  to  be 
said  in  favor  of  the  baths  and  spring  habit; 
and  it  is  these  beneficent  features  which 
account  for  its  extraordinary  vogue  in  the 
past  and  its  persistence  down  to  the  present 
It  was,  in  fact,  the  forerunner  of  the 
vacation  habit  and  of  the  custom  of  daily 
bathing.  And  so  far  from  showing  any 
signs  of  decline,  it  is  still  growing,  on  account 
of  the  enormous  increase  of  city-dwelling 
populations,  who  need  a  vacation  in  the 
country  somewhere,  and  of  the  wealth  that 
accompanies  this  increase.  Also  from  the 
fact  that  by  the  use  of  our  two  great  Slaves 
of  the  Lamp,  the  steam-engine  and  the 
printing-press,  the  transcendent  virtues  of 
a  spring  and  the  beauties  of  its  surroundings 
can  be  heralded  over  the  whole  world  and 
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pilgrims  can  flock  to  it  from  half  a  hemi¬ 
sphere. 

The  virtues  of  the  baths  are,  first,  that 
inasmuch  as  a  spring — certainly  one  which 
rushes  or  bubbles  much — requires  higher 
levels  in  the  near  background,  from  which 
surface  water  can  run  down  on  sloping  layers 
of  rock,  most  of  the  fountains  which  have 
medicinal  reputations  break  out  upon  the 
slopes  or  at  the  foot  of  some  mountain 
range,  with  the  fresh,  clear  air  and  pic¬ 
turesque  surroundings  of  the  hill-country. 
It  would  have  been  difficult  to  select  more 
charming  settings  than  those  of  a  majority 
of  our  most  famous  European  and  Ameri¬ 
can  springs. 

A  three  weeks’  cure — which  is  the  “stand¬ 
ard”  length  the  world  over — means  a  three 
weeks’  vacation  in  a  delightful  open-air 
resort,  with  plenty  of  the  most  agreeable 
company  in  the  world — that  is  to  say, 
people  who  are  doing  just  exactly  what 
you  are,  and  are  willing  to  listen  to  your 
symptoms  on  condition  of  being  ailow^  to 
relate  theirs  in  return. 

This  is  precisely  the  kind  of  company 
which  an  invalid  really  wants,  and  which, 
contrary  to  popular  impression,  is  the  best 
and  most  cheering  for  him  in  the  world. 
He  is  utterly  lost  and  out  of  place  among 
vigorous,  healthy  jieople — they  make  him 
feel  worse  by  contrast,  and  they  have  not 
time  to  sit  and 
“  swap  symptoms  ” 
with  him,  even  if 
sympathetically  in- 
clin^;  he  has  “no 
one  to  play  with.” 

Though  it  is  general¬ 
ly  supposed  that 
watching  the  suffer¬ 
ings  of  others  de¬ 
presses  an  invalid, 
as  a  matter  of  fact 
nothing  cheers  him 
up  quite  so  much  as 
the  discovery  of  an¬ 
other  patient  who  is 
worse  off  than  he  is 
— especially  if  at  the 
same  time  he  can 
find  others  on  the 
mend  who,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  own 
glowing  and  detailed  accounts,  were  six 
weeks  before  at  death’s  door. 

The  moment  that  a  place  becomes  popu¬ 


lar  as  a  mere  fashionable  parade-ground  or 
a  gambling  resort,  the  invalids  quietly 
desert  it.  But  so  long  as  a  place  can 
maintain  its  simple  “early  to  bed  and  early 
to  rise”  habits  of  life  and  its  soothing  atmos¬ 
phere  of  sympathetic  invalidism,  it  will 
retain  its  reputation  as  a  health  resort, 
whether  its  waters  are  of  the  slightest 
curative  value  or  not,  if  only  they  have  been 
believed  to  be  so  once. 

All  that  a  health  resort  needs  is  a  start 
Since,  for  the  most  part,  only  mild  and 
chronic  cases  come  to  it,  at  least  two-thirds 
of  whom  will  get  letter  of  themselves  if 
nothing  positively  harmful  be  done  to 
them,  it  will  accumulate  its  own  reputa¬ 
tion.  It  is  not  the  only  system  of  medicine, 
physical,  mental,  or  miraculous,  which  owes 
its  reputation  to  the  p>ermanent  odds  of 
five  to  one  in  favor  of  recovery. 

The  third  and  lea.st  imp)ortant  good 
feature  of  the  cure  is  the  water  itself.  It 
makes  very  little  difference  what  kind  of 
water  it  is,  so  long  as  it  is  wet.  To  sluice 
oneself  freely  with  water  by  the  gallon, 
internally,  externally,  and  eternally — “any 
old  water”  will  do — is  a  pretty  safe  trump 
play  in  cases  of  doubt,  no  matter 
what  is  the  matter  with  you.  It  may  do 
you  lots  of  good,  and  it  is  pretty  sure 
not  to  do  much  harm  save  when  the 
heart  or  the  kidneys  are  badly  broken 
down.  No  matter 
what  accumulation 
of  ix)isons  may  have 
piled  up  in  your  in¬ 
terior  from  under¬ 
exercise,  overwork, 
dissipation,  bad  air, 
loss  of  sleep,  and 
irrational  behavior 
generally,  this  in¬ 
ternal  laundry  proc¬ 
ess  is  very  likely  to 
loosen  up  the  “big 
dirt”  and  start  it 
floating  out  of  your 
system,  even  if  it 
won’t  take  out  all 
the  stains.  After  ten 
days  of  soaking  and 
sluicing  and  stewing, 
you  are  certainly 
cleaner  than  you 
were  when  you  began. 

A  change  of  air,  with  pleasant  surround¬ 
ings,  a  regular  life — that  is,  one  so  dull  and 
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monotonous  that  you  fly  eagerly  to  the 
arms  of  Morpheus  as  the  only  escape  from 
being  bored  to  death — and  a  good  sluicing 
inside  and  out,  with  nothing  much  to  eat — 
these  are  the  virtues  of  the  Cure. 

Unexpected  and  paradoxical  as  it  may 
sound,  the  waters  themselves,  in  their 
differences  from  one  another,  or  from  or¬ 
dinary  well  water — that  is,  in  the  salts  or 
gases  which  they  may  contain — have  ex¬ 
ceedingly  little  to  do  with  the  cures  wrought 
at  springs  and  baths.  Such  virtue  as  they 
may  have,  apart  from  their  wetness  or  their 
heat,  depends  chiefly  on  the  nauseousness 
of  their  taste,  or  the  vileness  of  their  smell, 
and  the  profoundness  of  the  impression 
which  these  properties  make  upon  the 
imagination  of  the  invalid. 

In  fact,  it  is  an  open  secret  among  resort 


physicians  that  the  best  medicinal  water  is 
the  one  that  has  least  salts  or  sulphur  in  it, 
because  then  they  can  induce  their  patients 
to  drink  larger  quantities.  The  thing  that 
really  does  the  business  is  the  water,  the 
plain  H2O — the  wetness,  in  short;  and  most 
mineral  waters,  no  matter  how  heavily 
loaded  with  horrible  salts,  have  that  good 
quality  at  least. 

I  am  well  aware  that  this  will  appear  like 
an  absurdly  improbable,  if  not  incredible, 
statement;  and  I  shall  be  reminded  at  once 
that  the  shelves  of  our  libraries  groan  under 
an  array  of  medical  treatises  upon  the 
science  of  baths  and  springs,  known  by  the 
imp)osing  title  of  Balneo-therapy,  solemnly 
dividing  mineral  and  medicinal  waters  into 
various  classes,  such  as  acid  and  alka¬ 
line,  sulphurous,  ferruginous,  chalybeate. 
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procession  of  unpronounceable  salts  ranging 
from  ten  to  twenty  titles  in  length. 

Surely  any  one  who  would  swallow  such 
a  department  store  or  geological  men¬ 
agerie  as  that  might  expect  some  positive 
results  1 


laxative,  tonic,  etc.  And,  of  course,  the  pros¬ 
pectus  of  every  mineral  spring  and  of  every 
bath  carries  on  its  title-page  a  most  im¬ 
posing  chemical  analysis,  detailing  the 
numl^r  of  grains  per  gallon,  or  parts  per 
thousand,  in  its  water,  of  a  most  dignified 
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All  very  true;  but  there  is  one  insignifi¬ 
cant  little  fact  which  every  chemist  knows, 
but  which  the  general  public  does  not 
know — and  this  is  that  the  commonest  and 
most  insignificant  sample  of  ordinary  well 
water  or  tap  water  also  possesses  a  table 


of  mineral  contents  which,  if  written  out 
at  full  length  in  the  fine  Italian  hand  of  the 
analyst,  would  strike  terror  into  the  soul 
of  the  beholder.  The  water  that  most  of 
us  drink  every  day  contains  at  least  half, 
and  often  two-thirds,  of  the  high-sounding 
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salts  which  make  up  the  roll  of  honor  of 
the  most  potent  mineral  water.  The  only 
difference  between  the  two  is  that  the 
mineral  water  contains  larger  amounts  of 
salts. 

In  other  words,  a  mineral  water  is  nothing 
but  a  slightly  exaggerated  well-water.  It 
is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  a  gallon  of 
ordinary  dish-water  with  the  scum  off 
would  have  as  much  curative  value  as 
many  of  our  world-famous  mineral  waters, 
such  for  instance  as  those  of  the  Hot  Springs 
of  Arkansas,  the  Virginia  Hot  Springs,  Wies¬ 
baden,  Bath,  Harrogate,  and  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle.  Several  of  our  most  famous  springs 
were  actually  used  for  brine  to  boil  down 
and  make  salt  until  it  was  discovered  that 
they  contained  too  many  impurities  for 
wholesome  table  use.  They  are  like  the 
grocer’s  adulterated  sugar — “  too  much  sand 
for  table  use  and  not  enough  for  building 
purposes.”  The  best  general  definition,  in 
a  word,  of  eight-tenths  of  the  mineral 
waters  of  the  world  would  be,  “weak  sea¬ 
water.” 

WHY  SALT  WATER  IS  SALT 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  is  exactly  what 
most  of  them  are.  All  the  water  on  this 
cooling  globe,  of  course,  has  at  one  time 
or  another  fallen  from  the  clouds  in  the 
form  of  rain.  Its  “freshness”  is  in  direct 
proportion  to  its  nearness  to  the  aforesaid 
clouds.  Rain-water,  as  everybody  knows, 
is  perfectly  “fresh;”  that  is  to  say,  it  has 
not  yet  had  time  to  take  up  any  mineral, 
earthy,  or  salty  matters  from  the  soil.  As 
it  runs  down  in  the  brooks  and  streams,  or 
stands  in  mountain  lakes,  it  still  remains 
free  from  earthy  impurities  and  we  still 
call  it  “soft.” 

But  as  it  pours  on  down  toward  the  sea, 
sucks  up  more  and  more  of  the  salts  from 
its  bed  and  banks,  and  receives  the  leach- 
ings  of  the  rain-water  which  has  soaked 
down  more  slowly  through  the  soil  into 
the  streams,  it  gradually  b«:omes  harder 
and  saltier,  until  finally  at  its  mouth  the 
great  river  may  become  quite  hard. 

Then  in  the  permanent  reserv’oir  into 
which  it  pours — the  sea,  which  receives 
constantly  the  leachings  of  all  the  lands 
and  countries  that  drain  into  it,  and  at  the 
same  time  constantly  evaporates  up  into 
the  sky  to  form  clouds  again — the  water  be¬ 
comes  so  loaded  with  mineral  and  earthy 


constituents  that  we  simply  call  it 
“salt.” 

A  similar  “rich  sea  change”  takes  place 
in  that  rain-water  which,  instead  of  running 
directly  off  into  brooks  and  streams,  soaks 
down  into  the  soil.  The  deeper  it  goes, 
the  more  impregnated  it  becomes  with 
salts  and  lime,  until  by  the  time  it  has 
reached,  say,  thirty  or  forty  feet  in  depth 
and  we  sink  a  shaft  down  into  it,  pump 
it  up,  and  call  it  “  well-water,”  it  has  b^me 
quite  hard. 

If  it  goes  sinking  on  deeper  into  the  soil 
until  finally  it  strikes  a  sloping  water-proof 
stratum  along  the  top  of  which  it  runs  for 
anywhere  from  five  to  a  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  underground,  picking  up  the  salty 
drippings  of  the  earth  and  rocks  above  it 
as  it  goes,  it  naturally  becomes  saltier  and 
saltier.  Finally  it  either  leaks  out  through 
some  underground  fissure  into  the  sea  or 
else  finds  its  way  up  to  the  surface  again 
on  the  side  of  some  mountain  as  a  mineral 
spring. 

If  in  its  course  it  leaches  through  much 
fermenting  or  decaying  vegetable  matter 
(humus),  it  picks  up  enough  bubbles  of 
carbon  dioxid  (the  “gas”  of  our  soda-foun¬ 
tains)  to  become  charged  and  sparkling. 

Many  of  the  rocks  which  form  the 
deeper  layers  of  the  earth’s  crust  were 
laid  down  in  and  under  sea-water,  and 
hence  are  heavily  saturated  with  the  salts 
of  the  sea.  When  rain-water,  leaching 
gradually  down  from  the  surface,  strikes 
such  a  salt-saturated  bed  of  rocks  and 
is  either  brought  up  to  the  surface  by 
driven  wells  or  bubbles  up  of  its  own  ac¬ 
cord  in  the  gashed  side  of  some  mountain 
range,  it  is  so  heavily  saturated  with  these 
salts  that  it  is  then  known  as  brine.  A 
number  of  our  most  famous  mineral 
waters  are  simply  diluted  brine,  less  the 
more  poisonous  elements  like  iodids,  bro- 
mids,  and  chlorin.  Such,  for  instance, 
are  Congress,  Carlsbad,  Vichy,  Hunyadi, 
Apenta. 

So  far  as  positive  action  is  concerned, 
there  are  only  two  classes  of  mineral  waters, 
those  that  purge  and  those  that  do  not. 
All  other  effects  produced  or  supposed  to 
be  produced,  such  as  those  upon  the  diges¬ 
tion,  u]X)n  the  skin,  upon  the  kidneys,  or 
upon  the  liver,  are  almost  entirely  due  to 
the  amount  of  water  swallowed. 

The  vast  majority  of  the  salts  contained 
in  either  well-water  or  mineral  water 
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are  what  is  technically  known  as  inert, 
that  is  to  say,  they  produce  no  particular 
effect  except  that  in  excess  they  upset  the 
digestion  or  irritate  the  bowels  and  disturb 
the  general  equilibrium  of  the  system. 

Oddly  enough,  the  ideal  drinking  water 
for  health  is  neither  soft  water  nor  distilled 
water — that  is  to  say,  a  water  that  is  abso¬ 
lutely  free  from  any  form  of  saltness,  but 
one  that  contains  moderate  amounts  of 
the  ordinary  salty  constituents  of  Mother 
Earth.  Now  all  these  elements,  if  written 
out  with  their  full  chemical  titles,  with  the 
number  of  parts  p)er  thousand  placed 
op{X)site,  would  make  a  most  imposing 
array.  Here,  for  instance,  is  the  formula 
of  a  famous  mineral  water,  that  of  the 
Virginia  Hot  Springs,  and  side  by  side  with 
it  the  formula  of  the  water  of  one  of  the 
water  companies  supplying  London: 


VIRGINIA  HOT  SPRINGS  grains 

(Boiling  Spring)  per  gallon 

Calcium  Carbonate  and  Sulphate  .  .  23 

Sodium  Chlorid .  1.3 

Sodium  and  Magnesium  Sulphate  .  ,  5 

Silica,  Potash,  Iron . traces 


30.08 


LONDON  WATER  (Kent  Co.)  per  gai^n 

Calcium  Carbonate  and  Sulphate  .  .  21.67 

Sodium  Chlorid .  2.64 

Magnesia .  2.0 

Silica,  .\lumina.  Nitrates,  etc.  .  .  traces 


30-30 

Here  are  the  two  analyses  again,  trans¬ 
lated  into  the  vernacular,  so  far  as  common 
names  exist  for  the  various  salts: 


VIRGINIA  HOT  SPRINGS  per  gallon 

Lime  and  Plaster  of  Paris  .  .  1-3  teaspoonful 

Common  Salt . 1-5  pinch 

“Physic” Salts  (Glauber’s,  Ep¬ 
som,  or  Crab  Orchard)  .  .  i  pinch 

f 

LONDON  WATER  per  gallon 

Lime .  teaspoonful 

Plaster  of  Paris . 1-12  “ 

Common  Salt .  pinch 

Magnesia .  5^  “ 


A  better  comparison  still  for  suggesting 
their  probable  curative  powers  is  that 
between  our  most  famous  mineral  waters 
and  sea-water.  Take,  for  instance,  our 
own  Saratoga  Springs,  and  of  these  the 
best  known,  the  famous  “Congress,”  and 
contrast  its  table  of  contents  with  that  of 
ordinary  sea-water.  Here  are  the  analy¬ 
ses: 


SARATOGA  CONGRESS.  grains 

PER  GALLON 

Sodium  Chlorid .  385 

Magnesium  Carbonate .  56 

Calcium  Carbonate  and  Sulphate  .  .  116 

Sodium  Bicarbonate .  g 

Sodium  lodid .  4 

Bromid,  Iron,  Silica,  etc . traces 


Total  Salts 


SEA-WATER  grains 

Sodium  C^hlond  ••••••••  400 

Magnesium  Carbonate .  50 

Calcium  and  Potassium  Sulphate  and 

Carbonate .  52 

Bromin .  .  .  i 

lodin,  Fluorin,  Phosphates,  and  Silica  .  traces 


Total  Salts 


S03 


To  translate  again  into  plain  “United 
States”  as  nearly  as  may  be: 


SARATOGA 

Common  Salt . 

Magnesia . 

Lime  and  Plaster  of  Paris  . 
Bromid  and  lodid  .  .  . 


PER  CALUM 

8  teaspoonfids 
1  “ 


1-12 


SEA-WATER 

Common  Salt . 

Magnesia . 

Lime  and  Plaster  of  Paris  . 
Bromid  and  lodid  .  .  . 


PER  GALLON 

8  teaspiNinfuls 

I  “ 

I  “ 
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And  if  for  Saratoga  had  been  substituted 
the  famous  European  Vichy,  either  Grande 
Grille  or  C^estins,  the  only  difference  dis¬ 
coverable  would  have  been  a  slightly  smaller 
amount  of  common  salt  and  the  absence 
of  the  few  pinches  of  bitter-tasting  sul¬ 
phates,  iodids,  and  bromides,  with  a  little 
carbonate  of  soda  (saleratus)  added  to 
make  it  alkaline. 

In  short,  our  most  famous  and  world- 
renowned  mineral  waters  have  nothing  in 
them  which  is  not  also  contained  in  sea¬ 
water,  and  may  be  briefly  described  as 
either  diluted  sea-water  or  exaggerated 
well-water,  whichever  you  prefer.  There  is 
not  one  of  them,  from  the  weakest  to  the 
strongest,  which  could  not  be  manufactured  in 
the  seclusion  of  your  own  bedroom  out  of 
hydrant-water,  common  salt,  a  little  plaster 
scraped  off  the  wall  to  give  lime  and  plaster 
of  Paris,  and  five  cents'  worth  of  any  common 
laxative  salt,  such  as  Epsom,  Glauber's,  or 
Crab  Orchard.  If  you  will  warm  the  mix¬ 
ture  and,  striking  an  ordinary  old-fashioned 
“stinker"  sulphur  match,  inhale  its  fumes 
while  you  drink  it,  you  will  have  any  one  0] 
the  world-famous  hot  sulphur  spring  waters 
in  full  perfection. 
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An  amusing  feature  of  the  whole  business 
is  that  of  all  t^s  imposing  list  of  salts 
which  enter  into  most  mineral  waters 
practically  only  two  have  any  definite 
medicinal  effect  upon  the  human  body. 
These  are  the  sulphates  (rf  soda  and  of 
magnesium,  Glauber’s  and  Epsom  salts, 
which  are  powerful  laxatives.  A  great 
many  waters — including  sea-water — boast 
these  valuable  constituents;  but  only  one 
or  two  contain  them  in  sufficient  amounts 
to  produce  any  laxative  effect  unless  at 
least  a  gallon  be  swallowed. 

The  world-famous  Carlsbad  water,  for 
instance,  in  its  most  potent  “Sprudel” 
Spring,  contains  exactly  one  hundred  and 
forty  grains  of  sodium  sulphate  (Glauber’s 
salts)  to  the  gallon.  The  ordinary  laxative 
dose  of  this  salt  is  a  teasp)oonful,  or  sixty 
grains,  and  the  cathartic  one  a  tablespoonful, 
or  two  hundred  and  forty  grains.  Re¬ 
duced  to  figures,  this  simply  means  that  in 
order  to  secure  a  laxative  effect  from 
natural  Carlsbad  water  one  must  drink  at 
least  half  a  gallon,  and  for  a  cathartic 
effect  two  gallons. 

WHY  NOT  USE  HYDRANT  WATER? 

Few  things  could  better  illustrate  the 
trifling  part  that  the  water  itself  actually 
plays  in  a  cure  than  the  facts  which  I 
discovered  last  summer  when  visiting  Carls¬ 
bad,  as  to  the  amount  of  water  actually 
consumed.  In  going  about  and  watching 
the  victims  swallowing  their  doses,  I  was 
struck  by  the  extraordinary  length  of  time 
it  took  them  to  sip  a  small  glassful  of  the 
nauseous  fluid.  My  curiosity  was  aroused, 
and  I  asked  some  of  my  doctor  friends: 
“What  is  the  amount  of  water  you  usually 
advise  your  patients  to  drink  here  at 
Carlsbad?” 

“Oh,”  they  responded  unanimously,  “any¬ 
where  from  half  a  glassful  to  a  glassful  and 
a  half.” 

“Surely,”  I  said,  “that  is  much  less  than 
they  used  to  drink  in  the  old  days  when 
the  reputation  of  the  spring  was  made.” 

“Oh,  yes,”  they  replied.  “  In  those  days 
they  were  recommended  to  drink  anywhere 
from  twelve  to  sixteen  glasses  a  day,  but 
we  get  just  as  good  results  from  the  smaller 
doses.” 

WhereupKjn  I  asked  for  a  piece  of  pap)er 
and,  taking  out  my  pencil,  b^an  to  figure, 
with  the  result  of  discovering  that  the  fond 
3 


pjatrons  of  Carlsbad  to-day  are  actually 
taking  the  enormous  dose  of  from  ten  to 
fifteen  grains  of  sodium  sulphate  a  day — 
one-fifth  of  the  amount  necessary  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  laxative  result,  and  one-twentieth 
of  the  amount  necessary  to  act  as  a  ca¬ 
thartic. 

Yet  I  had  the  unanimous  testimony  of  my 
medical  colleagues  that  the  cures  resulting 
were  just  as  numerous  and  as  lasting  as 
before! 

One  of  the  most  aniusing  inconsistencies 
in  our  modem  springs  worship  is  the  curious 
fact  that  the  four  or  five  mineral  waters 
which  have  obtained  widest  vogue  and  are 
sold  by  thousands  of  bottles  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic  are  just  plain,  pure  spring- 
water  and  nothing  else.  They  contain 
enough  carbon  dioxid  from  decayed  vege¬ 
table  matter  to  give  them  a  “charge,” 
or  sparkle,  but  an  actually  smaller  content 
of  salty  matters  than  average  well  or 
hydrant  water. 

Such,  for  instance,  are  the  well-known 
Poland  Springs  in  this  country  and  that 
famous  Europjean  gold-mine,  affectionately 
known  all  over  clubdom  as  “Polly” — the 
one  indisp)ensable  element  of  a  “peg”  or 
a  “high-ball,”  which  is  suppjosed  to  neu¬ 
tralize  the  injurious  effects  of  the  other 
ingredients.  Both  of  these  famous  health- 
savers  and  life-preservers  contain  about 
five  grains  of  earthy  salts  p)er  gallon — that 
is  to  say,  about  one  part  in  ten  thousand — 
while  New  York  Croton  water  contains 
five,  Philadelphia  Schuylkill  water  four,  and 
most  of  the  dty  waters  of  the  world  con¬ 
tain  from  fifteen  to  thirty-five.  In  other 
words,  Poland  Springs  and  “Polly”  are 
both  pure,  plain  water  or  wetness. 

They  are  now  frankly  recognized  as  mere 
table  waters,  having  little  or  no  medicinal 
action  either  one  way  or  the  other;  but 
they  are  cordially  and  enthusiastically 
recommended  by  both  their  drinkers  and 
their  promoters  for  all  sorts  of  disturbances 
of  digestion  and  circulation;  and  in  the 
earlier  days  both  the  springs  were  famous 
health  resorts  and  wrought  wondrous 
cures. 

Even  more  striking  is  the  case  of  the 
historic  and  widely  renowned  hot  sulphur 
waters  of  both  America  and  Europe,  many 
of  whose  names  are  literally  household 
words  and  whose  fame  as  cures  for  all  sorts 
of  chronic  maladies  which  have  resisted  the 
skill  of  the  family  physician,  and  particu- 
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larly  for  a  certain  class  of  blood  diseases, 
is  world-wide.  Take  a  few  of  the  most 
famous — the  Hot  Springs  of  Arkansas  and 
the  Hot  Springs  of  Virginia  in  this  country, 
and  the  waters  of  Bath,  of  Harrogate,  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle  (Aachen),  and  of  Luchon  in 
Europe. 

The  water  of  the  notorious  Hot  Springs 
of  Arkansas,  which  probably  counts  more 
cures  to  its  credit  than  any  other  water  in 
America,  contains  exactly  eight  and  one- 
half  grains  p>er  gallon  of  mineral  matters,  all 
told — that  is  to  say,  about  half  as  much  as 
ordinary  hydrant-water.  Nor  does  the 
potency  of  its  salts  make  up  in  any  way  for 
the  smallness  of  amount,  for  over  one-half 
of  the  total  is  just  plain  lime,  another 
fourth  is  silica  or  sand,  and  the  only  trace 
of  anything  that  could  have  the  slightest 
curative,  or  positive,  effect  of  any  sort  is  a 
single  grain  p>er  gallon  of  sodium  and 
potassium  sulphate,  or  one-sixtieth  of  a 
laxative  dose  of  Glauber’s  salts  per  gallon. 
Take  half  a  trowelful  of  fresh  mortar, 
dissolve  it  in  twenty  hogsheads  of  warm 
water,  and  you  have  the  famous  Arkansas 
elixir  of  life  and  hair-restorer. 

The  water  of  the  Virginia  Hot  Springs 
has  a  slightly  larger  load  of  salts,  which 
just  brings  it  up  to  that  of  London  tap- 
water.  The  particular  salts  which  it  con¬ 
tains  are  equally  inert  and  useless. 

THE  SULPHUE  HUICBUG 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  the 
famous  sulphur  waters  of  Harrogate  con¬ 
tain  a  trifle  more  salts,  but,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  a  few  teaspoonfuls  of  common 
salt  to  the  gallon,  of  no  greater  medicinal 
activity.  The  waters  of  Bath  are,  again, 
almost  as  “washy”  as  those  of  the  Hot 
Springs  of  Arkansas,  while  those  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  are  almost  identical  with  the 
Harrogate  water,  barring  about*  two  tea¬ 
spoonfuls  of  common  salt  {>er  gallon. 

The  riddle  of  the  astounding  reputation 
of  the  Hot  Springs  of  Arkansas  is  easily 
solved.  It  is  the  enormous  doses  of  mer¬ 
cury,  by  the  mouth,  by  rubbing  in  through 
the  skin,  and  by  fumigation,  which  are 
administered  in  connection  with  the  water. 
The  mercury  does  the  work,  the  hot  sulphur 
water  gets  the  credit.  Ninety-five  per  cent, 
of  the  reputation  of  the  Hot  Springs  of 
Arkansas  and  of  those  of  Aix-la-Chapelle 
is  due  to  mercury. 


But,  says  some  one  at  once,  you  are  over¬ 
looking  the  sulphur  which  all  these  springs 
contain  in  such  unmistakable  amounts. 
That  is  only  another  of  the  gentle  little 
humbugs  of  Taking  the  Waters.  Sulphur 
gas  and  sulphids,  which  give  the  fa¬ 
mous  “brimstone”  or  rotten-egg  smell  and 
taste  to  waters,  have  no  known  curative 
effects.  But  as  a  means  of  profoundly 
impressing  the  imagination  and  gi\'ing 
the  water  a  high  reputation  in  advance 
for  curative  powers,  sulphur  is  of  enormous 
value. 

It  is  a  significant  and  rather  humiliating 
fact  that  the  waters  with  the  highest 
reputation  to-day  are  those  that  are  hottest 
and  taste  and  smell  most  strongly  of 
sulphur;  and  the  hotter  they  are  and  the 
louder  they  smell,  the  greater  their  reputa¬ 
tion  and  their  fame.  It  is  no  mere  accident 
that  the  water  which  has  probably  the 
widest  celebrity  and  the  highest  thera¬ 
peutic  reputation  in  the  world,  the  re¬ 
nowned  Sprudel  of  Carlsbad,  is  not  only 
the  most  heavily  loaded  with  sulphids,  but 
one  of  the  hottest  and  steamiest  waters  in 
the  world,  and  in  addition  bursts  up  in 
spouting  explosions  from  its  rocky  cleft 
every  few  minutes  day  and  night,  hurling 
roaring  jets  of  water  and  clouds  of  steam 
fifty  feet  into  the  air.  It  appeals  to  all  the 
senses  at  once. 

It  may  be  frankly  admitted,  however, 
that  although  salts  with  active  medicinal 
properties  of  any  sort  are  plentifully  lacking 
in  the  vast  majority  of  our  mineral  waters, 
it  is  quite  p>ossible  that  a  mere  change  in 
the  propKirtion  and  amounts  of  compara¬ 
tively  inactive  salts  may  in  some  way 
produce  considerable  effects  upon  the  nutri¬ 
tion  of  the  body.  Witness,  for  instance,  the 
disagreeably  familiar  effects  in  the  way  of 
internal  insurrections  from  a  “change  of 
water”  when  traveling,  even  though  both 
waters  be  pure  and  go^. 

Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  some  of  the 
so-called  “poisonous  springs,”  such  as  are 
found  in  many  of  the  mountainous  regions 
of  the  world,  notably  among  the  Idaho, 
Nevada,  and  Colorado  plateaux,  for  in¬ 
stance,  have  been  found  on  analysis  to 
contain  neither  arsenic,  lead,  nor  any  other 
poisonous  salt,  but  to  be  absolutely  pure 
HsO!  Yet  a  good  drink  of  water  from  one 
of  these  “chemically  pure”  springs  will 
produce  marked  discomfort  in  many  men 
and  animals  that  swallow  it. 


Taking  the  Waters 


When  it  comes  to  the  external  uses  and 
applications  of  the  waters  both  hot  and 
cdd,  we  touch  solid  realities.  Bathings  and 
douches  and  steamings  and  sweatings  pro¬ 
duce  very  decided  effects  and  are  a  great 
rdief  in  many  painful  conditions  of  the 
joints  and  muscles,  such  as  rheumatism, 
gout,  lumbago,  etc.  But  even  these  un¬ 
doubted  effects  have  been  greatly  exag¬ 
gerated,  and  again  the  principal  factor 
which  produces  the  result  is  plain  wetness. 

Nine- tenths  of  all  the  mineral  baths, 
mud  baths,  brine  baths,  and  the  like  have 
no  specific  powers  whatever,  rtor  any  cura¬ 
tive  effects  other  than  those  of  ordinary 
tub  water.  The  only  exception  is  a  small 
handful  of  waters  like  those  of  Nauheim, 
which  are  heavily  charged  with  carbonic 
add,  or  loaded  with  peculiarly  stimulating 
or  irritating  salts;  but  even  these  can 
readily  be  imitated. 

For  bathing  and  external  use,  those 
waters  which  are  hot  are  naturally  the 
prime  favorites,  on  account  of  the  well- 
known  effects  of  heat,  whether  dry  or 
moist,  in  relieving  pain  and  reducing  in¬ 
flammation;  and  those  springs  which  run  up 
well  toward  the  boiling-point  used  to  make 
a  special  boast  of  the  intensity  of  the 
natural  heat  in  their  waters,  which  was 
supposed  to  have  some  special  and  mysteri¬ 
ous  superiority  over  artificial  heat. 

One  of  the  most  amusing  things  to  note, 
in  visiting  springs  and  baths  in  half  the 
countries  of  Europe  and  states  of  the 
Union,  as  it  has  fallen  to  my  lot  to  do,  is 
the  absolute  uniformity  of  the  bathing, 
douching,  and  spraying  equipment.  Those 
springs  whose  natural  waters  are  cold,  heat 
them  up  to  a  respectable  steaming-point 
before  use,  in  some  instances  before  they 
permit  them  to  emerge  into  public  view  at 
all,  and  are  extremely  annoyed  if  any 
skeptic  questions  whether  their  original 
waters  are  hot  or  cold. 

They  all  have  tub-baths  and  sitz-baths 
and  mud-baths  and  sweat-boxes  and  hot- 
rooms  and  douche-rooms.  In  these  last 
the  unfortunate  patient  is  stood  up  in 
front  of  a  marble  and  nickel-plated  appara¬ 
tus  which  looks  like  a  cross  between  a  soda- 
fountain  and  a  Gatling  gun,  to  be  shot  at 
and  sprayed  and  steamed  and  frozen  and 
Scotch-douched — a  vicious,  alternating, 
rapid-fire  arrangement  by  which  the  luck¬ 
less  victim  is  deluged  alternate  half  minutes 
with  w’ater  as  cold  as  Greenland’s  icy 
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mountains  and  as  warm  as  India’s  coral 
strands. 

The  latest  wrinkle  in  all  of  them  is  the 
addition  of  a  ‘^Gurgel  Raum,”  whose  ap¬ 
palling  name  describes  its  purpose  exactly, 
namely:  a  place  where  patients  with  throat 
diseases  can  gargle  until  the  welkin  rings; 
and  an  inhalation  chamber  where  sprays 
and  gas  from  the  water  can  be  inhaled  into 
the  noses,  throats,  and  bronchial  tubes  of 
those  suffering  from  catarrh,  bronchitis, 
croup,  and  even,  horribile  diclu,  tuberculosis. 

The  rationale  of  all  these  latter  additions 
is  beautifully  illustrated  by  the  naive 
remark  of  a  Welsh  resort  physician  to  a 
colleague  of  mine:  “We  have  found  that 
the  air  of  Llanruthas  y  Coed  agrees  remark¬ 
ably  well  with  bronchial  and  nasal  troubles, 
so  we  are  going  to  put  in  an  inhalation  room, 
where  they  can  breathe  the  steam  from  the 
waters.” 

The  pure,  dry,  high-moorland  air  was  to 
cure,  and  the  waters  were  to  get  the  credit! 

MAKE  YOUR  OWN  MINERAL  SPRINGS 

The  astute  proprietors  of  mineral  springs 
are  not  “overlooking  any  bets”  of  any 
sort.  If  the  water  has  not  enough  mineral 
salts  in  it,  they  put  them  in;  if  it  has  too 
much,  they  dilute  it  before  it  is  allowed  to 
see  the  light.  Not  a  few  of  the  most 
famous  springs  are  said  actually  to  sell 
and  ship  away  in  bottles,  every  month, 
almost  as  much  water  as  flows  from  the 
spring  in  a  year.  Yet  a  chemical  analysis 
will  show  every  pint  of  it  to  contain  the 
exact  amount  and  proportion  of  salts  in 
the  genuine  water.  If  you  want  to  buy  a 
really  reliable  and  wholesome  bottled  water, 
order  one  which  frankly  admits  that  it  is 
made  from  distilled  water,  w'ith  the  requi¬ 
site  percentage  of  salts  added,  and  charged 
with  carbon  dioxid  to  taste. 

Not  long  ago  I  was  visiting  a  famous 
Europiean  sulphur  spring  in  a  lovely  green 
valley  high  up  among  the  mountains.  I 
had  a  card  of  introduction  to  the  resident 
physician,  and  he  was  most  courteously 
doing  the  honors  of  the  establishment  and 
displaying  its  good  points.  Their  equip¬ 
ment  was  up  to  date  and  most  complete, 
and  the  list  of  diseases  they  were  prepared 
to  treat  fairly  rolled  from  his  tongue. 
Rheumatism  of  all  sorts,  gout,  lumbago, 
sciatica,  of  course;  gastritis,  dyspepsia,  and 
constipation;  all  curable  forms  of  Bright’s 
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disease,  diabetes,  and  paralysis;  eczema, 
p>soriasis,  and  acne;  obesity,  and  mania  a 
pwtu.  —  , 

All  these  I  expected  and  accepted  as  a 
matter  of  course.  But  when ‘he  went  on 
to  show  steam-tubes  with  a 'cupped  end 
that  could  be  pressed  over  the  ieyeball, 
smaller  nozzles  for  insertion  into  the  ear, 
inhalation  rooms  for  bronchitis,  for  asthma, 
for  catarrh,  and  at  last,  to  my  horror,  for 
tuberculosis — “Oh,  yes,”  he  said,  “con¬ 
sumptives  do  very  well  at  this  altitude” — 
my  gorge  and  my  sense  of  humor  began  to 
rise  together.  ’  * 

Finally,  I  could  hold  in  no  longer,  and 
with  a  shocking  disr^ard  of  professional 
courtesy,  I  blurted  out:  “Doctor,  are  there 
any  diseases  that  these  waters  make  worse? 
Any  class  of  patients  whom  you  would  dis¬ 
courage  from  taking  the  cure?” 

He  stared  for  a  moment,  but  quickly  re¬ 
covered  his  poise  and  replied:  “Oh,  yes, 
we  wouldn’t  let  a  patient  with  a  very  bad 
heart  go  into  the  sweat-cave.” 

Rest  and  the  mountain  air  did  the  work; 
the  hot  sulphur  got  the  credit. 

POUTE  STARVATION 

It  is  popularly  believed  that  the  special 
and  rigid  diets  which  are  laid  down  at  the 
various  springs  have  a  good  deal  to  do 
with  their  curative  effects.  The  more  care¬ 
fully  one  examines  the  diets'  at  the  various 
baths  and  springs  the  less  foundation  can 
be  found  for  this  claim.  Many  of  them 
are  little  better  than  mere  taboos,  super¬ 
stitious  and  whimsical  prohibitions  of  cer¬ 
tain  foods  which  are  supposed  not  to  “go 
well  with”  the  waters,  such  as  butter  at 
Carlsbad,  sweet  wines  at  another,  fruit  at 
another,  tea  at  another,  etc.  The  only 
characteristic  which  they  all  have  in  com¬ 
mon  is  that  they  are  decidedly  slender  in 
both  amount  and  quality;  in  other  words, 
they  are  simply  genteel  forms  of  starva¬ 
tion. 

This  has  grown  out  of  the  fact  that  the 
great  majority  of  the  patrons  of  the  springs 
and  cures  are  of  the  well-to-do,  or  at  least 
more  comfortable,  class,  not  to  mention  the 
fashionable  rich,  most  of  whom  have  been 
underexercising  and  overfeeding  and  often 
drinking  more  than  was  good  for  them. 


In  short,  it  may  be  said  of  the  mineral 
bath  waters  of  Anlerica  and  Europ)e,  as  has 
already  been  said  of  the  drinking  waters, 
that  every  result  and  every  curative  effect 
to  be  had  in  the  bath-house  of  the  most 
famous  spring  on  earth  can  be  duplicated 
in  any- home  bathroom  with  a  bag  of 
sea-salt,  a  little  vinegar  and  soda  for  the 
fizz,  and  a  bushel  of  garden  loam  for  the 
fango  or  mud  effects. 

To  sum  up,  the  virtues  of  The  Cure  are 
many  and  varied.  As  a  change  of  air 
and  a  vacation,  it  is  admirable;  but  a 
month’s  vacation  in  the  clear  air  of  some 
hillside  or  mountain-top,  or  in  the  salty 
tang  of- the  sea-coast,  or,  still  better,  the 
possession  of  a  camp,  bungalow,  or  cottage, 
and  the  habit  of  going  out  into  the  country 
for  week-ends  and  holidays,  will  do  you 
twice  as  much  good  and  give  you  far  richer 
and  more  permanent  returns  in  health, 
comfort,  and  happiness  than  a  “course  of 
the  waters”  at  the  most  famous  and  justly 
renowned  bath  or  spa  in  existence.  It  is 
far  better  and  wholesomer  to  get  into  the 
habit  of  living  a  sensible,  vigorous,  outdoor 
life  the  year  round  than  to  go  through 
these  penitential  mununeries  at  stated  in¬ 
tervals. 

Drink  plenty — that  is,  quarts— of  pure, 
fresh  water,  without  anything  added  to  it, 
whether  saline  or  spirituous;  eat  all  that 
your  appetite  calls  for  of  rich,  nourishing 
foods;  t^e  plenty  of  exercise  in  the  open 
air,  and  don’t  overwork  indoors;  live  in  the 
open  air  day  and  night — and  the  “Kur- 
hauses”  and  casinos  and  marble  bath¬ 
houses  of  our  springs  and  resorts  will  soon 
be  one  with  the  Coliseum  and  the  Temple 
of  Kamak. 

Of  positive  harm  the  baths  do  little,  save 
the  usual  vicious  results  of  repentance  and 
so-called  pardon.  Nature  sometimes  for¬ 
gives  but  she  never  forgets.  The  atmos¬ 
phere  of  a  resort  is  apt  to  be  unwholesome 
morally,  as  well  as  physically.  The  brain¬ 
less  idleness  and  monotony  that  the  course 
enforces  soon  drive  men  to  gambling  and 
women  to  flirtation.  The  most  prosf>erous 
and  famous  gambling  dens  and  race-meet¬ 
ings  in  the  world  are  nm  in  or  near  springs 
and  baths.  All  sorts  of  spirits  come  up 
out  of  the  waters,  and  the  Caveman 
wasn’t  so  far  wrong  in  his  first  guess. 
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Pbecedixg  Instaluents: — On  board  the  Nebraska,  bound  from  Seattle  to  Alaska,  Murray  O’Neil, 
builder  of  the  North  Pass  and  Yukon  Railway,  was  visiting  Captain  Brennan  in  his  cabin.  Suddenly  the 
ship  struck  a  rock.  O’Neil  helped  quell  the  panic;  then,  as  the  boat  began  to  sink,  be  aided  in  getting  the 
passengers  into  life-boats.  But  he  himself  stayed  behind  ^d  worked  to  release  his  horses,  which  he  had  meant 
to  land  at  Kyak  Bay.  As  he  gave  up  the  vain  effort  and  prepared  to  leave  the  ship,  a  girl,  dared  and  fright¬ 
ened,  appeared  at  his  door,  and  together  they  plunged  into  the  icy  waters.  The  girl  could  not  swim,  but 
ONeil,  half  unconscious  himself,  kept  her  afloat  until  at  last  they  were  picked  up  by  the  captain’s  life-boat. 
Later  O’Neil  learned  that  the  girl  he  had  saved  was  Natalie  Gerard,  ward  of  Curtis  Gordon,  a  promoter 
whose  flourishing  Alaskan  projects  were  under  suspicion.  The  next  day,  when  Miss  Gerard  found  that 
O’Neil  was  going  on  north,  she  persuaded  him  to  take  her  along,  so  that  she  might  join  her  mother  and 
Gordon  at  Hop>e,  Gordon’s  new  mining-town.  The  night  journey  out  into  the  sound  in  an  oi)en  launch 
with  this  man  who  had  won  her  admiration,  not  only  by  his  bravery  but  by  the  charm  of  his  personality,  was 
an  exciting  adventure  for  the  girl.  Long  after  midnight  O’Neil  stopped  a  north-bound  freight  steamer,  and 
Natalie’s  respect  deepened  at  the  realization  of  O’Neil’s  authority. 


CHAPTER  IV — CONTINUED 


INE  further  task  remained  for 

Oher  protector’s  magic  powers.  It 
appeared  that  there  were  no 
■—  quarters  on  the  ship  for  women; 
but  after  a  subdued  colloquy  between 
Murray  and  the  captain,  she  was  led  to  the 
deanest  and  coziest  of  staterooms,  high  up 
near  the  bridge.  Over  the  door  she 


glimpsed  a  metal  plate  with  the  words 
“ist  Officer”  lettered  upon  it.  O’Neil 
bade  her  good-night  and  wished  her  un¬ 
troubled  rest;  then,  almost  before  she  had 
accustomed  herself  to  her  new  surroundings, 
an  immaculate,  though  sleepy,  Japanese 
steward  stood  before  her  with  a  tray.  He 
was  extremely  cheerful  for  one  so  lately 
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awakened,  being  still  aglow’  with  pleased 
surprise  over  the  bank-note  which  lay 
neatly  folded  in  his  w’aistcoat  pocket. 

Natalie  sat  CTOss-legged  on  her  berth  and 
munched  with  the  appetite  of  a  healthy 
young  animal  at  the  fruit  and  biscuits  and 
lovely  heavy  cake  which  the  steward  had 
brought.  She  was  ve^  glad,  now,  that 
she -had  disobeyed  her  mother.  It  was 
high  time,  indeed,  to  a^rt  herself,  for  she 
was  old  enough  to  know  something  of  the 
world,  and  her  judgment  of  men  was 
mature  enough  to  insure  perfect  safety — 
that  much  had  been  proved.  She  felt  that 
her  I  adventure  had  been  a  great  succe%, 
practically  and  romantically. 


♦  i''  THE  ARRIVAL" AT  HOPE 

/  "  •'V  •  • 

IN;  ONE  way  the  southern  coast  of  Alaska 
•  ^may  be  said  to  be  perhaps  a  million 
years  younger  than  any  other  land  on  this 
continent,  for  it  is  still  in  the  glacial  period.  • 
The!  vast  alluvial  plains  and  valleys  of  the 
interior  are  rimmed  in  to  the  southward 
and  shut  off  from  the  Pacific  by  a  well-nigh 
im[)assable  mountain  barrier,  the  t(^  of 
which  is  capped  with  perpetual  snow.  Its 
gorges,  for  the  most  part,  run. rivers  of  ice 
instead  of  water.  Europe  has  nothing  like 
these  glafiien^which  overflow  the  Al^kan 
valleys  and  submerge  the  hills,  for  many  of 
them  contain  more  ice  than  the  whole  of 
Switzerland.  This  range  is  the  Andes  of 
the. North,"  and  it  curves  westward  in  a 
magnificent  sweep,  hugging  the  shore  for  a 
thousand  leagues.  Against  it  the  sea  beats 
stormily;  its  frozen  crest  is  played  upon  by 
constant  rains  and  fogs  and  blizzards.  But 
beyond  it  lies  a  land  of  sunshine,  of  long, 
dry,  golden  summer  days. 

Let  into  this  chaos  of  cliff  and  peak  and 
slanting  cahon,  midway  to  the  westward, 
is  King  Philip  Sound,  a  sheet  of  water 
dotted  with  islands  and  framed  by  forests. 
It  reaches  inland  with  long,  crooked  tenta¬ 
cles  which  end  like  talons,  in  living  ice. 
Hidden  some  forty  miles  up  one  of  these, 
upon  the  moraine  of  a  receding  glacier,  sits 
Cortez,  a  thriving  village,  and  long  the 
point  of  entry  to  the  interior,  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  overland  trail  to  the  golden 
valleys  of  the  Y ukon  and  the  Tanana.  The 
Government  wagon-trail  winds  in  from 
here,  tracing  its  sinuous  course  over  one 


pass  after  another  until  it  emerges  into 
the  undulating  prairies  of  the  “inside 
country.”  "  , 

Looking  at  the  map,  one  would  imagine 
that  an  easier,  gateway  to  the  heart*  of 
Alaska  would  be  afforded  by  the  valley  of 
the  Salmon  River,  which  enters  the  ocean 
some  miles  to  the  eastward  of  King  Philip 
Sound.  But  there  are  formidable  diflSciil- 
ties.  The  stream  bursts  the  last  rampart 
of  the  coast  range  asunder  by  means  of  a 
cafion,  down  which  it  rages  in  majestic 
fury  and  up  which  no  craft  can  navigate. 
•Then  it  spreads  itself  out  through  a  dozen 
shallow  mouths  across  a  forty-mile  delta 
of  silt  and  sand  and  glaci^Wash.  As  if 
■  Nature  feared  her  arctic  ‘stra^Tbox  might 
still  be  invaded  by  this  route,  she  has  placed 
additional  safeguards  to^the  approach,  in 
the  form  of  giant  glaciers,'through  the  very 
b^fels  of  whdch  the  Salmon  River  is  forced 
to  burrow.  .  r 

In  the  early  days*  of  the  Kicaidike  rush, 
men^  had  attempted  to  ascend  the  valley, 
but  they  had  succeeded  only  at  the  cost  of 
such  peril  and  disaster  that  others  were 
warned  away.  The  region  had  become  the 
source  of  many  weird  stories,-  and  while  the 
ice-fields  could  be  seen  from  the  Kyak  coal¬ 
fields,  and  on  still  days  their  cannonading 
could  be  heard  far  out  at  sea,  there  were 
few  who  had  ventured  to  cross  the  forty- 
mile  morasa^which  lay  below  them  and  thus 
attempt  to  verify  the  rumors. 

It  was  owing  to  these  tc^x)graphical  con¬ 
ditions  that  Cortez  had  been  established 
as  the  point  of  entry  to  the  interior;  it  was 
because  of  them  that  she  had  grown  and 
flourished,  with  her  sawmills  and  her  gin- 
mills,  her  docks  and  her  dives. 

But  at  the  time  when  this  story  opens 
Alaska  had  devel(4)ed  to  a  point  where  an 
overland  outlet  by  winter  and  a  circuitous 
inlet,  by  way  of  Bering  Sea  and  the  crooked 
Yukon,  in  summer,  were  no  longer  sufficient 
There  was  need  of  a  permanent  route  by 
means  of  which  men  and  freight  might  come 
and  go  through  all  the  year.  The  famous 
Norl^  Pass  and  Yukon  Railway,  far  to  the 
eastward,  afforded  tran^x)rtation  to  Daw¬ 
son  City  and  the  Canadian  territory,  and  had 
proven  itself  such  a  financial  success  that 
builders  began  to  look  for  a  harbor,  more  to 
the  westward,  from  which  they  could  tap 
the  great  heart  of  Alaska. 

Thus  it  was  that  Cortez  awoke  one  morn¬ 
ing  to  find  herself  selected  as  the  terminus 


‘‘l  ain’t  had  a  day’s  luck  since  LINCOLN  WAS  SHOT.  THE  MINUTE  I  GET  A  GOOD 
JOB,  ALONG  YOU  COME  AND  SPOIL  IT.” 
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down  as  pessi¬ 
mists  who  had 
some  personal 
grudge  against 
him. 

It  was  up  to  the 
raw,  new  village 
of  Hope,  with  its 
odor  of  fresh-cut 
fir  and  undried 
paint,  that  the 
freight  steamer 
with  Natalie  Ger¬ 
ard  and  the  “Irish 
Prince”  aboard 
came  gingerly  one 
evening. 

Even  before  the 
ship  had  tied  up 
O’Neil  had  iden¬ 
tified  the  tall,  im¬ 
pressive  man  on  * 
the  dock  as  the 
genius  and  found- 

”  of  a  new  line.  Other  railway  propositions  er  of  Hope,  and  the  dark-haired,  well-formed 

«  followed,  flimsy  promotion  s^emes  for  the  woman  beside  him  as  Natalie’s  mother.  It 

i|  most  part,  but  among  them  two  that  had  was  not  until  they  were  close  at  hand  that 

more  than  paper  and  “hot  air”  behind  the  daughter  made  her  presence  known; 

(i  them.  One  of  these  was  backed  by  the  then,  unable  to  restrain  herself  longer,  she 

Copper  Trust,  which  had  made  heavy  shrieked  her  greeting  down  over  the  rail. 

I  mining  investments  two  hundred  miles  in-  Mrs.  Gerard  started,  then  stared  upward 

;  land;  the  other  by  Curtis  Gordon,  a  pro-  as  if  at  an  apparition;  she  stretched  out  a 

moter  who  claimed  New  York  as  his  birth-  groping  hand  to  Gordon,  who  stood  as  if 

I  place  and  the  world  as  his  residence.  frozen  in  his  tracks.  Then  they  seemed  to 

Gordon  had  been  one  of  the  first  to  locate  be  exchanging  hurried  words,  and  the  man 
j  in  the  Kyak  coal-fidds,  and  he  had  also  app>eared  to  be  reassuring  his  companion. 

purchased  a  o^per  prospect  a  few  miles  It  looked  very  odd>to  O’Neil;  but  any 
down  the  sound  from  Cortez,  where  he  had  su^idon  that  Natalie  was  imwelcome  di^ 
started  a  town  which  he  called  Hc^.  appeared  when  she  reached  the  dock. 
There  were  some  who  shook  their  heads  and  Her  mother’s  dark  eyes  were  bright  with 
smiled  knowingly  when  they  spoke  of  that  unshed  tears  of  gladness,  her  face  was 
pro^ject,  but  no  one  denied  that  xmder  transfigured,  she  showed  the  strong,  re- 
Gordon’s  direction  it  was  fast  assuming  the  pressed  emotion  of  an  undemonstrative 
outward  semblance  of  a  mine.  He  had  nature  as  they  embraced.  Natalie  clung 
erected  a  fine,  substantial  wharf,  together  to  her,  laughing,  crying,  bombarding  her 
with  buildings,  bunk-houses,  cottages,  and  with  questions,  begging  forgiveness,  and 
a  spacious  residence  for  himself;  and  daily  babbling  of  her  adventures.  Their  resem- 
the  piles  of  debris  beneath  the  tunnel  blance  was  striking,  and  in  point  of  beauty 
-  entries  to  his  workings  grew.  He  fiaid  high  there  seemed  little  to  choose  between  them. 

wages,  he  spent  money  lavishly,  and  he  They  might  have  been  nearly  of  am 

had  a  magnificent  and  compelling  way  with  except  that  the  mother  lacked  the  giri’s 

him  that  dazzled  auid  delighted  the  good  restless  vivacity. 

people  of  Cortez.  O’Neil  remauned  in  the  background,  like 

\^en  he  began  work  on  a  railroad  which  an  uncomfortable  bridegroom,  conscious 
wais  designed  to  reach  fau*  into  the  interior,  meamwhile  of  the  searching  and  hostile  re 
his  action  was  taken  as  proof  positive  of  his  gard  of  Curtis  Gordon.  But  at  last  his 
financial  stainding,  and  his  critics  were  put  prot^fe  managed  to  gasp  out  in  a  more  or 
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less  coherent 
manner  the  main 
facts  of  the  ship- 
wreck  and  her 
rescue,  whereupon 
Gordon’s  attitude 
abruptly  altered. 

•  “My  God!”  he 
ejaculated.  “You 
were  not  on  the 
Nebraska?  ” 

“Yes,  yes,  yes!” 
cried  Natalie. 

“The  life -boats 
went  off  and  left 
me  all  alone — in 
the  dark  —  with 
the  ship  sinking! 

Mr.  O’Neil  sav^ 
me.  He  took  me 
up  and  jumped, 
just  as  ^e  ship 
sank,  and  we 
were  all  night 
in  the  freezing  water.  We  nearly  died, 
didn’t  we?  He  fainted,  and  so  did  t,  Mum- 
mie  dear — it  was  so  cold.  He  held  me  up 
until  we  were  rescued,  though,  and  then 
there  wasn’t  room  in  the  life-boat  for  both 
of  us.  But  he  made  them  take  me  in  just 
the  same,  while  he  stayed  in  the  water.  He 
was  imconscious  when  he  reached  the  shore. 
Oh,  it  was  splendid!” 

O’Neil’s  identity  being  established,  and 
the  nature  of  his  service  becoming  ap¬ 
parent,  Curtis  Gordon  took  his  hand  in 
a  crushing  grip  and  thanked  him  in  a 
way  that  might  have  warmed  the  heart  of 
a  stone  gargoyle.  The  man  was  trans¬ 
formed,  now  that  he  vmderstood;  he  be¬ 
came  a  geyser  of  eloquence.  He  pK>ured 
forth  his  appreciation  in  rounded  sentences; 
his  splen<Bd,  musical  voice  softened  and 
swell^  and  broke  with  a  magnificent  and 
touching  emotion.  Through  it  all  the  Irish 
contractor  remained  uncomfortably  silent. 
For  he  could  not  help  thinking  that  this 
fulsome  outburst  was  aroused  rather  by 
the  man  who  had  built  the  North  Pass 
and  Yukon  than  by  the  rescuer  of  Mrs. 
Gerard’s  daughter. 

As  for  the  mother,  she  said  little,  and 
the  few  words  she  spoke  to  him  were 
stiffly  formal;  but  in  the  depths  of  her 
dazed,  wide-op>en  eyes  he  read  a  gratitude 
which  affected  him  deeply. 

A  crowd  was  collecting  round  them,  but 


Gordon  cleared  it  away  with  an  imperious 
gesture. 

“Come!”  he  said.  “This  is  no  place  to 
talk.  Mr.  O’Neil’s  splendid  gallantry  ren¬ 
ders  our  mere  thanks  inane.  He  must 
allow  us  to  express  our  gratitude  in  a  more 
fitting  manner.” 

“Please  don’t!”  exclaimed  O’Neil  hastily. 

“You  are  our  guest;  the  hospitality  of 
our  house  is  yours.  Hope  would  be  hon¬ 
ored  to  welcome  you,  sir,  at  any  time,  but 
under  these  circumstances - ” 

“I’m  going  right  on  to  Cortez.” 

“The  ship  will  remain  here  for  several 
hours,  discharging  freight,  and  we  insist 
that  you  allow  us  this  pleasure,  meanwhile. 
You  shall  spend  the  night  here;  then  per¬ 
haps  you  will  feel  inclined  to  prolong  your 
stay.  All  that  Cortez  has,  we  have  in 
double  proportion — I  say  it  with  pride. 
Cortez  is  no  longer  the  metropolis  of  the 
region.  Hope — well,  I  may  say  that  Cortez 
is  of  all  Alaskan  cities  the  most  fortunate, 
since  it  has  realized  its  Hope.”  He  laughed 
musically.  “This  town  has  come  to  stay; 
we  intend  to  annex  Cortez  eventually.  If 
you  feel  that  you  must  go  on,  I  shall  deem 
it  a  pleasure  to  send  you,  later,  in  my  motor- 
boat.  She  makes  the  run  in  fifteen  minutes. 
But  you  must  first  honor  our  house  and  our 
board;  you  must  permit  us  to  pledge  your 
health  in  a  glass.  We  insist.” 

“Please!”  said  Mrs.  Gerard. 
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“Do  come,  your  Highness,”  Natalie 
urged,  from  the  belter  of  the  elder  woman’s 
arms. 

“You’re  more  than  kind,”  said  O’Neil, 
and  together  the  four  turned  their  faces  to 
the  town. 

CHAPTER  VI 

WHEREIN  WE  SEE  CURTIS  GORDON  AND 
OTHERS 

CURTIS  GORDON’S  respect  for  his 
guest  increased  as  they  walked  up  the 
dock,  for  before  they  had  taken  many  steps, 
out  from  the  crowd  which  had  gathered  to 
watch  the  ship’s  arrival  stepped  one  of 
his  foremen.  This  fellow  ^mok.  hands 
warmly  with  O’Neil,  whereupon  others  fol¬ 
lowed,  one  by  one — miners,  day  laborers, 
“rough-necks”  of  many  nationalities.  They 
doffed  their  hats — something  they  never 
did  for  Gordon — and  stretched  out  grimy 
hands,  their  faces  lighting  up  with  smiles. 
O’Neil  accepted  their  greetings  with  genuine 
pleasure  and  called  them  all  by  name. 

“We  just  heard  you  was  shipwrecked,” 
said  Gordon’s  foreman  anxiously.  “You 
wasn’t  hurt,  was  you?”  i 
“Not- in  the  least.” 

“God  be  praised!  There’s  a  lot  of  the 
old  gang  at  work  here.” 

“So  I  see.” 

“Here’s  Shorty,  that  you  may  remember, 
from  the  North  Pass.”  The  speaker  dragged 
from  the  crowd  a  red-faced,  perspiring 
ruffian  who  had  hung  back  with  the  bash¬ 
fulness  of  a  small  boy.  “He’s  the  fellow 
you  dug  out  of  the  slide  at  twenty-eight.” 

“Connors!”  cried  O’Neil  warmly.  “I’m 
glad  to  see  you.  And  how  are  the  two  arms 
of  you?  ” 

“Better’n  ever  they  was,  the  both  av 
them!”  Mr.  Connors  blushed,  doubled  his 
fists,  and  flexed  his  bulging  muscles.  “  An’ 
why  shouldn’t  they  be,  when  you  set  ’em 
both  with  your  own  hands,  Misther  O’Neil? 
’Twas  as  good  a  job  as  Doc  Gray  ever  done 
in  the  hospittle.” 

O’Neil’s  progress  was  slow,  for  half  the 
crowd  insisted  upon  shaking  his  hand  and 
exchanging  a  few  words  with  him. 

“Bless  my  soul!”  Gordon  exclaimed 
finally,  “you  know  more  of  them  than  I 
do.” 

“Yes.  I  seldom  have  to  fire  a  man.” 
“Then  you  are  favored  of  the  gods. 


Labor  is  my  great  problem;  it  is  the  supreme 
drawback  of  this  country.  These  people 
drift  and  blow  on  every  -  breeze,  like  the 
sands  of  the  Sahara.  With  more  and 
better  help  I  could  work  wonders  here.” 

Unexpected  as  these  salutations  had  been, 
O’Neil’s  greatest  surprise  came  a  moment 
later  as  he  passed  the  first  of  the  Company 
buildings.  There  he  heard  his  name  pro¬ 
nounced  in  a  voice  which  halted  him,  and 
in  an  open  doorway  he  saw  a  huge,  loose- 
hung  man  of  tremendous  girth,  with  a  war- 
bag  in  his  hand  and  a  wide  black  hat 
thrust  back  from  a  shiny  forehead. 

“Why,  Tom!”  he  exclaimed.  “Tom 
Slater!” 

Gordon  groaned  and  went  on  with  the 
women,  saying:  “Come  up  to  the  house 
when  you  escape,  Mr.  O’Neil.  I  shall  have 
dinner  served.” 

Mr.  Slater  came  forward  slowly,  dragging 
his  clothes-bag  with  him.  •  The  two  shook 
hands. 

“What  in  the  world  are  you  doing  here, 
Tom?”  '  •  - 

“Nothing!”  said  Slater.  He  had  a  mel¬ 
ancholy  cast  of  feature,  utterly  out  of  keep¬ 
ing  with  his  rotund  form.  In  his  eyes  was 
the  somber  glow  of  a  soul  at  war  with  the 
flesh. 

“Nothing?” 

“I  had  a  good  job,  putting  in  a  power 
plant  for  his  Nibs — ”  he  indicated  the  re¬ 
treating  Gordon  with  a  disrespectful  jerk 
of  the  thumb — “but  I  quit.”l' 

“  Not  enough  pay?  ” 

“Best  wages  I  ever  got.  He  pays  well.” 

“  What  made  you  quit?  ” 

“I  haven’t  exactly  quit,  but  I’m  going  to. 
When  I  saw  you  coming  up  the  dock  I  said: 
‘There’s  the  chief!  Now  he’ll  want  me.’ 
So  I  began  to  pack.”  The  ^aker  dan¬ 
gled  his  partly  filled  war-bag  as  evidence. 
In  an  even  sourer  tone  he  grumbled:  “Ain’t 
that  just  me?  I  ain’t  had  a  day’s  luck 
since  Lincoln  was  shot.  The  minute  I  get 
a  good  job,  along  you  come  and  spoil  it.” 

“I  don’t  want  you,”  laughed  O’Neil. 

“Oh,  yes,  you  do.  You’ve  got  something 
on,  or  you  wouldn’t  be  here.  I’ve  been 
drawing  pay  from  you  now  for  over  five 
minutes.” 

O’Neil  made  a  gesture  of  impatience. 
“ No,  no!  In  the  first  place,  I  have  nothing 
for  you  to  do;  in  the  second  place,  I  probably 
couldn’t  afford  the  wages  Gordon  is  paying 
you.” 
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“That’s  the  hell  of  it!”  gloomily  agreed 
“Happy  Tom.”  “Where  are  your  grips? 
I’ll  b^n  by  carrying  them.” 

“I  haven’t  any;  I’ve  been  shipwrecked. 
Serioudy,  Tom,  I  have  no  place  for  you.” 

The  repetition  of  this  statement  made  not 
the  smallest  impression  upon  the  hearer. 

“You’ll  have  one  soon  enough,”  he  re¬ 
plied.  Then  with  a  touch  of  spirit:  “Do 
you  think  I’d  work  for  this  four-flusher  if 
you  were  in  the  country?” 

“Hush!”  O’Neil  cast  a  glance  over  his 
shoulder.  “You  think  Gordon  is  a  false 
alarm?” 

“  Happy  Tom  ”  spat  with  unerring  accur¬ 
acy  at  a  crack,  then  said:  “He’s  talking 
railroads!  Railroads!  Why,  I’ve  got  a 
boy  back  in  the  state  of  Maine,  fourteen 
years  old - ” 

“Willie?” 

“Yes.  My  son  Willie  could  skin  Curtis 
Gordon  at  railroad-building — and  Willie  is 
the  sickly  one  of  the  outfit.  But  I’ll  hand 
it  to  Gordon  for  one  thing:  he’s  a  money- 
getter  and  a  money-spender.  He  knows 
where  the  loose  stone  in  the  hearth  k  laid, 
and  he  knows  just  which  lilac-bush  the 
family  savings  are  buried  under.  Those 
penurious  Pilgrim  Fathers  in  my  part  of  the 
country  come  up  and  drop  their  bank-books 
through  the  slot  in  hk  door  every  morning. 
He’s  the  first  easy  money  I  ever  had;  I’d 
get  rich  off  of  him,  but,”  Slater  sighed,  “of 
course  you  had  to  come  along  and  wrench 
me  away  from  the  till.” 

“Don’t  quit  on  my  account,”  urged  hk 
former  chief.  “  I’m  up  here  on  coal  matters. 

I  can’t  take  time  to  explain  now,  but  I’ll 
see  you  later.” 

“Suit  yourself,  only  don’t  keep  me 
loafing  on  full  time.  I’m  an  expensive 
man.” 

O’Neil  went  on  hk  way,  somewhat 
amused,  yet  undeniably  plea^  at  finding 
hk  boss  packer  here,  for  Slater’s  presence 
might,  after  all,  fit  well  enough  into  hk  plans. 

The  “Irish  Prince”  had  gained  something 
of  a  reputation  for  extravagance,  but  he 
acknowledged  himself  completely  outshone 
by  the  luxury  with  which  Curtk  Gordon 
had  surrounded  himself  at  Hqje.  The 
promoter  had  spoken  of  hk  modest  living 
quarters — in  r^ity  they  conskted  of  a 
handsome  twenty-room  house,  fumkhed 
with  the  el^ance  of  a  Newport  cottage. 
The  rugs  were  thick  and  richly  colored;  the 
furniture  was  of  cathedral  oak  and  mahog¬ 


any.  In  the  library  were  deep  leather  chairs, 
and  bookcases  filled  mainly  with  the  works 
of  French  and  German  authors  of  decadent 
type.  The  man’s  taste  in  art  was  revealed 
by  certain  pictures,  undeniably  clever,  but 
a  little  too  daring.  He  was  undoubtedly 
a  sybarite,  yet  he  evidently  possessed  rare 
en^fgy  and  executive  force. 

The  dinner  was  notable  mainly  for  its  lav¬ 
ish  disregard  of  exf>ense.  There  were  straw¬ 
berries  from  Seattle,  fresh  cream  and  butter 
from  Gordon’s  impjorted  cows,  cheese  pre¬ 
pared  expressly  for  him  in  France,  and  a 
champagne  the  date  of  which  he  took  pains 
to  make  known. 

On  the  whole,  he  played  the  part  of  host 
agreeably  enough,  and  his  constant  flow  of 
talk  was  really  entertaining.  His  anecdotes 
embraced  three  continents;  his  wit,  though 
Teutonic,  was  genial  and  mirth-provoking. 
When  Mrs.  Gerard  took  time  from  her 
wo^shipfu^  regard  of  her  daughter  to  enter 
the  conversation,  she  spoke  with  easy  charm 
and  spontaneity.  As  for  Natalie,  she  was 
intoxicated  with  delight;  she  chattered,  she 
laughed,  she  interrupted  with  the  joyful 
exuberance  of  youth. 

Under  such  circumstances  the  meal  should 
have  proved  enjoyable;  yet  the  guest  of 
honor  had  never  been  more  ill  at  ease. 
Precisely  what  accounted  for  the  feeling  he 
could  not  quite  determine.  Somewhere  back 
in  hk  mind  was  a  suspicion  that  things  were 
not  as  they  should  be,  here  in  thk  house  of 
incongruities. 

“You  wonder  perhaps  why  I  have  been 
so  extravagant  with  my  living  quarters,” 
said  Gordon,  as  they  walked  into  the  li¬ 
brary,  “but  it  k  not  for  myself  alone.  You 
see,  I  have  pec^le  associated  with  me  who 
are  accustomed  to  every  comfort  and 
luxury,  and  I  built  this  house  for  them. 
Mrs.  Gerard,  an  old-time  friend,  has  been 
kind  enough  to  grace  the  establishment 
with  her  presence,  and  I  expect  others  of 
my  stockholders  to  do  likewise.  You  see, 
I  work  in  the  light,  Mr.  O’Neil;  I  insist  upon 
the  broadest  publicity  in  all  my  operations, 
and  to  that  end  I  strive  to  bring  my  clients 
into  contact  with  the  undertaking  itself. 
For  instance,  I  am  bringing  a  p>arty  of  my 
stockholders  all  the  way  from  New  York, 
at  my  own  exp>ense,  just  to  show  them  how 
their  interests  are  being  administered.  I 
have  chartered  a  special  train  and  a  ship 
for  them,  and  of  course  they  must  be 
properly  entertained  while  here.” 
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“Quite  a  scheme,”  said  O’Neil. 

“I  wanted  to  show  them  this  marvelous 
country,  God’s  wonderland  of  opportunity. 
They  will  return  impressed  by  the  solidity 
and  permanence  of  their  investment.” 

Certainly  the  man  knew  how  to  play  his 
game.  No  more  effective  means  of  adver¬ 
tising,  no  more  profitable  stock-jobbing 
scheme  could  be  devised  than  a  free  trip 
of  that  sort,  and  a  tour  of  Alaska  under  the 
watchful  guidance  of  Curtis  Gordon.  O’Neil 
felt  a  touch  of  unwilling  admiration. 

“I  judge  from  what  you  say  that  the 
mine  gives  encouragement,”  he  ventured, 
eyeing  his  host  curiously  through  a  cloud 
of  to^cco  smoke. 

“‘Encouragement’  is  not  the  word. 
Before  many  years  ‘Hojie  Consolidated’ 
will  be  listed  on  the  exchanges  of  the  world 
along  with  ‘Amalgamated’  and  the  other 
great  producers.  We  have  here,  Mr. 
O’Neil,  a  tremendous  mountain  of  ore,  lo¬ 
cated  at  tide  water,  on  one  of  the  world’s 
finest  harbors.  The  climate  is  superb;  we 
have  coal  near  at  hand  for  our  own  smelter. 
The  mine  only  requires  systematic  develop¬ 
ment  under  comp>etent  hands.” 

“I  was  in  Cortez  when  Lars  Anderson 
made  his  first  discovery  here,  and  I  had  an 
option  on  all  this  prop>erty.  I  believe  the 
price  was  twelve  hundred  dollars;  at  any 
rate,  it  was  I  who  drove  those  tunnels  you 
found  when  you  bought  him  out.” 

Gordon’s  eyes  wavered  briefly,  then  he 
laughed.  “My  dear  sir,  you  have  my  sin¬ 
cere  sympathy.  Your  poison,  my  meat — 
as  it  were,  eh?  You  became  discouraged  too 
soon.  Another  hundred  feet  of  work  and 
you  would  have  been  justified  in  paying 
twelve  hundred  thousand  dollars.  This 
‘Eldorado’  which  the  Copper  Trust  has 
bought  has  a  greater  surface  showing  than 
‘Hope,’  I  grant;  but — it  lies  two  hun¬ 
dred  miles  inland,  and  there  is  the  all-im¬ 
portant  question  of  transportation  to  be 
solved.  The  ore  will  have  to  be  hauled,  or 
smelted  on  the  ground,  while  we  have  the 
Kyak  coal-fields  at  our  door.  The  Heidle- 
manns  are  building  a  railroad  to  it  which  will 
parallel  mine  in  places,  but  the  very  nature 
of  their  enterprise  foredooms  it  to  failure.” 

“Indeed?  How  so?” 

“My  route  is  the  better.  By  a  rigid 
economy  of  expenditure,  by  a  careful  super¬ 
vision  of  detail,  I  can  effect  a  tremendous 
saving  over  their  initial  cost.  I  hope  to 
convince  them  of  the  fact,  and  thus  induce 


them  to  withdraw  from  the  field  or  take 
over  my  road  at — a  reasonable  figure. 
Negotiations  are  under  way.” 

At  this  talk  of  economy  from  Curtis 
Gordon,  O’Neil  with  difficulty  refrained  from 
smiling.  He  felt  certain  that  the  man’s 
entire  operations  were  as  unsound  as  his 
statement  that  he  could  bring  the  trust 
to  terms. 

“Who  laid  out  your  right-of-way?”  he 
asked  with  some  interest. 

“A  very  able  young  engineer,  Dan  Apple- 
ton.  An  excellent  man,  but — unreliable  in 
certain  things.  I  had  to  let  him  go,  this 
very  afternoon  in  fact,  for  insubordination. 
But  I  discharged  him  more  for  the  sake  of 
discipline  than  anything  else.  He’ll  be 
anxious  to  return  in  a  few  days.  Now,  tell 
me — ”  Gordon  fixed  his  visitor  with  a  bland 
stare  which  failed  to  mask  his  gnawing 
curiosity — “  what  brings  you  to  King  Philip 
Sound?  Are  we  to  be  rivals  in  the  railroad 
field?” 

“No.  There  are  enough  projects  of  that 
sort  in  the  neighborhood  for  the  present.” 

“Five,  all  told,  but  only  one  destined  to 
succeed.” 

“I’m  bound  for  the  Kyak  coal-fields  to 
perfect  and  amend  my  surveys  under  the 
new  ruling.” 

“Ah!  I’ve  heard  about  that  ruling.” 
“Heard  about  it?”  exclaimed  O’Neil. 
“Good  Lord!  Haven’t  you  complied  with 
it?” 

“Not  yet.” 

“You  surely  intend  to  do  so?” 

“Oh,  yes — I  suppose  so.” 

“If  you  don’t,  you’ll  lose - ” 

“  I’m  not  sure  we  can  ever  win.” 
“Nonsense!” 

“I’m  not  sure  that  it’s  wise  to  put  more 
good  money  into  those  coal  claims,”  said 
Gordon.  “Tlas  ruling  will  doubtless  be 
reversed  as  the  others  have  been.  One 
never  knows  what  the  Land  OflBce  policy 
will  be  two  days  at  a  time.” 

“You  know  your  own  business,”  O’Neil 
remarked  after  a  pause,  “but  unless  you 
have  inside  information,  or  a  bigger  pull 
in  Washington  than  the  rest  of  us.  I’d 
advise  you  to  get  busy.  I’ll  be  on  my  way 
to  Ky^  in  the  morning  with  a  gang  of 
men.”  Gordon’s  attitude  puzzled  him,  for 
he  could  not  bring  himself  to  believe  that 
such  indifference  was  genuine. 

Remembering  Natalie’s  statement  that 
her  own  and  her  mother’s  fortunes  were  tied 
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up  in  the  mines,  he  felt  inclined  to  go  over 
Gordon’s  head  and  tell  the  older  woman 
plainly  the  danger  of  delay  in  complying 
with  the  law;  but  he  thought  better  of  the 
impulse.  Her  confidence  in  this  man  was 
supreme,  and  it  seemed  incredible  that 
Gordon  should  jeoptardize  her  holdings  and 
his  own.  More  likely  his  attitude  was  just 
a  part  of  his  pose,  designed  to  show  the 
bigness  of  his  views  and  to  shed  a  greater 
luster  upon  his  railroad  project. 

It  was  diflScult  to  escape  from  the  hospi¬ 
tality  of  Hopje,  and  O’Neil  succeeded  in  do¬ 
ing  so  only  after  an  argument  with  Natalie 
and  her  mother.  They  let  him  go  at  last, 
only  upon  his  promise  to  return  on  his  way 
back  from  the  coal-fields,  and  they  insisted 
up>on  accompanying  him  down  to  the 
dock,  whither  Gordon  had  preceded  them  in 
order  to  have  his  motor-boat  in  readiness. 

As  they  neared  the  landing  they  over¬ 
heard  Gordon  in  spirited  debate  with 
Happy  Tom  Slater. 

“But,  my  dear  fellow,”  he  was  saying, 
“I  can’t  lose  you  and  Appleton  on  the 
same  day.” 

“You  can’t?  Why,  you’ve  done  it,”  the 
fat  man  retorted  gruffly. 

“  I  refuse  to  be  left  in  the  lurch  this  way. 
You  must  give  me  notice.” 

Slater  shrugged,  and  without  a  word 
tossed  his  bulging  war-bag  into  the  motor- 
boat,  which  lay  moored  beneath  him.  His 
employer’s  face  was  purple  with  rage  as  he 
turned  to  Murray  and  the  women,  but  he 
calmed  himself  sufficiently  to  say: 

“This  man  is  in  charge  of  important  work 
for  me,  yet  he  tells  me  you  have  hired  him 
away.” 

“Tom!”  exclaimed  O’Neil. 

“I  never  said  that,”  protested  Slater. 
“  I  only  told  you  I  was  working  for  Murray.” 

“Well?” 

“I  hired  myself.  He  didn’t  have  any¬ 
thing  to  say  about  it.  I  do  all  the  hiring, 
firing,  and  boosting  in  my  department.” 

“I  app>eal  to  you,  O’Neil!  I’m  short- 
handed  !”  Gordon  cried. 

“  I  tell  you  he  don’t  have  a  word  to  say 
about  it,”  Slater  declared  with  heat. 

Natalie  gave  a  little  tinkling  laugh.  She 
recognized  in  this  man  the  melancholy  hero 
of  more  than  one  tale  the  “Irish  Prince” 
had  told  her. 

Murray  did  his  best,  but,  knowing 
Happy  Tom’s  calm  obstinacy  of  old,  he 
had  no  real  hope  of  persuading  him. 


“You  see  how  it  is,”  he  said  to  Gordon, 
finally.  “He’s  been  with  me  for  years  and 
he  refuses  to  work  for  any  one  else  while 
I’m  around.  If  I  don’t  take  him  with  me 
he’ll  follow.” 

Mr.  Slater  nodded  vigorously,  then  im¬ 
parted  these  tidings:  “It’s  getting  late,  and 
my  feet  hurt.”  He  bowed  to  the  women, 
then  lowered  himself  ponderously  yet  care¬ 
fully  over  the  edge  of  the  dock  and  into  the 
leather  cushions  of  the  launch.  Once  safely 
aboard,  he  took  a  package  of  wintergreen 
chewing-gum  from  his  pocket  and  ^gan 
to  chew,  staring  out  across  the  soimd  with 
that  placid,  sp>eculative  enjoyment  one  sees 
in  the  eyes  of  a  cow  at  sunset. 

Curtis  Gordon’s  face  was  red  and  angry 
as  he  shook  hands  stiffly  with  his  guest  and 
voiced  the  formal  hope  that  they  would 
meet  again. 

“I’m  glad  to  be  gone,”  Slater  observed 
as  the  speed-boat  rushed  across  the  bay. 
“I’m  a  family  man,  and — I’ve  got  princi¬ 
ples.  Gordon’s  got  neither.” 

“It  was  outrageous  for  you  to  walk  out 
so  suddenly.  It  embarrassed  me.” 

“Oh,  he’d  let  me  go  without  notice  if 
he  felt  like  it.  He  fir^  Dan  Appleton  this 
afternoon  just  for  telling  the  truth  about 
the  mine.  That’s  what  I’d  have  got  if  I’d 
stayed  on  much  longer.  I  was  filling  up 
with  words  and  my  skin  was  getting  tight. 
I’d  have  busted,  sure,  inside  of  a  week.” 

“Isn’t  the  mine  any  good?” 

“  It  ain’t  a  mine  at  all.  It’s  nothing  but 
an  excavation  filled  with  damn  fools  and 
owned  by  idiots;  still,  I  s’pose  it  serves 
Gordon’s  purpose.” 

“I’m  sorry  for  Mrs.  Gerard,”  said 
Murray. 

Slater  emitted  a  sound  like  the  moist 
exhalation  of  a  porpoise  as  it  rises  to  the 
surface. 

“What  do  you  mean  by  that  snort?” 
asked  his  companion. 

“It’s  funny  how  much  some  people  are 
like  animals.  Now  the  ostrich  thinks  that 
when  his  head  is  hid  his  whole  running 
gear  is  out  of  sight.  Gordon’s  an  ostrich. 
As  for  you — you  remind  me  of  a  mud-turtle. 
A  turtle  don’t  show  nothing  but  his  head, 
and  when  it’s  necessary  he  can  yank  that 
under  cover.  Gordon  don’t  seem  to  realize 
that  he  sticks  up  above  the  underbrush — 
either  that  or  else  he  don’t  care  who  sees 
him.  He  and  that  woman - ” 

“Never  mind  her,”  exclaimed  O’Neil 
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quickly.  “I’m  sure  she’s  a  very  fine 
woman.” 

Mr.  Slater  grunted  once  more,  then 
chewed  his  gum  silently,  staring  mournfully 
into  the  twilight.  After  a  moment  he  in¬ 
quired: 

“Why  don’t  you  show  these  people  how 
to  build  a  railroad,  Murray?  ” 

“No,  thank  you!  I  know  the  country 
back  of  here.  It’s  not  feasible.” 

“The  Copper  Trust  is  doing  it.” 

“All  the  more  reason  why  I  shouldn’t. 
There  are  five  projects  under  way  now, 
and  there  won’t  be  more  than  enough 
traffic  for  one.” 

Slater  nodded.  “Every  man  who  has 
two  dollars,  a  clean  shirt,  and  a  friend  at 
Washington,  has  got  a  railroad  scheme  up 
his  sleeve.” 

“It  will  cost  thirty  million  dollars  to 
build  across  those  three  divides  and  into 
the  copp)er  country.  When  the  road  is  done 
it  will  be  one  of  heavy  grades  and - ” 

“No  wonder  you  didn’t  get  the  contract 
from  the  Heidlemanns — if  your  estimate 
was  thirty  million.” 

“I  didn’t  put  in  a  figure.” 

Tom  looked  surprised.  “Why  didn’t 
you?  You  know  them.” 

“I  was  like  the  little  boy  who  didn’t  go  to 
the  party:  I  wasn’t  asked.”  The  speaker’s 
expression  showed  that  his  pride  had  been 
hurt,  and  discouraged  further  questioning. 
“We’ll  hire  our  men  and  our  boats  to-night,” 
h  e  announced. 

“I’ve  arranged 
for  that  freighter 
to  drop  us  off  at 
Omar  on  her 
way  out.  We’ll 
have  to  row 
from  there  to 
Kyak.” 

An  eleven- 
o’clock  twilight 
enveloped  Cor¬ 
tez  when  the  two 
men  landed,  but 
the  town  was 
awake.  The  re¬ 
cent  railway  and 
mining  activity  in  the  neighborhood  had 
brought  a  considerable  influx  of  people  to 
King  Philip  Soimd,  and  the  strains  of  music 
from  dance-hall  doors,  the  click  of  checks 
and  roulette  balls  from  the  saloons,  gave 
evidence  of  an  unusual  prosperity. 


O’Neil  had  no  difficulty  in  securing  men. 
Once  he  was  recognized,  the  scenes  at  Hope 
were  re-enacted,  and  there  was  a  general 
scramble  to  enlist  upon  his  payroll.  Within 
an  hour,  therefore,  his  arrangements  were 
made,  and  he  and  Tom  repaired  to  Calla¬ 
han’s  Hotel  for  a  few  hours’  sleep. 

A  stud  game  was  going  in  the  barroom 
when  they  entered,  and  O’Neil  paused  to 
watch  it  while  Slater  spoke  to  one  of  the 
players,  a  clean-cut,  blond  youth  of  whim¬ 
sical  countenance.  When  the  two  friends 
finally  faced  the  bar  for  their  “nightcap,” 
Tom  explained: 

“That’s  Appleton,  the  fellow  Gordon 
fired  to-day.  I  told  him  I’d  left  the  old 
man  flat.” 

“.Is  he  a  friend  of  yours?  ’•’  - 

“Sure.  Nice  boy — good  engineer,  too.” 

“Umph!  That  game  is  crooked.” 

“No?”  Happy  Tom  displayed  a  flash 
of  interest. 

“Yes,  Cortez  is  fast  becoming  a  metrop¬ 
olis,  I  see.  The  man  in  the  derby  hat  is 
performing  a  little  feat  that  it  once  cost 
me  four  thousand  dollars  to  get  wise  to.” 

“I’d  better  split  Dan  away,”  said  Tom 
hastily. 

“Wait!  Education  is  a  good  thing,  even 
if  it  is  expensive  at  times.  I  fancy  your 
friend  is  bright  enough  to  take  care  of 
himself.  Let’s  wait  a  bit.” 

“That  other  man’s  Denny,  by  the  way — 
Gordon’s  right-hand  bower — does  all  his 
dirty  work,” 
said  Tom. 

CHAPTER  VII 

THE  DREAMER 

T  TNOBSERV- 
^  ED,  the 
two  friends 
watched  the 
poker  game, 
which  for  a  time 
proceeded  quiet¬ 
ly.  But  suddenly 
they  saw  Apple- 
ton  lean  over 
the  table  and  address  the  man  with  the 
derby  hat;  then,  thrusting  back  his  chair, 
he  rose,  declaring  in  a  louder  tone: 

“I  tell  you,  I  saw  it.  I  thought  I  was 
mistaken  at  first.”  His  face  was  white, 
and  he  disregarded  the  earnest  efforts 
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of  his  right-hand  neighbor  to  quiet  him. 

“Don’t  squeal,”  smiled  the  dealer.  “I’ll 
leave  it  to  the  boys  if  I  did  anything  wrong.” 

“You  pulled  that  king  from  the  bottom. 
It  may  not  be  wrong,  but  it’s  damned 
peculiar.” 

“Forget  it!”  one  of  the  others  exclaimed. 
“Denny  wouldn’t  double-cross  you.” 

“Hardly!”  agreed  Mr.  Denny  evenly. 
“You’re  ‘in’  a  hundred  and  eighty  dollars, 
but  if  you’re  sore  you  can  have  it  back.” 

Appleton  dung  his  cards  into  the  middle 
of  the  table  and  turned  away  disgustedly. 
“It’s  a  hard  thing  to  prove,  and  I’m  not 
absolutely  sure  I  saw  straight,  or  I’d  take 
it  back,  fast  enough.” 

Denny  shrugg^  and  gathered  in  the 
discard^  hand.  “You’ve  been  drinking 
too  much,  that’s  all.  Your  eyesight  is 
scattered.” 

Appleton’s  face  flushed  as  he  saw  the 
gaze  of  the  company  upon  him  and  heard 
the  laughter  which  greeted  this  remark. 
He  turned  to  leave,  when  O’Neil,  who  had 
continued  to  watch  the  proceedings  with 
interest,  crossed  to  the  group  and  touched 
Denny  on  the  shoulder,  saying  quietly: 

“Give  him  his  money.” 

“Eh?”  The  smile  faded  from  the  fel¬ 
low’s  face;  he  looked  up  with  startled 
inquiry.  “What?” 

“Give  him  his  money.” 

In  the  momentary  hush  that  followed. 
Happy  Tom  Slater,  who  had  frequently 
,  seen  his  employer  in  action  and  understood 
storm  signals,  sighed  deeply  and  reached 
for  the  nearest  chair.  With  a  wrench  of 
his  powerful  hands  he  loosened  a  leg. 
Although  Mr.  Slater  abhorred  trouble,  he 
was  accustomed  to  meet  it  philosophically. 
A  lifetime  spent  in  construction  camps  had 
taught  him  that  of  all  weapons  the  one 
best  suited  to  his  use  was  a  pick-handle; 
second  to  that  he  had  come  to  value  the 
hardwood  leg  of  a  chair.  But  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  case  his  precaution  proved  needless,  for 
the  dispute  was  over  before  he  had  fairly 
prepar^  himself. 

Without  waiting  for  O’Neil  to  put  his 
accusation  into  words,  Denny  had  risen 
swiftly,  and  in  doing  so  he  had,  either  pur¬ 
posely  or  by  accident,  made  a  movement 
which  drew  a  prompt  and  instinctive 
response.  Murray’s  fist  met  him  as  he 
rose,  met  him  so  squarely  and  with  such 
force  that  he  lost  all  interest  in  what 
followed.  The  other  card-players  silently 


gathered  Mr.  Denny  in  their  arms  and 
stretched  him  up>on  a  disused  roulette  table; 
the  bartender  appeared  with  a  wet  towel 
and  began  to  bathe  his  temples. 

Appleton,  dazed  by  the  suddenness  of  it 
all,  found  a  stack  of  gold  pieces  in  his  hand, 
and  heard  O’Neil  saying  in  an  every-day 
tone: 

“Come  to  my  room,  please.  I’d  like  to 
talk  to  you.” 

Something  commanding  in  the  speaker’s 
face  made  the  engineer  follow  against  his 
will.  He  longed  to  loiter  here  until  Denny 
had  regained  his  senses;  but  O’Neil  had 
him  by  the  arm,  and  a  moment  later  he 
was  being  led  down  the  hall  away  from  the 
lobby  and  the  barroom.  As  Slater,  who 
had  followed,  closed  the  door  behind  them, 
Dan  burst  forth: 

“By  Jove!  Why  didn’t  you  tell  me?  I 
knew  he  was  crooked — but  I  couldn’t 
believe 

“Sit  down,”  said  O’Neil.  “He  won’t 
pull  himself  together  for  a  while,  and  I  want 
to  get  to  bed.  Are  you  looking  for  a  job?” 

The  engineer’s  eyes  ojiened  wide.  “Yes.” 

“Do  you  know  the  Kyak  country?” 

“Pretty  well.” 

“  I  need  a  surveyor.  Your  wages  will  be 
the  same  that  Gordon  paid,  and  they  begin 
now,  if  it’s  agreeable.” 

“It  certainly  is!” 

“  Good !  We’ll  leave  at  six  o’clock,  sharp. 
Bring  your  bedding  and  instruments.” 

“Thanks!  I — this  is  a  bit  of  a  surprise. 
Who  are  you?” 

“I’m  O’Neil.” 

“Oh!”  Mr.  Appleton’s  expression  changed 
quickly.  “You’re  Murray — ”  He  stam¬ 
mered  an  instant.  “It  was  very  good  of 
you  to  take  my  part,  after  I’d  been  fool 
enough  to - ” 

“Well — I  didn’t  want  to  see  you  make  a 
total  idiot  of  yourself.” 

The  young  man  flushed  slightly,  then  in 
a  quieter  voice  he  asked:  “How  did  you 
know  I  was  out  of  work?  ” 

“  Mr.  Gordon  told  me.  He  recommended 
you  highly.” 

“He  did?” 

“He  said  you  were  unreliable,  disloyal, 
and  dishonest.  Coming  from  him,  I  took 
that  as  high  praise.” 

There  was  a  moment’s  pause,  then  Apple- 
ton  laughed  boyishly.  “TTiat’s  funny!  Tm 
very  glad  to  know  you,  Mr.  O’Neil.” 

“You  don’t,  and  you  won’t  for  a  long 
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time.  Tom  tells  me  you  didn’t  think  well 
of  Gordon’s  enterprise  and  so  he  fired  you.” 

“ That’s  right !  I  suppnjse  I  ought  to  have 
kept  my  mouth  shut,  but  it  has  a  way  of 
flying  open  when  it  shouldn’t.  He  is  either 
a  fool  or  a  crook,  and  his  mine  is  nothing 
but  a  prospect.  I  couldn’t  resist  telling 
him  so.” 

“And  his  railroad?” 

Appleton  hesitated.  “Oh,  it’s  as  good  a 
route  as  the  trust’s.  I  worked  on  the  two 
surveys.  Personally  I  think  both  outfits 
are  crazy  to  try  to  build  in  from  here.  I 
had  to  tell  Gordon  that,  too.  You  see,  I’m 
a  volunteer  talker.  I  should  have  been 
born  with  a  stutter — it  would  have  saved 
me  a  lot  of  trouble.” 

O’Neil  smiled.  “You  may  talk  all  you 
please  in  my  employ,  so  long  as  you  do 
your  work.  Now  get  some  sleep,  for  we 
have  a  hard  trip.  And  by  the  way” — the 
youth  paused  with  a  hand  on  the  door¬ 
knob — “don’t  go  looking  for  Denny.” 

Appleton’s  face  hardened  stubbornly. 

“I  can’t  promise  that,  sir.” 

“Oh,  yes,  you  can !  Y ou  must !  Remem¬ 
ber,  you’re  working  for  me,  and  you’re 
under  orders.  I  can’t  have  the  exjj^tion 
held  up  on  your  account.” 

The  engineer’s  voice  was  heavy  with  dis¬ 
appointment,  but  a  vague  admiration  was 
growing  in  his  eyes  as  he  agreed: 

“Very  well,  sir.  I  suppose  my  time  is 
yours.  Goodnight!” 

When  he  had  gone.  Happy  Tom  in¬ 
quired:  “Now  why  in  blazes  id  you  hire 
him?  We  don’t  need  a  high-priced  sur¬ 
veyor  on  this  job.” 

“Of  course  not,  but  don’t  you  see?  He’d 
have  been  arrested,  sure.  Besides — he’s 
Irish,  and  I  like  him.” 

“Humph!  Then  I  s’pose  he’s  got  a  job 
for  life,”  said  Tom  morosely. 

Late  on  the  following  morning,  O’Neil’s 
expedition  was  landed  at  the  deserted  fish¬ 
ing  station  of  Omar,  thirty  miles  down  the 
sound  from  Cortez.  From  this  point  its 
route  lay  down  the  bay  to  open  water  and 
thence  eastward  along  the  coast  in  front  of 
the  Salmon  River  delta  some  forty  miles, 
to  Kyak. 

Appleton,  smiling  and  cheerful,  was  the 
first  member  of  the  party  to  appear  at  the 
dock  that  morning,  and  when  the  landing 
had  been  effected  at  Omar,  he  showed  his 
knowledge  of  the  country  by  suggesting  a 
short  cut  which  would  save  the  long  row 
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down  to  the  mouth  of  the  sound  and  around 
into  the  delta.  Immediately  back  of  the 
old  cannery,  which  occupied  a  gap  in  the 
mountain  rim,  lay  a  narrow  lake,  and  this, 
he  declared,  held  an  outlet  which  led  into  the 
Salmon  River  flats.  By  hauling  the  boats 
over  into  this  body  of  water — a  task  made 
easy  by  the  presence  of  a  tiny  tramway 
with  one  dilapidated  push-car  which  had 
been  a  part  of  the  cannery  equipment — it 
would  be  possible  to  save  much  time  and 
labor. 

“I’ve  heard  there  was  a  way  through,” 
O’Neil  confessed,  “but  nobody  seemed  to 
know  just  where  it  was.” 

“I  know,”  the  young  man  assured  him. 
“We  can  gain  a  day,  at  least,  and  I  judge 
every  day  is  valuable.” 

“  So  valuable  that  we  can’t  afford  to  lose 
one  by  making  a  mistake,”  said  his  em¬ 
ployer  meaningly. 

“Leave  it  to  me.  I  never  forget  a 
country,  once  I’ve  been  through  it.” 

Accordingly  the  boats  were  loaded  upon 
the  hand-car  and  transferred,  one  at  a  time. 

And  Dan  Appleton  was  not  mistaken.  A 
two  hours’  row  across  the  mirror-like  sur¬ 
face  of  Omar  Lake  brought  the  party  out 
through  a  hidden  gap  in  the  mountains  and 
afforded  them  a  view  across  the  level  delta. 
To  their  left,  the  range  they  had  just  pene¬ 
trated  retreated  toward  the  canon  where 
the  Salmon  River  burst  its  way  out  from 
the  interior,  and  beyond  that  point  it  con¬ 
tinued  in  a  coastward  swing  to  Kyak,  their 
destination. 

Between  lay  a  flat,  trackless  tundra,  cut 
by  sloughs  and  glacial  streams,  with  here 
and  there  long  tongues  of  timber  reaching 
down  from  the  high  ground  and  dwindling 
away  toward  the  seaward  marshes.  It  was 
a  desolate  region,  the  breeding-place  of  sea- 
fowl,  the  hunting-ground  for  the  great 
brown  bear. 

O’Neil  had  never  before  been  so  near  the 
canon  as  this,  and  the  wild  stories  he  had 
heard  of  it  recurred  to  him  with  interest. 
He  surveyed  the  place  curiously  as  the 
boats  glided  along,  but  could  see  nothing 
more  than  a  jumble  of  small  hills  and  buttes, 
and  beyond  them  the  dead  gray  backs  of 
the  twin  glaciers  coming  down  from  the 
slopes  to  east  and  west. 

Beyond  the  foot-hills  and  the  glaciers 
themselves  the  main  range  was  gashed  by  a 
deep  valley,  through  which  he  judged  the 
river  must  come,  and  beyond  that  he  knew 
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was  a  country  of  agricultural  promise,  ex¬ 
tending  clear  to  the  fabulous  copper  belt 
whither  the  railroads  from  Cortez  were 
headed.  Still  farther  inland  lay  the  Xanana, 
and  then  the  Yukon,  with  their  riches  un¬ 
touched. 

O’Neil  turned  abruptly  to  Appleton,  who 
was  pulling  an  oar.  “What  do  you  know 
about  that  cafion?  ”  he  asked. 

“Not  much.  Nobody  knows  much,  for 
those  fellows  who  went  through  in  the  gold 
rush  have  all  left  the  country.  Gordon’s 
right-of-way  comes  in  above,  and  so  does 
the  trust’s.  From  there  on  I  know  every 
foot  of  the  ground.” 

“  I  suppose  if  either  of  them  gets  through 
to  the  Salmon  the  rest  will  be  easy.” 

“Dead  easy!” 

“It  would  be  shorter  and  very  much 
cheaper  to  build  from  Omar,  through  this 
way.” 

“Of  course,  but  neither  outfit  knew  any¬ 
thing  about  the  outlet  to  Omar  Lake  until 
1  told  them — and  then  there’s  the  cafion  to 
be  reckoned  with.” 

“Well?” 

Appleton  shook  his  head.  “Look  at  it! 
Does  it  look  like  a  place  to  build  a  railroad?” 

“I  can’t  tell  anything  about  it  from 
here.” 

“I  suppose  a  road  could  be  built  if  the 
glaciers  were  on  the  same  side  of  the  river, 
but — they’re  not.  They  face  each  other, 
and  they’re  alive,  too.  Listen !  ”  The  oars¬ 
men  ceased  rowing  at  Dan’s  signal,  and 
out  of  the  northward  silence  came  a  low 
rumble  like  the  sound  of  distant  cannon¬ 
ading.  “We  must  be  at  least  twenty 
miles  away,  in  an  air  line.  The  ice  stands 
up  alongside  the  river,  hundreds  of  feet 
high,  and  it  breaks  off  in  chunks  as  big  as 
a  New  York  office  building.” 

“You’ve  been  up  there?” 

“No.  But  ever>’body  says  so,  and  I’ve 
seen  glacier  ice  clear  out  here  in  the  delta. 
They’re  always  moving,  too — the  glaciers 
themselves — and  they’re  filled  with  cre¬ 
vasses  so  that  it’s  dangerous  to  cross  them 
on  foot,  even  if  one  keeps  back  from  the 
river.” 

“How  did  those  men  get  their  outfits 
through  in  ’98?”  O’Neil  queried. 

“I’m  blessed  if  I  know’ — maybe  they 
flew.”  After  a  moment  Dan  added;  “Per¬ 
haps  they  dodged  the  pieces  as  they  fell.” 

O’Neil  smil^.  He  opened  his  lips  to 
^)eak,  then  closed  them,  and  for  a  long 


time  kept  his  eyes  fixed  speculatively  in  the 
direction  of  the  cafion.  When  he  had  first 
spoken  of  a  route  from  Omar,  he  had 
thrown  out  the  suggestion  with  only  a 
casual  interest.  Now,  suddenly,  the  idea 
took  strong  p>ossession  of  his  mind;  it 
fascinated  him  with  its  daring,  its  bigness. 
He  had  begun  to  dream. 

O’Neil  had  no  small  measure  of  the 
imaginative  power  that  makes  great  leaders, 
great  inventors,  great  builders.  He  was 
capable  of  tremendous  enthusiasm;  his 
temperament  forever  led  him  to  dare  what 
others  feared  to  undertake.  And  here  he 
glimpsed  a  tremendous  opportunity.  The 
traffic  of  a  budding  nation  was  waiting  to 
be  seized.  To  him  who  gained  control  of 
Alaskan  transportation  would  come  the 
domination  of  her  resources.  Many  were 
striving  for  the  prize,  but  if  there  should 
prove  to  be  a  means  of  threading  that 
Salmon  River  cafion  with  steel  rails,  the 
man  who  first  found  it  would  have  those 
other  railroad  enterprises  at  his  mercy. 
The  trust  would  have  to  sue  for  terms,  or 
abandon  further  effort,  for  this  route  was 
shorter,  it  was  level,  it  was  infinitely  cheaper 
to  improve.  The  stakes  in  the  game  were 
staggering. 

The  only  obstacle,  of  course,  lay  in  those 
glaciers,  and  he  began  to  wonder  if  they 
could  not  be  made  to  open.  Why  not? 
No  one  knew  positively  that  they  were 
impregnable,  for  no  one  knew  anything 
certainly  about  them.  Until  the  contrary 
had  been  proven,  there  was  at  least  a 
possibility  that  they  were  less  formidable 
than  rumor  had  p>ainted  them. 

Camp  was  pitched  late  that  night,  far 
out  on  the  flats.  During  the  preparation 
of  supper,  Murray  sat  staring  fixedly  before 
him,  deaf  to  all  sounds  and  insensible  to 
the  activities  of  his  companions.  He  had 
lost  his  customary  breeziness  and  his  good¬ 
nature;  he  was  curt,  saturnine,  unsmiling. 

When  food  was  served,  he  made  a  pre¬ 
tense  of  eating,  but  rose  suddenly  in  the 
midst  of  it,  with  the  words:  “I’ll  stretch 
my  legs  a  bit.”  His  voice  was  strangely 
listless,  and  in  his  eyes  was  the  same  ab¬ 
straction  which  had  troubled  Appleton 
during  the  afternoon.  He  left  the  camp 
and  disappeared  up  the  bank  of  the  stream. 

“Nice  place  to  take  a  walk!”  the  en¬ 
gineer  observ’ed.  “He’ll  bog  down  in  half 
a  mile,  or  get  lost  among  the  sloughs.” 

“Not  hun!”  said  Slater.  Nevertheless, 
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his  worried  eyes  followed  the  figure  of  his 
chief  as  long  as  it  was  in  sight.  After  a 
time  he  announced :  “  Something  is  coming, 
but  what  it  is  or  where  it’s  going  to  hit  us, 

I  don’t  know.” 

Their  meal  over,  the  boatmen  made 
down  their  beds,  roll^  up  in  their  blankets, 
and  were  soon  asleep.  Appleton  and  Tom 
sat  in  the  smoke  of  a  smudge,  gossiping  idly 
as  the  twilight  approached.  From  the 
south  came  the  distant  voice  of  the  sea, 
out  of  the  north  rolled  the  intermittent 
thunder  of  those  falling  bergs,  from  every 
side  sounded  a  harsh  chorus  of  w’ater-fowl. 
Ducks  whirred  past  in  bullet-like  flight, 
honkers  flapp>ed  heavily  overhead,  a  pair 
of  magnificent  snow-white  swans  rose  with¬ 
in  easy  gunshot  of  the  camp.  An  hour 
passed,  another,  and  another;  the  arctic 
night  descended.  And  through  it  all  the 
mosquitoes  sang  their  blood  song  and 
stabbed  the  watchers  with  tongues  of 
flame. 

Happy  Tom  sang  his  song  too,  for  it 
was  not  often  that  he  obtained  a  listener, 
and  it  proved  to  be  a  song  of  infinite  hard 
luck.  Mr.  Slater,  it  seem^,  was  a  creature 
of  many  ills,  the  wretched  abiding-place  of 
aches  and  pains,  of  colics,  cramps,  and 
rheumatism.  He  was  the  target  of  mis¬ 
fortune  and  the  sp>ort  of  fate.  His  body 
was  the  galloping  ground  of  strange  dis¬ 
orders  which  baffled  diagnosis;  his  financial 
affairs  were  dominated  by  an  evil  genius 
which  betrayed  him  at  every  turn.  To  top 
it  all,  he  suffered  at  the  moment  a  violent 
attack  of  indigestion. 

“Ain’t  that  just  my  luck?”  he  lamented. 
“Old  ‘Indy’s’  got  me  good,  and  there  ain’t 
a  bit  of  soda  in  the  outfit.” 

Appleton,  who  was  growing  more  and 
more  uneasy  at  the  absence  of  his  leader, 
replied  with  some  asperity: 

“Instead  of  dramatizing  your  own  dis¬ 
comforts  you’d  better  be  thinking  of  the 
boss.  I’m  going  out  to  look  for  him.” 

“Now,  don’t  be  a  damn  fool,”  Slater 
advised.  “  It  would  be  worth  a  broken  leg 
to  annoy  him  when  he’s  in  one  of  these  fits. 
You’d  make  yourself  as  popular  as  a  small¬ 
pox  patient  at  a  picnic.  When  he’s 
dreamed  his  dream  he’ll  be  back.” 

“  VV’hen  will  that  be?  ” 

“No  telling;  maybe  to-night,  maybe  not.” 

Darkness  had  settled  when  O’Neil  re¬ 
appeared.  He  came  plunging  out  of  the 
brush,  drenched,  muddy,  stained;  but  his 


former  mood  had  disappeared,  and  in  its 
place  was  a  harsh,  explosive  energy, 

“Tom!”  he  cried,  “you  and  Appleton 
and  I  will  leave  at  daylight.  The  men  w'ill 
wait  here  until  we  get  back.”  His  voice 
was  incisive,  its  tone  forbade  question. 

The  youthful  engineer  star^  at  him  in 
dismay,  for  only  his  anxiety  had  triumphed 
over  his  fatigue,  and  daylight  was  but  four 
hours  away.  O’Neil  noted  the  expression, 
and  said  more  gently: 

“You’re  tir^,  Appleton,  I  know;  but  in 
working  for  me  you’ll  be  called  upon  for 
extraordinary  effort,  now  and  then.  I  may 
not  demand  more  than  an  extra  hour  from 
you;  then  again  I  may  demand  a  week 
straight,  without  sleep.  I’ll  never  ask  it 
unless  it’s  necessary  and  unless  I’m  ready 
to  do  my  share.” 

“Yes,  sir.  I’m  ready  now.” 

“We  can’t  see  to  travel  before  dawn. 
Help  Tom  load  the  lightest  boat  with 
rations  for  five  days.  If  we  run  short  we’ll 
‘Siwash’  it.”  He  kicked  off  his  rubber 
boots,  ufHended  them  to  drain  the  water 
out,  then  flung  himself  upon  his  bed  of 
boughs  and  was  asleep  almost  before  the 
two  had  recovered  from  their  surprise. 

“What  does  it  mean?”  queried  Appleton. 

“It  means  I’ll  probably  succumb.” 

“No,  no!  What’s  the  meaning  of  this 
change  of  plan?  I  can’t  understand  it.” 

“You  don’t  need  to,”  Happy  Tom  in¬ 
formed  him  curtly.  There  was  a  look  of 
solicitude  in  his  face  as  he  added:  “I  wish 
I’d  made  him  take  off  his  wet  clothes  before 
he  went  to  sleep.” 

“  Let’s  wake  him  up.” 

“I’d  sooner  wake  a  rattlesnake,”  said 
Slater. 

O’Neil  roused  the  members  of  his  expedi¬ 
tion  while  the  sky  was  reddening  faintly, 
for  he  had  a  mind  which  worked  like  an 
alarm  clock. 

With  the  first  clear  light  he  and  his  two 
companions  set  out,  rowing  up  the  estuary 
of  the  Salmon  until  the  current  became  too 
swift  to  stem  in  that  manner.  Then,  land¬ 
ing,  they  rigged  a  “bridle”  for  the  skiff, 
fitted  their  shoulders  to  loops  in  a  ninety- 
foot  tow-rope,  and  began  to  “track”  their 
craft  up  against  the  stream.  It  was  heart¬ 
breaking  work.  Frequently  they  were  waist 
deep  in  the  cold  water.  lx)ng  “sweepers” 
with  tips  awash  in  the  flood  interfered  with 
their  efforts.  The  many  branches  of  the 
stream  forced  them  to  make  repeated 
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crossings,  for  the  delta  was  no  more  than 
an  endless  series  of  islands  through  which 
the  current  swirled.  When  dusk  overtook 
them,  they  were  wet,  weary,  and  weak  from 
hunger. 

With  the  dawn  they  were  up  and  at  it 
again,  but  their  task  became  constantly 
more  difficult  because  of  the  floating  glacier 
ice  which  increased  with  every  mile.  They 
were  obliged  to  e.xercise  the  extremest 
caution.  Hour  after  hour  they  strained 
against  the  current,  until  the  ropes  bit  into 
their  aching  flesh,  bringing  raw  places  out 
on  neck  and  palm.  Hour  after  hour  the 
ice  went  churning  past,  and  through  it  all 
came  the  intermittent  echo  of  the  caving 
glaciers  ahead  of  them. 

Dan  Appleton  realized  very  soon  whither 
the  journey  was  leading,  and  at  thought  c  f 
actually  facing  those  terrors  which  loomed 
so  large  in  conjecture,  his  pulses  began  to 
leap.  He  had  a  suspicion  of  O’Neil’s  intent, 
but  dared  not  voice  it.  Though  the  scheme 
seemed  mad  enough,  its  very  audacity 
fascinated  him. 

For  the  most  part,  O’Neil  was  as  silent 
as  a  man  of  stone,  and  only  on  those  rare 
occasions  when  he  craved  relief  from  his 
thoughts  did  he  encourage  Dan  to  talk. 

“Are  you  a  married  man?”  O’Neil  in¬ 
quired  once. 

“Not  yet,  sir.” 

“Family?” 

“Sure!  A  great  big,  fine  one,  consisting 
of  a  sister.  But  she’s  more  than  a  family — 
she’s  a  religion.”  Receiving  encourage¬ 
ment  from  his  employer’s  look  of  interest, 
he  continued:  “We  were  wiped  out  by  the 
San  Francisco  earthquake,  and  stood  in  the 
bread-line  for  a  while.  We  managed  to  save 
four  thousand  dollars  from  the  wreck,  which 
we  divided  equally.  Then  we  started  out 
to  make  our  fortunes.  She’s  a  newspaper 
woman,  and  the  best  in  the  world — or  at 
least  the  best  in  Seattle.  She  tells  ’em  how 
to  raise  eight  babies  on  seven  dollars  a 
week,  or  how  to  make  a  full  set  of  library 
furniture  out  of  three  beer-kegs,  a  packing- 
case,  and  an  epileptic  ice-box.  She  runs  the 
‘Domestic  Economy’  column;  and  she’s  the 
sweetest,  the  cleverest - ” 

Appleton’s  enthusiastic  tribute  ceased 
suddenly,  for  he  saw  that  O’Neil  was  once 
more  deaf,  and  that  his  eyes  were  fixed 
dreamily  upon  the  canon  far  ahead. 


As  the  current  quickened,  the  progress  of 
the  little  party  became  slower  and  more 
e.xhausting.  Their  destination  seemed  to 
retreat  before  them;  the  river  wound  back 
and  forth  in  a  maddening  series  of  detours. 
Some  of  the  float  ice  was  large  now,  and 
these  pieces  rushed  down  upon  them  like 
charging  horses,  keeping  them  constantly 
on  the  alert  to  prevent  disaster. 

They  had  slept  so  little,  their  labors  had 
been  so  heavy,  that  they  were  dumb  and 
dull  with  fatigue  when  they  finally  reached 
the  first  bluffs  and  worked  their  boat 
through  a  low  gorge  where  all  the  waters 
of  the  Salmon  thrashed  and  icebergs  gal¬ 
loped  past  like  a  pallid  host  in  flight.  Here 
they  paused  and  stared  with  wondering 
eyes  at  what  lay  before;  a  chill,  damp 
breath  swept  over  them,  and  a  mighty  awe 
laid  hold  of  their  hearts. 

“Come  on!”  said  O’Neil.  “Other  men 
have  gone  through;  we’ll  do  the  same.” 

On  the  evening  of  the  sixth  day,  a  splin¬ 
tered,  battered  poling-boat,  with  Its  seams 
open,  swung  into  the  bank  where  O’Neil’s 
men  were  encamped,  and  its  three  occupants 
staggered  out.  They  were  gaunt  and  stiff 
and  heavy-eyed.  But  the  leader  was  alert 
and  buoyant;  his  face  was  calm,  his  eyes 
were  smiling  humorously. 

“You’ll  take  the  men  on  to  the  coal-fields 
and  finish  the  work,”  he  directed  his  boss 
packer  later  that  night,  “.\ppleton  and  I 
will  start  back  to  Cortez  in  the  morning. 
When  you  have  finished,  go  to  Juneau  and 
see  to  the  recording,  and  meet  me  in  Seattle 
on  the  fifteenth  of  next  month.” 

“I’ll  be  there  if  old  ‘Indy’  spares  me,” 
Happy  Tom  said  doubtfully.  “But  dys¬ 
pepsia — with  nothing  to  eat  except  beans 
and  pork  bosom — will  probably  lay  me  in 
my  grave  long  before  the  fifteenth.  How¬ 
ever,  I’ll  do  my  best.  Now,  do  you  want 
to  know  what  I  think  of  this  proposition  of 
yours?”  He  eyed  his  superior  somberly. 

“Sure;  I  want  all  the  encouragement  I 
can  get.” 

“Well,  I  think  it’s  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  hydrophobia.  These  mosquitoes  have 
given  you  the  rabies  and  you  need  the 
attention  of  Dr.  Pasture.  You  need  it  bad.” 

“Still,  you’ll  help  me,  won’t  you?” 

“Oh,  yes,”  said  Tom,  “I’ll  help  you. 
But  it’s  a  pity  to  see  a  man  go  mad.” 


The  next  instalment  of  “The  Iron  Trail”  vnU  appear  in  the  March  number. 


PITOU,  THE  INDOMITABLE  COMPOSER, 
WAS  DISMISSED  FOR  INCOMPETENCE. 


the  Critic 


Leonard  Merrich 


AUTBOK  or  “CONRAD  IN  QUEST  OF  BIS  YOUTB 


TBE  MAN  WBO  UNDERSTOOD  WOMEN,”  ETC 


ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  GEORGE  WRIGHT 


OON  after  Pitou,  the  indomi-  scant  importance  that  you  have  got  the 

Stable  composer,  had  stoop^  to  sack,”  said  the  dramatic  pioet  negligently, 
accept  an  engagement  as  pianist  ”  In  truth,  as  the  job  was  an  insult  to  your 
t  — ■  I  at  a  bioscope  on  the  Butte,  genius,  I  was  at  the  point  of  counseling 
piending  acclamation  of  his  operas,  he  was  you  to  resign  it.  Between  us  two  is  it  not 
dismis^  for  incompetence.  He  went  home  always  one  heart  and  one  purse?  ” 
thoughtfully.  It  was  the  day  that  his  chum  faltered  Pitou.  “But — pardon 

Tricotrin’s  mystical  play,  “The  Goblin  the  suppiosition — if  the  purse  is  empty? 
Child’s  Mother,”  had  met  with  its  seven-  Have  our  calamities  turned  your  brain? 
teenth  rejection,  and  the  composer  had  left  How  about  the  suicide  you  were  project- 
him  in  their  attic,  resolved  on  suicide.  ing?” 

“  We  shall  divide  the  biggest  hump  in  “  Suicide?  What  suicide?  ”  said  the  other 
Paris  to-night,  Tricotrin  and  I!”  reflected  young  man,  bewildered.  “Ah  yes,  I  re¬ 
poor  Pitou,  toiling  to  the  sixth  floor.  member,  I  did  make  some  allusion  to  such 

Judge  of  his  astonishment  to  find  his  a  curtain!  Well,  all  that  is  past.  Things 
tidings  received  with  a  shrug!  “It  is  of  have  happened  since  you  went  out — I  adopt 
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a  new  career,  and  what  is  mine  is  yours!” 

“The  work,  or  the  wage?”  inquired 
Pitou.  “Expound  before  I  sign!” 

“You  shall  share  them  both.  I  enter 
journalism — and  when  my  own  mendacity 
fails,  you  can  draw  upon  yours  to  assist 
me. 

“It  sounds  propitious,”  Pitou  acknowl¬ 
edged.  “  But  the  transition  from  laudanum 
is  a  bit  abrupt.  So  far  from  being  defunct, 
you  are  buoyant,  and  I  lack  a  scenario  of 
the  intermediate  act.  Am  I  to  conclude 
that  the  postman  has  been?” 

“The  conclusion  would  be  happy.  I  have 
had  a  letter  from  a  relative,  and  I  would 


Dieu!  This  enterprising  tyro  of  Mont- 
bonne  will  get  a  bargain  in  me.” 

“The  sordid  commercial  aspect  of  the 
case  is  represented  by  what  figure?” 

“It  has  still  to  be  determined,  but  what¬ 
ever  it  is,  I  foresee  that  I  shall  be  worth 
more.  Always  the  same  story — the  sim¬ 
plicity  of  youth  is  taken  advantage  of!” 

Time  passed,,  in  which  much  fasting  was 
accomplished.  And  then  there  was  a 
memorable  morning  on  which  Tricotrin 
began  to  refer  to  himself  loftily  as,  “We 
dramatic  critics,”  and  to  peruse  the  notices 
in  the  Figaro  with  care.  At  the  start  he 
found  his  opinions  of  performances  at 


not  have  you  judge  all  my  family  by  the 
uncle  whom  you  have  had  the  privilege  of 
meeting;  some  of  my  relatives  have  miti¬ 
gating  qualities.  This  one  has  been  dis¬ 
coursing  up>on  my  talents  to  a  friend  who 
has  indulged  his  literary  tastes  by  be¬ 
coming  a  newspaper  proprietor;  he  has 
acquired  La  Depeche  de  Montbonne,  and 
proposes  to  wake  it  up.  In  fine,  it  is  con¬ 
templated  that  a  weekly  feature  of  the 
organ  shall  be  a  column  of  theatrical 
intelligence  from  Paris,  contributed  by 
myself.” 

“If  this  comes  off,”  e.xclaimed  Pitou 
with  elation,  “we  may  be  able  to  see  the 
inside  of  a  theatre  sometimes.” 

“I  anticipate  the  novelty.  And  even  if 
the  card  of  the  Montbonne  critic  should  be 
turned  at  the  Paris  box-oflaces,  which  is 
not  impossible. 


which  he  had  not  been  present  in  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  views  of  the  Figaro — one 
must  toddle  before  one  runs — but  later  he 
differed  from  them.  His  impressions  of  a 
play  at  the  Renaissance,  which  he  had  net 
seen,  were  entirely  independent,  and  he 
“chatted”  and  “supped”  with  so  many 
prominent  people,  in  his  paragraphs,  that  he 
was  often  startled  to  realize  that  he  wasn’t 
on  nodding  terms  with  them,  or  in  a  position 
to  have  any  supper. 

“As  you  predicted,”  Pitou  remarked, 
“for  a  journalist  who  keeps  such  dis¬ 
tinguished  company,  the  salary  is  slight! 
Now  one  comes  to  think  of  it,  it  does  not 
warrant  the  cost  of  the  imaginary  telephone 
on  which  the  celebrities  ring  you  up  to 
give  you  their  confidences.” 

“Your  objection  is  just,”  owned  Tricotrin. 


that  will  be  no 
reason  why  I 
should  fail  to 
read  the  notices 
m  the  Figaro  and 
express  the  same 
statements  in 
choicer  words.  As 
for  the  desired 
sprinkling  of 
green  -  room  gos¬ 
sip,  nothing  could 
be  simpler  or 
more  generous 
than  for  us  to  in¬ 
vent  an  epigram 
once  a  week  and 
put  it  into  the 
pretty  mouth  of  a 
popular  actress 
whom  we  do  not 
know .  Mon 


“between  rs  TWO  is  it  not  always 

ONE  HEART  AND  ONE  PURSE?” 


“But  remember  that  our  distant  editor  too,  the  pair  promenaded  the  Boulevard 

assumes  that  I  was  on  the  telephone  Rochechouart  with  the  air  of  rentiers. 

before  I  was  on  the  Dipiche.  I  could  not  Misgiving  arose  suddenly.  It  was  com¬ 
part  with  my  invisible  telephone — do  not  municated  that  the  editor  was  at  the  point 

ask  me.  It  is  a  fountain  of  perpetual  in-  of  passing  a  couple  of  days  in  the  capital 

spiration.  Why,  to-morrow  Yvette  Guilbert  and  desired  an  interview;  Monsieur  Tri- 

is  going  to  ring  me  up,  the  moment  she  cotrin  was  requested  to  call  at  a  certain 

returns  from  London,  to  tell  me  her  pro-  hotel  on  the  following  afternoon  at  “half- 

fessional  worries  and  beg  for  my  advice,  past  seventeen.” 

As  she  will  be  prostrated  by  the  journey,  “Not  content  with  arriving  to  shatter 
I  am  not  sure  but  that,  ‘yielding  to  her  our  peace,”  complained  the  critic,  “he  must 

entreaties,’  I  may  even  ‘jump  into  an  make  his  appointment  according  to  the 

auto-taxi  and  take  pot-luck  in  her  delightful  new  notation,  which  I  shall  never  compre- 

home.’  The  only  drawback  b  that,  when  hend!  I  lose  trains  nowadays  while  I  am 

we  dine  on  our  herrings,  I  shall  recall  the  doing  arithmetic  to  find  out  at  what  hour 

pleasing  fancy  and  be  resentful  of  the  they  go.” 

exiguous  facts.  I  was  oppressed  by  dis-  “  ‘  Half-past  seventeen  ’  is  delirium  for 
content  of  that  nature  after  my  anecdote  half-past  five,”  interpreted  Pitou.  “And 
beginning:  ‘Five  of  us  were  lunching  at  why  should  his  arrival  have  that  dire 
the  Restaurant  de  la  Cascade.’  Never  had  effect?” 


I  felt  a  sandwich  to  do  less  for  me.” 

But  if  the  contrast  between  his  festivities 
in  print  and  his  economies  in  the  garret 
were  at  times  confusing  to  the  critic,  he 
was  sensible  of  a  clear  appreciation  on  the 
days  that  checks  arrived.  And  months 
went  by,  and  still  the  modest  payments 
came!  “It  looks  like  something  out  of  a 
sensational  romance,”  he  confessed.  “For 
the  first  time  I  find  myself  able  to  grasp 
the  meaning  of  the  term  ‘permanent’  in 
relation  to  income!” 

And  as  Pitou  had  submitted  to  another 
insult  to  his  genius  and  was  on  a  pay-list 


“I  can  not  explain.  Though  I  am,  of 
course,  aware  that  the  virtues  of  my  ‘copy’ 
are  incontestable,  something  whispers  that 
the  man’s  appearance  on  the  scene  is  not 
in  our  highest  interests.  It  is  not  that  I 
contemplate  his  disturbing  our  privacy 
and  noting  the  non-existent  telephone  and 
the  absence  of  furniture;  neither  is  it  that 
I  distrust  the  adequacy  of  my  best  trousers 
if  I  expend  two  sous  on  turpentine;  but  I 
would  that  he  had  remained  in  Montbonne! 
It  is  a  mysterious  instinct.” 

“My  own  impression,”  declared  the  com¬ 
poser,  “is  that  his  project  is  to  invigorate 
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you  with  viands  and  dazzle  you  with  a  rise.” 

“Well,  your  surmise  may  be  correct,”  ad¬ 
mitted  Tricotrin.  “I  suppose,  if  I  were 
not  a  pessimist  by  nature,  I  should  not 
doubt  it.” 

And  having,  bought  the  turpentine  and 
hung  the  trousers  outside  the  window  all 
the  next  morning,  he  polished  his  boots 
ruminantly  and  went  forth  to  the  hotel. 

The  mysterious  instinct  to  which  he  had 
referred  was  strong  as  he  inquired  at  the 
bureau  if  Monsieur  Blotto  was  within,  and 
when  he  had  ascended  to  the  salon  he  was 
not  stimulated  by  the  aspect  of  a  self-im¬ 
portant  gentleman  with  a  fussy  manner. 

“Monsieur  Tricotrin,”  said  the  gentle¬ 
man,  “happy  to  see  you!” 

“An  ass  with  a  swelled  head!”  deter¬ 
mined  Tricotrin.  And  he  responded:  “Too 
amiable,  monsieur!  Enchanted!  It  is  a 
joy  to  w'hich  I  have  long  looked  forward.” 

“Sit  down,  sit  down,”  said  his  employer. 
“I  am  happy  that  you  are  punctual — I 
have  an  engagement  shortly,  and  I  desired 
a  chat  with  you  before  going  out.” 


little  time  I  am  afraid  we  must  leave  mat¬ 
ters  as  they  are.” 

Tricotrin,  infinitely  relieved,  strove  to 
attain  the  expression  of  one  who  had  re¬ 
ceived  a  shock,  and  Monsieur  Blotto  con¬ 
tinued: 

“I  shall  not  disguise  from  you  that  the 
tone  of  your  column  is  a  shade  too  Parisian 
for  the  majority  of  our  readers  at  present. 
We  must  educate  them  by  degrees — by 
degrees!  Hitherto  the  Montbonne  press 
has  failed  woefully  in  its  duty — it  has  not 
been  alive  to  its  responsibilities.  For  that 
reason  I  w’as  tempted  to  acquire  the  paper. 
Under  the  new  regime  it  will  be  a  force — I 
write  many  of  the  leaders  myself.  I  do  not 
profess  to  be  conversant  with  all  the 
technical  details  of  editorship,  but  what  I 
bring  to  La  Dephhe  is  a  Directing  Brain. 
I  bring  initiative,  culture,  taste!” 

“The  preeminent  gifts!”  aflSrmed  Tri¬ 
cotrin.  “Many  of  the  leaders,  if  I  may 
dare  to  hint  it,  have  electrified  me  by  their 
vigor.”  And  mentally  he  inquired:  “W’as 


“No  repast,  morbleut"  was  the  critic’s 
thought.  “Now  I  wonder  if  a  plea  for 
CTedit  is  on  the  road?  ” 

But  a  very  few  seconds  sufficed  to  dispel 
that  fear. 

“Your  ‘copy’,”  observed  Monsieur  Blotto, 
“affords  me  great  satisfaction — great  satis¬ 
faction.  I  am  not  without  hope  that  a 
day  may  come  when  we  shall  be  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  make  the  payment — er — more  com¬ 
mensurate  with  the  merits  of  your  work.” 

“  ‘A  day  may  come’  is  a  rotten  kind  of 
date,”  mused  Tricotrin,  bowing  his  ac¬ 
knowledgments. 

“So  much  for 
Pitou  as  a  proph¬ 
et!”  Aloud  he  re¬ 
peated  :  “Too 
amiable,  mon¬ 
sieur!  I  avow 
that  in  accepting 
a  nominal  re¬ 
muneration  I  was 
strongly  actuated 
by  the  conviction 
that  you  would 
^ring  a  bit  very 
soon.” 

“‘Very  soon’  is 
too  much  to  say,” 
answered  the 
other;  “for  some 


“o  LUTETIA,  AUREATE  WITH 
CELEBRITIES  — AND  I  CRY 
VAINLY  FOR  BUT  TWO  OR 

three!” 
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it  to  tell  me  how  talented  he  is  that  he  has 
dragged  me  down  from  Montmartre?” 

Monsieur  Blotto  beamed.  He  offered 
the  critic  a  cigarette.  “Personally  I  take 
much  interest  in  your  little  intimate  anec¬ 
dotes  of  the  artistic  strata,”  he  resumed. 
“To  a  man  like  myself  they  are,  I  need 
scarcely  tell  you,  most  congenial.  You  are 
younger  than  I  had  pictured  you,  mon¬ 
sieur!” 

“Ah!”  said  the  critic  portentously,  “my 
few  summers  have  provided  vast  experi¬ 
ence!” 

“And  Paris  is  a  swift  professor,  hein?" 

“For  those  in  the  right  class  there  are 
indeed  opportunities  to  learn!” 

“And  how,  for  example,  did  you  secure 
promotion  to  that  class  at  your  early 
age?  ”  It  began  to  reveal  itself  to  Tricotrin 
that  under  his  amateur  editor’s  efforts  to 
impress  him,  was  something  akin  to  envy. 

“Mon  Dieu,”  he  drawled,  “one  must  re¬ 
member  that  I  am,  before  all  else,  dramatic 
poet!  Do  not  figure  yourself,  because  an 
author’s  plays  are  not  yet  staged,  that  he  is 
necessarily  unknowm  to  the  managers  and 
artists  of  the  boulevards.  An  agreement  for 
a  drama  is  made  long  before  the  drama  is 
produced,  and  in  the  inner  circles  its 
qualities  remain  no  secret!” 

“It  is  strangely  fascinating,  the  artistic 
life!”  exclaimed  the  provincial,  who  was 
now  all  attention.  And  then,  not  wishing 
to  app>ear  ignorant,  he  made  haste  to  add: 
“Of  course  I  was  aware  that  such  condi¬ 
tions  prevailed,  but  not  quite  to  that 
extent.” 

“It  is  anomalous,  is  it  not?”  said  Tri¬ 
cotrin  confidentially.  “As  you  see  for 
yourself,  I  am  not  above  turning  out  a 
column  of  good  stuff  every  week  for  the 
merest  trifle,  and  yet — if  I  do  not  have  an 
air  of  boasting — there  are  at  home,  in  my 
desk,  theatrical  contracts  for  which  some 
of  the  most  highly  paid  journalists  in  Paris 
would  give  their  ears.” 

The  impromptu  fiction  was  delivered 
with  such  engaging  candor  that  it  might 
have  imposed  upon  a  more  sophisticated 
listener  than  Monsieur  Blotto  of  Mont- 
bonne.  It  was  at  this  stage  that  his 
motive  for  seeking  the  interview  was  mani¬ 
fested.  Clearing  his  throat,  and  disguising 
eagerness  very  poorly,  he  remarked: 

“Now  I  come  to  think  of  it,  since  I  am 
so  rarely  in  Paris,  I  might  do  worse  than 
take  the  present  opportunity  to — to  avail 


myself  of  your  introductions  to  a  few  of  the 
literary  and  dramatic  stars!  It  might  be 
agreeable  to  me  to  exchange  ideas  with 
them.” 

For  some  dizzied  moments  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  critic  realized  all  the  sensations  of 
a  passenger  on  a  raging  sea.  The  room 
rocked  about  him,  and  it  was  only  by  one 
of  those  efforts  which  the  romancers  call 
“superhuman”  that  he  contrived  to  an¬ 
swer. 

“I  should  rejoice!”  he  faltered.  “Now 
I  wonder  if  I  can  postpone  an  appointment 
that  I  have  for  this  evening?  It  is  of  vital 
consequence,  or  naturally  I  would  make  no 
bones  about  breaking  it.” 

“This  evening,”  rejoined  Monsieur  Blotto 
w’ith  appalling  promptitude,  “I  shall  not 
be  free,  either.  So  we  will  say  to-morrow!” 

“Oh,  of  course,”  assented  Tricotrin, 
panic-stricker,  “to-morrow  I  shall  be  rav¬ 
ished!  Wou’d  you  care  to  call  on  Sarah 
Bernhardt?  It  is  not  her  ‘day,’  but  she  is 
always  at  home  in  the  afternoon  to  intimate 
friends.” 

“It  would  not  be  bad,”  said  the  editor, 
whose  mouth  watered  at  the  notion,  “but 
I  am  not  here  on  pleasure  and  my  affairs 
will  keep  me  busy  in  the  afternoon.  It  is 
not  till  evening  that  I  shall  be  unoccupied.” 

“In  the  evening  she  will  be  playing,” 
deplored  Tricotrin.  “It  would  not  be 
enough  for  us  to  run  round  to  her  dressing- 
room — she  is  alw’ays  so  restless  there.  We 
had  better  make  it  another  day,  then !  ” 

“Impossible!  To-morrow  night  I  must 
return  to  Montbonne.  No,  what  I  would 
propose  is  that  you  should  take  a  little 
dinner  with  me  to-morrow,  not  too  late,  at 
some  restaurant  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
that  we  should  go  to  some  of  these  people 
afterward.  It  might,  for  example,  be 
amusing  to  meet  Brieux.” 

“Peste!  I  saw  him  off  to  the  country 
yesterday.  He  is  full  of  a  new  scenario 
that  he  was  telling  me  about.  Let  me 
think!  Is  it  worth  your  while  to  know 
Lemaltre  or  Pierre  Loti? — you  would  find 
them  both  delightful  fellows!” 

“I  shall  leave  the  program  to  you!”  said 
Monsieur  Blotto  serenely.  “  Decide  as  you 
think  best — be  with  me  at  a  quarter  to 
nineteen  sharp!”  And  having  penciled  the 
figures  on  his  cuff  for  a  mind  less  tortured 
to  elucidate,  the  young  man  made  his 
escap)e  from  the  hotel,  questioning  what 
miracle  could  occur  to  save  him. 


ON  THE  TERRACE  OF  AN 
ADJACENT  CAFE. 


pungent.  Mon  Dieu!”  He  strode  to  the 
broken  window  and  apostrophized  the 
distant  chimneys.  “O  Lutetia,  aureate  with 
celebrities — and  I  cry  vainly  for  but  two 
or  three!” 

“Well,  it  would  be  premature  of  us  to 
give  way  to  blank  verse,”  said  Pitou,  “for 
we  have  twenty-four  hours  to  turn  roimd 
in!”  He  yielded  his  attention  to  the 
herrings.  “I  shall  consider  the  subj’ect 
while  I  am  thumping  the  piano  to-night — 
many  of  my  sublimest  inspirations  have 
coruscated  while  I  thumped — and  in  the 
meanwhile  a  felicitous  lie  may  present  itself 
to  you  also.  Upon  my  word,  we  were 
ignoring  those  two  important  factors  in  the 
case!” 

“It  is  true,”  agreed  Tricotrin.  “Yes,  I 
declare  we  had  lost  sight  of  our  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  reflection — how  strange  it  is  that 
one  may  overlook  the  things  nearest  at 
hand!  Furthermore,  when  you  come  back 
we  will  call  a  council  of  all  the  striving 
spirits  of  the  Quarter —  If  Lajeunie  would 
consent  to  shave  his  head  I  might  pretend 
he  was  Rostand!” 

But  when  the  circumstances  were  laid 


Never  had  Paris  looked  to  him  a  harder 
nut  to  crack  than  as  he  tottered  up  the 
hill  to  his  humble  abode.  Pitou  was  pre¬ 
paring  one  of  the  nocturnal  herrings,  and 
turned,  paling  at  his  air. 

“Cook  both,”  said  Tricotrin  tersely. 
“Ere  long  we  may  lack  three  sous  to  buy  a 
couple!” 

“A-ah?”  shuddered  Pitou.  “That  sacri 
editor — there  were  no  viands?  What  is  our 
latest  catastrophe?  Would  you  vote  for 
conference  or  nourishment  first?  ” 

His  jaw  dropped  as  the  details  were 
unfolded.  The  poet  and  the  musician 
stared  at  each  other  with  gloomy  eyes. 
For  some  seconds  there  was  to  be  heard 
no  sound  upon  that  altar  to  the  !Muses 
save  the  neglected  frizzling  of  the  fish. 

‘*My  poor  friend,”  murmured  Pitou  at 
last,  “I  see  nothing  before  you  but  to  be 
knocked  down  by  an  automobile — I  shall 
announce  your  injuries.  To  avert  the 
danger  of  a  visit  of  condolence  here,  you 
will  have  been  borne  to  the  nearest  hospital, 
and  I  shall  not  specify  which  one  it  was.” 

Tricotrin  shook  his  locks.  “I  fear,”  he 
groaned,  “that  he  might  smell  a  rat — it  is 
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“ah,  MON  CHER  TRICOTRIx!  WHAT  A  CHANCK! 

THE  POINT  OF  TELEGRAPHING  TO  YOU. 


before  Lajeunie,  in  the  small  hours  and  a 
cafe,  that  hirsute  young  novelist  firmly 
refused  to  shave  his  head,  even  to  accentu¬ 
ate  his  likeness  to  the  author  of  “Chante- 
cler.” 

“It  is  unheard  of!”  he  objected.  “I 
would  make  many  noble  sacrifices  for  you, 
but  baldness  goes  beyond  the  limits;  as 
you  are  w’ell  aware,  it  is  with  reluctance 
that  I  have  my  hair  trimmed.  I  tell  you 
what,  however — I  wall  make  you  known  to 
my  friend.  Papa  Tripier.” 

“What  are  friends  of  yours  worth  to  me, 
peacock?”  demanded  Tricotrin.  “I  seek 
sufierb  reputations,  not  vagrants  of  your 
own  type.” 

“How  often  must  I  mention  that  I  am 
welcome  in  spheres  immeasurably  above 
your  vacant  head!”  complained  Lajeunie. 
“Because  you  are  on  my  visiting-list  do 
you  figure  yourself  that  I  never  make  an 
acquaintance  I  am  not  ashamed  of?  Papa 
Tripier  has  a  very  fine  piosition;  he  resides 
in  a  boarding-house  and  has  three  meals 
every  day.  Moreover,  he  is  an  octo¬ 
genarian.” 

“Well,  but  what  is  his  spiecialty?  What 
does  he  perform  on?”  Pitou  inquired. 
“Antiquity  by  itself  would  not  suffice  to 
meet  the  ^itor’s  requirements.” 

“  You  can  regard  your  Papa  Tripier  as  ‘De¬ 


clined  with  thanks,’  ”  said 
^  Tricotrin;  “the  editor  re- 

B  grets  that  your  contribu- 

tion  is  below  his  standard.” 

’  “You  are  wrong,”  pro- 

tested  Lajeunie.  “  I  guar- 
antee  that  he  would  find 
it  worthy  of  his  Christ- 
mas  number.  Papa 
Tripier  has  a  gift  of  the 
gab  that  I  have  rarely 
known  equaled.  He  has 
also  a  lively  affection  for 
the  epoch  of  his  late 
HB|Hr  Majesty  Louis  Philippe, 

‘when  everybody  pos- 
m  \  fJ  sessed  an  elegance,  a  wit, 

f  N  / 1  a  charm  totally  lost  to 

I  '  I  the  French  of  to-day,  who 

'  /  are  nothing  but  a  pack  of 

^  _  voyous!' 

^  ‘1  “  Papa  will  recount  how 

^  he  heard  a  great  burst  of 

e!  I  WAS  AT  laughter  on  the  Boule- 

u.”  vard  de  Gand — what  you 

children  call  the  Boule¬ 
vard  des  Italiens — and  how  it  was  the 
glorious  Dumas  himself,  the  creator  of  the 
Musketeers,  rollicking  round  the  corner, 
arm  in  arm  with  Balzac.  And  he  will  tell 
you  of  another  burst  of  laughter  from  an 
arbor  on  a  lawn,  and  how  it  was  Paul  de 
Kock  roaring  over  the  story  he  was  writing. 
And  he  will  be  eloquent  about  de  Musset, 
who  was  of  a  ‘beauty  incomparable,’  the 
cynosure  even  of  the  Boulevard  de  Gand— 
where  ‘under  Louis  Philippe,  saprislU 
beauty  and  genius  were  as  plentiful  as 
taxes  and  bad  manners  under  the  sacri 
Ripublique!’  ” 

“If  this  person  has  any  existence  outside 
a  novel  you  are  preparing  for  rejection, 
which  I  strongly  doubt,”  said  Tricotrin, 
“  I  will  allow  him  a  small  part  in  the  tragedy. 
As  a  stop-gap  he  might  have  his  uses.  But 
I  have  endeavored  to  get  it  into  your  skull 
that  it  is  living,  not  dead  lions  I  am  hunt¬ 
ing.  Pay  for  your  bock — we  shall  all  pro¬ 
ceed  to  see  now  if  our  pal  the  sculptor  can 
offer  a  sane  idea!” 

Alas!  Though  many  intellects  were 
brought  to  bear  upion  the  problem,  not  one 
among  them  could  point  the  way  to  living 
lions.  And  the  night  passed,  and  the  sun 
rose,  and  the  fateful  day  sped  toward  a 
“quarter  to  nineteen,”  quidcer  than  any 
day  before. 


theatre  after  the  show — the  private  office. 
We  are  in  a  dilemma  about  Bernstein’s 
play.”  He  burst  into  a  narrative  of  the 
most  complicated  order,  and  Tricotrin 
put  in: 

“Let  me  introduce  you — Monsieur  La- 
jeunie,  Monsieur  Blotto.”  Aside  to  the 
«ditor  he  e.xplained:  “The  literary  adviser 
to  the  Vaudeville!  I  fear  we  should  spare 


would  have  liked  to  see  it  there.  “The 
other  man  is  Sanquereau,  the  sculptor — 
many  people  predict  that  he  will  go  farther 
than  Rodin.  The  next  time  you  are  here 
you  must  meet  more  of  the  Modems!  This 
evening,  of  course,  w’e  shall  \asit  people 
who  are  fully  ‘arrived;’  but  in  Paris,  you 
know,  we  talk  more  of  the  men  who  are 
making  the  New  Schools  than  of  the 


Tncotnn  the  Cntic 


The  critic’s  reputation  hung  upon  a  hope 
as  slender  as  a  hair,  if  one  may  employ  a 
phrase  that  he  himself  would  have  disdained. 
It  was,  that  the  dinner  might  terminate  too 
late  for  Monsieur  Blotto  to  desire  anything 
except  to  catch  his  train,  and  at  least  a 
dozen  Bohemians  volunteered  their  services 
to  retard  the  meal. 

The  editor  was  much  impressed  by  his 
contributor’s  popularity  as  the  pair  bent 
their  steps  toward  a  restaurant — never  had 
he  known  anybody  to  encounter  so  many 
acquaintances  in  so  short  a  space.  And 
cadi  of  them  fell  upon  the  respected  scribe 
with  an  urgency  that  brooked  no  denial. 

“Mon  DieuI  you  will  think  me  a  difficult 
guest,”  said  Tricotrin.  “But  it  is  always 
like  this  on  the  boulevards  when  one 
walks — perhaps  we  had  better  take  a  cab?  ” 
And  no  sooner  had  he  said  it  than  their  way 
was  blocked  by  Lajeunie! 

“Ah,  mon  cher  T ricotrin  1  What  a  chance  1” 
exclaimed  Lajeunie.  “I  was  at  the  point 
of  telegraphing  to  you.  We  want  you  to 
do  us  the  favor  to  come  round  to  the 


him  a  moment.  Would  you  much  mind 
our  taking  a  seat  somewhere?  ” 

On  the  terrace  of  an  adjacent  cafe, 
Lajeunie’s  history  of  the  dilemma  at  the 
Vaudeville,  which  scintillated  with  the  most 
eminent  names,  was  hardly  exhausted  when 
they  were  hailed  by  a  sprightly  ancient,  who 
proved  to  be  Papa  Tripier  in  the  flesh.  To 
Tricotrin  sotto  voce  the  ancient  intimated 
that  the  hoaxing  of  editors  as  a  fine  art  had 
flourished  solely  under  Louis  Philippe;  but 
his  public  reminiscences  of  the  epoch  de¬ 
layed  the  dinner  by  fully  twenty  minutes. 

“An  eccentric,”  whispered  Tricotrin, 
“but  courted  by  the  most  famous  person¬ 
ages  in  Paris!  A  favorable  criticism  from 
his  pen  is  said  to  make  the  fortune  of  any 
novel  written.  Ma  foi!  one  meets  every¬ 
body  at  this  time  of  day.” 

And  really  one  seemed  to  do  so,  for  more 
alleged  notabilities  showered  about  them  as 
he  spoke! 

“Flamant,  the  painter — I  should  have 
liked  you  to  see  his  ‘Circe’  in  the  Salon!” 
he  mentioned — reflecting  that  Flamant,  too, 


“an  eccentric,’’  whispered  tricotrin, 
“but  courted  by  the  most  famous  per¬ 
sonages  IN  PARIS.’’ 
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old-fashioned  lot  familiar  to  the  Philistine. 
And  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  are  more 
exclusive.” 

Across  his  shoulder  he  had  a  glimpse  of 
the  faithful  Pitou,  whose  duty  was  to  dog 
their  footsteps  to  the  restaurant  and  sub¬ 
sequently  drift  upon  them  to  defer  their 
depiarture.  To-night  his  piano-thumping 
would  be  done  by  deputy. 

Yet  the  crisis  came.  Though  the  com¬ 
poser  duly  drifted  to  their  presence  after 
the  coffee  was  serv’ed,  chewing  a  toothpick; 
though  he  was  explained  to  be  a  Genius, 
and  favored  them  with  a  most  fascinating 
account  of  a  dispute  with  Messager, 
^Monsieur  Blotto  began  to  look  at  his  watch. 

“I  had  no  idea  it  was  so  late,”  he  re¬ 
marked.  “If  we  are  to  see  your  friends. 
Monsieur  Tricotrin,  I  am  afraid  we  must 
be  rising.  Where  do  we  go  first?  ” 

The  haggard  gaze  of  the  comrades  met. 
The  critic  gulped  all  that  was  left  in  his 
glass. 

“  My  project  was  to  run  round  to  Riche- 
pin’s,”  he  declared,  uttering  the  most 
illustrious  name  that  presented  itself,  “but 
I  have  not  yet  heard  whether  he  has  any¬ 
thing  ‘on’ — we  should  have  had  a  message 
here.  I  shall  at  once  ring  him  up!  Do 
not  disturb  yourself.  Monsieur  Pitou — I 
pray  you  remain  wth  Monsieur  Blotto 
while  the  waiter  conducts  me  to  the  tele¬ 
phone!” 

How  could  he  foresee  that  a  kindly  im¬ 
pulse  would  move  Monsieur  Blotto  to  be 
conducted  too? 

“Pexte/”  he  panted,  his  knees  failing,  “I 
forget  his  number.” 

And,  next,  the  friendly  editor  was  moved 
to  find  it  for  him! 

Driven  actually  to  invoke  the  exchange 
for  the  immortal  Richepin,  the  wretched 
young  man  clung  to  the  telephone  for  sup¬ 
port.  Upon  the  brow  of  Pitou  the  per¬ 
spiration  broke  in  beads. 

With  a  celerity  vmprecedented  in  France, 
communication  was  forthcoming. 

“AUd!  Alldt”  stammered  the  desperate 
\actim.  “Monsieur  Richepin,  is  he  in? 
It  is  Monsieur  Tricotrin.” 

And  a  female  voice  answered  in  his  ear: 
“  Monsieur  Richepin  is  not  at  home.” 

This  answer  being  inaudible  to  Monsieur 
Blotto  and  Pitou,  the  composer’s  breath 
was  suspended  by  terror.  But  all  the 
courage  of  the  critic  was  restored. 

“Ah,  I  salute  you!  How  are  you,  dear 


master?”  he  cried.  “We  are  praying  for 
your  affirmative  to  my  request.” 

“Monsieur  Richepin,”  the  voice  repeated, 
“is  not  at  home.” 

“Oh,  did  you?  I  have  not  received  it 
yet,”  continued  Tricotrin.  “What?  Oh, 
to  my  rooms — that  accounts  for  it!  May 
we — hein^  Yes,  he  is  an  editor  of  mme, 
and  a  most  brilliant  man.” 

“  What  are  you  saying?  Who  are  you?” 
squeaked  the  voice.  “I  keep  telling  you 
Monsieur  Richepin  is  out.” 

“Oh,  my  honored  friend,  I  hopie  it  is  not 
violent?  ”  said  the  critic  for  reply.  “  WTiat? 
Well,  we  should  be  enchanted,  but  he  is 
leaving  Paris  this  evening.” 

“Not  at  home!  Not  at  home!  WTio  is 
it  you  are  talking  to?”  yelled  the  servant, 
losing  patience. 

“Most  certainly,  I  shall  be  overjoyed,” 
returned  Tricotrin,  “but — what?  Right! 
The  next  time  he  arrives!  I  will  come  on 
Sunday  alone,  then.  Au  revoir,  ch«r  matlre, 
I  so  earnestly  hop)e  you  will  pass  a  good 
night.”  And  he  rang  off  smartly  before 
the  infuriated  bonne  could  anticipate  him. 

“A  touch  of  his  neuralgia!”  he  an¬ 
nounced,  turning.  “He  is  desolated  to 
miss  you,  but  he  must  go  to  bed.” 

Behind  Blotto’s  back  two  hands  were 
wrung  with  relief. 

The  respite  was  short,  however.  Though 
they  resumed  their  seats,  the  exigent  Blotto 
was  not  to  be  balked  of  lions.  Monsieur 
Pitou  develop)ed  an  ardent  interest  in  the 
matter,  and  he  and  the  critic  debated  the 
question  of  the  happiest  selection  exhaust¬ 
ively;  but  the  debate  could  not  be  con¬ 
tinued  until  the  train  was  imminent. 

So,  all  things  being  equally  imp)Ossible, 
Tricotrin  decided  that  the  green-room  of 
the  Theatre  Fran^ais  would  amuse  his 
editor  most. 

“This,”  he  gasp)ed  to  Pitou,  as  the  host 
was  putting  on  his  overcoat,  “is  your  turn— 
I  am  play^  out.  Do  with  him  what  you 
will,  bid  remember  that  the  man  must  never 
reach  the  Franqais!" 

The  night  was  fair  as  the  trio  stepp)ed  into 
the  glitter  of  the  boulevard;  the  critic,  no 
longer  master  of  himself,  leaned  heavily  on 
the  comp)oser’s  arm.  Almost  at  the  same 
moment  he  beheld  with  horror  an  unpro- 
pitious  cabman  wooing  Monsieur  Blotto 
to  accelerate  their  doom. 

“The  ‘Metro’,”  said  Pitou  p)eremptorily, 
“would  be  quicker!” 


“REFUSED,  I  DARE  SWEAR,  BY  A  SCORE 

OF  pulisherS!  listen,  the  thing  IS 

NOT  WITHOUT  MERIT!” 


At  these  inspired  words  Tricotrin  nearly  for  even  longer  than  we  can  stay.  Let  us 
bounded  with  hope.  How  often  had  he  see  a  journal — perhaps  they  are  playing 
asserted  that  one  could  not  cross  a  road  by  something  else!” 

the  Metropolitan  without  changing  twice!  But  they  were  not.  It  was  just  as  he 
Monsieur  Blotto  did  not  demur.  had  feared. 

And  the  opportunities  offered  for  being  “Can  you  suggest  no  visit  hereabouts? 
on  wrong  platforms  were  infinite.  Where  are  we?  ” 

When  the  sightseer  was  replete  with  “Montmartre!”  sighed  Tricotrin.  “The 
subways,  and  the  party  climbed  disgusted  Immortal  Forty  are  not  so  high.” 
to  the  street,  the  loss  of  time  had  been  And  the  editor’s  face  grew  longer  still, 

extremely  serious,  and  they  were  farther  “  Upon  my  word,  gentlemen,”  said  Pitou, 

from  the  Fran^ais  than  at  the  start.  “I  feel  some  responsibility  for  this  contre- 

''Mon  Dial!"  the  editor  bemoaned,  “there  temps,  though  it  may  be  that  I  am  unduly 
remains  to  us  no  more  than  an  hour — no  sensitive!  We  are,  as  it  happens,  in  a 
more  than  an  hour.  I  must  call  at  the  region  not  uninteresting.  If  Monsieur 
hotel  for  my  valise,  and  my  train  goes  at  Blotto  would  peep  at  what  few  strangers 
twenty  to  zero.”  are  privileged  to  behold,  what  says  he 

“It  is  maddening!”  fumed  Tricotrin.  to  Bohemia — the  extraordinary  quarters 
“What  may  the  time  be  precisely?  Mor-  where  youths  of  genius  pray  to  their  muses. 
^eu!  If  I  am  not  mistaken  they  are  play-  and  often  to  their  concierges,  and  support 
ing  what’s  its  name  to-night — in  which  case,  existence  on  herrings  and  hope?  I  venture 
we  shall  get  there  when  everybody  is  on  the  opinion  that  the  Franjais  would  have 
the  stage,  and  the  green-room  will  be  empty  tickled  him  less.” 
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“Are  you  acquainted  with  any  such 
obscure  young  fellows?”  asked  Tricotrin, 
startled. 

“I  know  of  two,”  Pitou  answered,  “not 
far  distant — a  poet  and  a  musician.” 

“It  would  certainly  be  droll,”  agreed  the 
editor,  recovering  his  cheerfulness. 

Up  a  hill  they  went,  and  up  six  flights  of 
stairs,  and  agape  Tricotrin  saw  Pitou  tap 
at  their  own  door. 

No  voice  invited  them  to  enter. 

“Nevertheless,  we  may  venture  in,”  said 
Pitou.  “I  know  them  well  enough.” 

Beyond  the  broken  panes  the  room  was 
vivid;  stark  poverty  was  revealed  before  he 
took  the  liberty  to  light  the  lamp. 

“A  poet  and  a  musician,”  he  repeated, 
“and  I  assure  you,  of  talents  remarkable! 
Ah!  a  herring-bone,  as  I  predicted;  one  of 
them  has  dined  to-night.  What  have  we 
here?  A  scrap  of  the  composer’s  ‘Rose- 
de-Noel,’  hein?  Refused,  I  dare  swear,  by 
a  score  of  publishers!  Yet  one  day  perhaps 
the  rose  will  have  its  vogue.  Listen,  the 
thing  is  not  without  merit!”  And  in  his 
little  tenor  voice  he  sang. 

Nev'er  had  the  critic  contemplated  his 
friend  with  such  admiration. 

“The  table  where  they  write — grimed! 
The  chairs  they  sit 
on  —  broken!  The 
panorama  that  in- 
spires  them — chim- 

am  wrong  —  I  sur- 
mise  that  they  do  j 
not  note  the  chim-  '*  ^ 

ney-pots.  Our  ^ 

Bohemians  look 

down,  through  the  *'•7'^ 

distant  roofs,  on  to  "  1'  j 

the  great  stage  of  the  \ 

Opera  —  into  the  n  j 

theatres  of  the  boule-  n  j 

vards  —  into  the  1  j  / 

sumptuous  salons  of  '  J 

fair  women,  whose  .  ^7  /? 

applause  they  hope  /  / 

The  editor  shone  I 

with  complacence. 

Had  it  been  Mont- 
bonne,  he  would 

have  seen  only  a  gaunt  garret  and  the  need 
for  soap  and  water — but  it  was  Paris,  and 
he  saw  the  shade  of  Murger  and  was 
charmed.  Improved  by  two  artists’  visions 


at  the  window,  the  vista  of  chimney-pots 
became  a  memorable  view;  indeed,  he  began 
to  feel  like  two  artists  himself. 

“It  is  a  pity,”  Pitou  continued,  “that 
the  poet  has  not  left  a  verse  about!” 

And,  by  a  stroke  of  good  fortune,  an 
ode  of  the  absent  poet’s  was  perceived, 
and  the  critic  had  an  impulse  to  declaim 
it.  His  sincere  appreciation  of  the  manu¬ 
script  enabled  him  to  do  the  fullest  justice 
to  its  beauty. 

Monsieur  Blotto  grew  pink  with  pleasure. 
Privately  he  foresaw  himself  recounting  this 
experience  for  years  to  come — in  the  tone 
of  one  to  whom  Paris  held  no  mysteries. 
It  was  with  difiiculty  that  he  could  bear 
in  mind  his  train  at  “twenty  to  zero.” 

-“I  declare  we  have  not  fared  so  badly, 
after  all!”  said  Tricotrin,  as  they  put  him 
into  an  auto-taxi  at  last.  “We  have 
chanced  to  meet  many  of  the  Moderns,  we 
have  talked  with  Richepin  over  the  tele¬ 
phone,  and  we  have  penetrated  to  the 
innermost  heart  of  Bohemia.” 

“I  have  been  vastly  interested — vastly 
interested,”  concurred  the  editor.  “With¬ 
out  exaggeration,  as  pleasant  an  evening  as 
I  have  ever  spent!  If  I  regret  anything, 
it  is  merely  that  the  two  young  fellows 
were  not  at  home.” 
His  acknowledg- 
Pjr  ments  were  numer- 

y.  ous  and  only  the 

n  tooting  of  the  taxi 

^^1  them  short. 

The  comrades  fell 
into  each  other’s 

V  “My  preserv-er!” 

\  W/ cried  the  critic. 

'  I  would  that 

he  had  thanked  us 

\  less;  I  confess  to 

compunction.” 

“The  same  with 
'  !  J  f]  me — the  greatest  are 

'  \  ,  never  wholly  con- 

I  tent  with  their 

\  "  I  \  ,  achievements,”  said 

;  '  L  Pitou.  “But  we 

I  have  saved  our 

bacon!’’  kc  chir¬ 
ruped,  skipping. 

“And  I  am  sure,”  added  Tricotrin  vir¬ 
tuously,  “  his  nearest  and  dearest  could  net 
have  worked  harder  than  we  did  to  meet 
his  wishes.” 


tuously. 


REMEDY 

\y  THOMAS  W.  LAWSON 

IV. 


^he  Gamblers  and 


Thirty  days 

ago  I  wound 
up  my  instal¬ 
ment  with  a  letter  at 
the  foot  of  which  I  pen¬ 
ned  “Believe  me,  yours 
Thomas  W.  Lawson.” 

It  is  not  a  habitual  form  with 
which  I  finish  my  correspondence.  Some 
three-eyed  imp  of  fatalism  must  have 
shoved  my  pon  through  the  unaccustomed 
word.  “Believe  me”  might  well  havo  been 
an  entreaty,  an  adjuration,  or  a  command, 
according  to  how  you  estimate  my  vanity 
w.  my  humility;  but,  to  be  frank,  it  was 
none  of  these. 

I  had  just  finished  the  account  of  my 
much-censured  public  stock  marketings  of 
years  gone  by,  and  I  have  the  suspicion 
that  my  pon  went  into  the  verjuice  bottle 
instead  of  the  ink-well  when  it  scrawled 
that  “Believe  me;”  but  now  as  I  roll  up 
my  sleeves  to  put  the  bed-plates  under 


\lhe  <iMoney^rvs1 


this  section  of  the 
work,  the  miracle  of 
j  miracles  has  happ>ened. 
>1*  There  has  been  a  land¬ 
slide;  somebody  has  be¬ 
lieved  me.  At  this  minute,  the 
news  columns  of  every  paper  are 
bringing  in  fresh  reiterations  of  what 
Congress  in  the  depths  of  its  vast,  im- 
wieldy,  slow-moving,  hardly-to-be-stirred- 
at-all  soul  designs  against  the  gambling  end 
of  the  Stock  Exchange.  The  editorial  col¬ 
umns  are  mulling  over  the  same  grist.  The 
Money  Trust  Committee  is  right  now,  as  I 
write,  the  best  advertised  body  of  men  in 
sight.  They  have  pushed  the  Balkan  War 
off  the  map,  and  the  tariff  and  the  Sherman 
Anti-Trust  Act  into  the  Potomac  for  the 
time  being.  The  casual  and  uninterested 
newsp>ap)er  reader  has  become  so  familiar 
with  the  phrases: 

“Incorporate  the  Stock  Exchange,” 
“Bar  them  from  the  mails,” 


C«^yrigkt^  /p/j,  by  Tkt  RidgiM»y  C-tm/arty- 
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“Like  the  old  Louisiana  Lottery,” 
that  if  anybody  asked  what  they  meant, 
he  would  probably  expect  to  find  them  in 
the  dictionary  under  the  heading  of  House¬ 
hold  Proverbs. 

Truly,  “the  world  do  move.”  When  I 
tackled  my  Remedy’s  Foreword,  I  saw 
stretching  into  the  long  months  ahead  the 
task  of  Sisjphus,  and,  in  referring  to  the 
Greek  holder  of  the  hard-luck  record,  I 
don’t  want  it  to  be  assumed  that  I  am 
going  out  of  either  my  own  depth  or  that 
of  my  readers;  therefore  I  will  if-you-please- 
sir  explain  to  myself  that  Sisyphus  was 
condemned  by  the  old  Greek  gods  to  roll 
perpetually  a  boulder  of  an  impossible 
weight  up  an  equally  impossible  hill  in 
hell  as  long  as  eternity  kept  going. 

Do  you,  my  readers,  remember  the 
“until”  in  that  first  pledge  in  the  October 
Foreword? 

"YOU  ARE  INVITED  TO  THE 
CHRISTENING”— 

I  thought  I  knew  what  it  was  when  I 
wrote  it,  and  it  looked  to  me  then  the 
eon-est  word  in  the  English  language;  and 
here — only  a  few  very  breathless  months 
after  the  Foreword — the  doctor  and  nurse 
are  on  a  hurry-up  rush,  and  the  Washing¬ 
ton  cabinet-makers  are  working  ov'ertime 
on  a  suspiciously  large-looking  cradle.  The 
stork  is  surely  coming.  You  hear  the  swish 
of  its  wings  in  the  daily  press. 

I  hate  to  say — “  Told - ”  right 

at  the  start.  It  would  not  only  smack  too 
hugely  of  overweening  egotism,  but  it 
might  belittle  the  honest  efforts  of  every 
member  of  that  great  public  who  has 
arrived  by  highland  and  lowland  at  the 
same  conclusion  to  which  my  work  of  the 
p)ast  few  months  has  been  endeavoring  to 
finger-p)ost.  But  I  want  you  to  hark  back 
to  the  October  number  of  Everybody’s 
Magazine  and  carefully  and  thoughtfully 
read  your  way  down  through  the  November, 
December,  and  January  numbers,  and 
remind  yourselves  what  I  have  told  in 
this,  the  first  section  of  my  Remedy. 
Then,  with  this  in  mind,  let  us  run  through 
the  current  news  as  it  bears  on  these  con¬ 
ditions: 

First,  let  us  vision  back  to  June  7,  1909, 
when  the  Hughes  Commission  on  Sp)ecula- 
tion  in  Securities  and  Commodities  pub¬ 
lished  this  report: 

“This  Committee  in  refraining  from  ad¬ 


vising  the  incorporation  of  the  Exchange  does 
so  in  the  expectation  that  the  Exchange  unU 
in  the  future  take  full  advantage  of  the  powers 
conferred  upon  it  by  this  voluntary  organiza¬ 
tion,  and  will  be  active  in  preventing  urong- 
doing  such  as  has  occurred  in  the  past.  Tim 
we  believe  there  will  be  no  serious  criticism  of 
the  fact  that  it  is  not  incorporated.  If, 
however,  wrong-doing  recurs,  and  it  shosdd 
appear  to  the  public  at  large  that  the  Exchange 
has  been  derdict  in  exerting  its  powers  and 
authority  to  prevent  it,  we  believe  that  the 
public  will  insist  upon  the  incorporation  of 
the  Exchange  and  its  subjection  to  state 
authority  and  supervision. '' 

This  committee  was  selected  with  wisdom, 
and  it  included  bankers,  lawyers,  econo¬ 
mists,  and  educators.  Horace  White  was 
the  c^irman,  and  associated  with  him  were 
Charles  Schieren,  David  Leventritt,  Clark 
Williams,  John  B.  Clark,  Willard  V.  King, 
Samuel  H.  Ordway,  Edward  D.  Page, 
Charles  Sprague  Smith,  and  Maurice  L. 
Muhleman.  These  men  had  no  authority 
to  enter  the  Stock  Exchange  in  search  of 
evidence,  but  the  officers  of  the  Exchange 
w’ere  quite  willing  to  tell  the  committee 
all  that  it  was  go^  for  them  to  know,  if 
the  committee  would  only  give  them  a  set  of 
questions  to  answer  at  their  leisure  and 
to  have  revised  for  them  by  the  best  law¬ 
yers  that  money  could  hire  for  this  purpose. 

This  was  one  of  the  ways  in  which  the 
Hughes  Commission  probed  Wall  Street. 

THE  STOCK  EXCHANGE’S  LITTLE 
BLACK  BOOK 

The  defense  of  the  Stock  Exchange  was 
given  to  the  Hughes  Commission  in  confidence 
and  not  for  publication.  Two  months  ago 
it  was  made  public  by  the  Exchange  itself 
to  offset,  if  possible,  the  rapidly  growing 
sentiment  in  favor  of  federally  curbing  this 
biggest  gambling  bell  in  the  world.  The 
little  black  book  containing  these  legally 
prepared  answers  for  the  Hughes  Com¬ 
mission  has  been  guarded  carefully  by  the 
Stock  Exchange  as  the  greatest  defense 
ever  made  of  that  totally  irresponsible 
institution. 

Within  this  book’s  covers  are  all  the  stock 
arguments  that  are  invariably  offered  by 
brokers  when  the  ways  of  Wall  Street  are 
criticized.  But  even  in  this  picture  of  the 
financial  Dr.  Jekyll,  p>ainted  by  the  big-fee 
lawyers  who  grow  rich  showing  those  who 
can  afford  to  hire  them  how  to  evade  the 
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laws,  the  Hughes  Commission  got  slants 
on  certain  features  that  might  easily,  in  a 
quick  transformation,  equip  a  thug-like 
Mr.  Hyde  for  high-Wall-Street  robbery. 
There  were  possibilities  in  the  facial  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  financial  Dr.  Jekyll  that 
aroused  their  suspicion.  The  Hughes  Com¬ 
mission,  therefore,  slipped  into  its  report 
this  paragraph: 

“It  is  unquestionable  that  only  a  small 
part  of  the  transactions  upon  the  Exchange 
it  of  an  investment  character;  a  substantial 
part  may  be  characterized  as  virtually  gam¬ 
bling.” 

It  was  just  a  glimpse  of  the  Hyde  behind 
Jekyll,  and  then  the  Stock  Exchange’s  legal 
artists  moved  them  to  another  viewp>oint, 
saying: 

“Now,  then,  look  again  at  this  portrait. 
What  you  suspect  to  be  a  bold  gambler’s 
glint  in  our  good  Dr.  Jekyll’s  eyes,  comes 
from  too  much  close  attention  to  specula¬ 
tion,  which  a  distinguished  justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  says  is  ‘the  self-adjustment 
of  society  to  the  probable.’  ” 

The  big-fee  lawyers  palmed  their  smiles, 
consulted  with  their  clients,  the  Stock 
Exchange,  and  on  “a  gentleman’s  word” — 
not  under  oath,  but  in  the  strictest  confi¬ 
dence — handed  out  this  leer-lipped  gem 
to  the  Hughes  Committee: 

“All  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
Stock  Exchange  protect  and  safe¬ 
guard  the  transactions  up>on  the 
floor  of  the  Board  to  the  fullest  possi¬ 
ble  extent.  Every  transaction  must 
be  carried  to  its  conclusion  and  proper 
delivery  and  payment  made  therefor. 

The  so-called  manipulation  of  prices 
is  grossly  exaggerated,  and  forms 
but  a  small  prop)ortion  of  the  business 
of  the  Stock  Exchange.” 

At  the  time  when  the  Hughes  Commis¬ 
sion  made  this  report  on  Stock  Exchange 
^)eculation,  it  was  described  as  radical  and 
comprehensive.  Then  the  portrait  of  good 
old  financial  Dr.  Jekyll  wa^  put  away 
carefully  against  some  another-day-sniffing 
committee  in  a  safe-deposit  vault  beneath 
the  street  of  coin  and  crime  that  begins 
at  the  East  River  and  empties  into  Trinity 
Church  graveyard. 

It  was  three  and  a  half  years  ago  that 
the  Hughes  Committee  timidly  said  that 
“if  wrong-doing  recurs,  we  believe  that  the 
public  will  insist  upon  the  incorporation  of 


the  Exchange  «nd  its  subjection  to  state 
authority  and  supervision.” 

WHAT  IS  PUBLIC  OPINION  DOING  NOW? 

Hasn’t  it  dragged  the  portrait  of  good 
old  financial  Dr.  Jekyll  into  the  clear  light, 
and  with  unobscured  vision  found  instead 
of  the  straight  back,  a  hump;  instead  of 
benevolent  eyes,  a  leer;  and  protruding 
over  its  heavy  underlip,  yellow  prongs  that 
it  is  now  prepared  to  forcep? 

Less  than  one  week  after  the  publica¬ 
tion  in  Everybody’s  Magazine  of  my 
amended  Louisiana  Lottery  Law,  drawn 
to  bar  from  the  mails  Stock  Exchanges 
that  did  not  submit  to  Federal  super¬ 
vision,  there  came  from  newspapers  all 
over  the  country,  and  at  the  same  time,  by 
a  curious  coincidence,  from  the  chairman 
of  the  Congressional  Pujo  Commission  that 
is  investigating  the  Money  Trust,  a  cry 
for  governmental  control  of  the  Stock 
Exchange. 

When  I  told  you  in  my  Foreword  that 
the  Louisiana  Lottery  compared  with  the 
Stock  Exchange  is  as  influenza  to  tuber¬ 
culosis,  I  asserted  that  ninety-nine  fer  cent, 
of  Stock  Exchange  business  to-day  is  gam¬ 
bling,  and  that  three-fourths  of  this  is  lo^ed- 
dice  gambling. 

THE  PARALLEL  THAT  ISN’T  DEADLY 

During  the  past  three  months  the  Pujo 
Committee,  with  jxiwer  to  swear  witnesses 
and  under  no  agreement  of  secrecy,  has 
substantiated  in  every  detail  all  of  the 
charges  that  I  have  made  against  the  Stock 
Exchange.  It  has  anticipated  some  of  the 
things  that  I  will  deal  with  more  fully  in 
future  chapters.  I  can  not  resist  the 
itch  now  to  say  “I  told  you  so,”  and  to 
prove  that  I  knew  my  smug-headed,  snake- 
tailed-and-bodied  subject,  by  summarizing 
for  you  some  of  the  sworn  testimony  given 
reluctantly  by  officers  of  the  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  and  dollar-kings  of  Financialdom. 

Let  me  parallel  what  I  have  said  in  the 
Remedy  with  the  sworn  evidence  in  the 
Pujo  investigation : 

In  my  "A-B-C”  chapter  of  the  Remedy, 
after  describing  the  Stock  Exchange  method 
of  manipulating  the  prices  in  securities  by 
wash-sales,  having  the  same  object  as  fake 
bidding  at  a  horse  auction,  I  said: 

“And  then  the  System  orders  its  banks, 
trust  companies,  and  life-insurance  companies 
to  loan  the  people's  deposited  savings  upon 
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their  stocks  and  bonds  at  the  thus-made  fac¬ 
titiously  high  prices." 

There  are  two  direct  charges  against  the 
Stock  Exchange  in  this  paragraph — gam¬ 
bling  and  control  of  credit : 

THE  FIRST  CHARGE— GAMBLING 

First,  as  to  the  manipulation  of  prices, 
that  is,  gambling — loaded-dice  gambling — 
on  the  Stock  Exchange. 

A  set  of  charts  prepared  by  the  Pujo 
Committee’s  certified  accountants,  with 
figures  to  back  them  up  which  have  not 
b^n  questioned  by  any  of  the  witnesses, 
estimates  that  ninety  per  cent,  of  the 
transactions  on  the  Exchange  are  “sp>ec- 
tacular.”  “Spectacular”  is  a  polite  financial 
phrase  for  gambling.  Frequently,  the  en¬ 
tire  capital  stock  of  a  great  railroad  or 
other  corporation  has  been  “bought”  and 
“sold”  in  one  day  without  any  considerable 
transfers  appearing  upon  the  stock  books 
of  the  corporation.  Bear  in  mind  that 
these  are  not  my  assertions,  but  the  facts 
as  shown  from  a  set  of  charts  prepared  by 
certified  accountants. 

Frank  K.  Sturgis  and  Rudolph  Keppler, 
both  former  presidents  of  the  Stock  Ex¬ 
change,  told  the  Pujo  Committee,  on 
December  12,  after  evidence  had  been 


drawn  showing  that  the  Exchange  took  no 
cognizance  of  short-selling  and  other  forms 
of  gambling  by  individual  members,  that 
they  knew  that  many  of  the  transactions 
were  gambling. 

The  New  York  Tribune,  on  Friday, 
December  13,  quoted  them:  “I  would  not 
deny,”  said  Mr.  Keppler,  “that  part  of  the 
transactions  are  of  a  gambling  nature." 
And  said  Mr.  Sturgis:  “//  is  not  my  duty 
to  urge  moral  reform  upon  the  community}’ 

Probably  no  two  witnesses  who  have 
thus  far  testified  have  more  knowledge  of 
the  lights  and  shades  of  the  Wall  Street 
game  than  Mr.  Sturgis  and  Mr.  Keppler, 
or  a  greater  disinclination  to  dwell  upon 
the  shades.  Under  cross-examination  by 
Mr.  Samuel  Untermyer,  counsel  for  the 
committee,  Mr.  Sturgis  acknowledged  that 
he  had  been  surprised  at  the  charts  of  the 
exp>ert  accountants  showing  that  the  capital 
of  a  great  corporation  had  been  sold  and 
bought  on  the  -Exchange  one  and  a  half 
times  over  in  a  single  day. 

“These  are  the  acts  of  individuals,”  he 
said.  “The  Exchange  has  nothing  to  do 
with  them.” 

Mr.  Sturgis,  when  questioned  by  Mr. 
Untermyer  about  washed  orders,  said, 
according  to  the  New  York  Sun  of  Decem¬ 
ber  13: 


Q.  But  you  know  that  when  buying  and  selling  orders  are  given  in  that  way  they  are  given  for 
the  purpxtse  of  manipulating  stocks  to  a  higher  or  lower  level  of  prices?  A.  No;  they  are  some¬ 
times  given  purely  to  make  the  market  active  in  dull  times. 

Q.  But  why  would  a  broker  pay  commissions  on  both  orders  just  to  make  the  market  active? 
What  could  be  his  purpx>se?  A.  Just  that — his  clients  may  have  large  interests  in  those  stocks. 

Q.  Is  it  not  for  the  purpose  of  either  increasing  or  reducing  prices?  A.  Not  necessarily;  it  is 
for  the  purpose  of  making  the  market  active. 

Q.  For  the  purpose  of  making  the  market  seem  active?  Yes,  for  the  purpx)se  of  making  it 
seem  active,  if  you  prefer  it  that  way. 

Q.  When  it  is  not  active  at  all?  A.  Possibly. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  is  legitimate?  A.  I  do. 

Q.  What  is  his  purpose  in  making  it  appear  that  the  market  in  that  stock  is  active  when  it  is 
not  active?  A.  If  you  could  increase  the  value  of  a  very  large  asset  by  spending  a  very  small 
amount  of  money  to  advertise  it,  p)erhaps  you  would  do  it.  Perhaps  it  is  a  new  enterprise  desirous 
of  advertising  to  bring  it  before  the  community. 

Q.  For  the  purpose  of  inducing  them  to  buy?  A.  Not  necessarily.  Perhaps  to  give  them  an 
opportunity  to  sell.  It  works  both  ways. 

Q.  But  nevertheless  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  them  to  deal?  A.  Yes;  to  make  the  market 
active. 

Q.  To  make  it  appear  active?  A.  Yes,  again,  if  you  prefer  to  put  it  that  way. 


In'my  “A-B-C”  chapter  I  told  you  how 
forty  billions  of  counterfeit  capital  had  been 
coined  through  the  gambling  end  of  the 
Stock  Exchange  by  the  unloading  of 
securities  at  prices  factitiously  made  through 
washed  sales,  and  how  these  securities  were 


deposited  in  banks  and  trust  companies  in 
place  of  the  people’s  money.  One  of 
terms  for  this  sort  of  transaction  is  “rigging 
the  market.”  On  this  subject,  under  cross- 
examination  by  Mr.  Untermyer,  Mr. 
Sturgis  answered  the  following  questions: 
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Q.  And  how  do  you  justify  as  legitimate  the  transactions  of  a  pool  or  syndicate  in  giving  out 
buying  and  selling  orders  to  brokers  for  the  purpose  of  lifting  the  price  of  the  stock  or  depressing 
it?  A.  Those  are  the  acts  of  individuals.  I  can  not  be  responsible  for  what  thou¬ 
sands  OF  PEOPLE  THROUGHOUT  THIS  COUNTRY  DO. 

Q.  Do  you  not  realize,  Mr.  Sturgis,  that  it  brings  the  public  in,  who  do  not  know  that  these 
sales  and  purchases  are  given  out  from  the  same  source?  Do  you  not  know  that  it  brings  the  pub¬ 
lic  in  on  that  higher  level  of  prices?  A.  Suppose  the  public  happened  to  have  that  stock? 

Q.  Is  not  the  operation  at  times  resorted  to  to  depress  prices  and  at  other  times  to  lift  prices? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  the  purpose  is  sometimes  to  enable  them  to  sell  the  stock  short 
and  then  to  buy  it  in  at  the  lower  level  of  prices?  A.  No;  I  do  not  know  that. 

Q.  You  approve  of  those  transactions,  do  you?  A.  I  approve  of  transactions  that  pay  their 
proper  commissions  and  are  properly  transacted.  You  are  asking  me  a  moral  question  and  I  am 
answering  you  a  Stock  Exchange  question. 

Q.  What  is  the  difference?  A.  They  are  very  different  things. 

Q.  I  thought  so.  There  is  no  relation  between  a  moral  question,  then,  and  a  Stock  Exchange 
question?  A.  Sometimes. 

Q.  But  you  are  a  member  of  the  governing  committee,  are  you  not?  A.  Truly. 

Q.  And  do  you  not  think  the  motives  of  your  own  members  in  rigging  a  market  up  or  rigging 
a  market  down  are  matters  of  concern  to  the  governing  committee?  A.  We  do  not  know  it.  These 
transactions  take  place  on  the  floor  of  the  Exchange.  How’  can  the  members  of  the  governing  com¬ 
mittee  follow  every  transaction  and  know  whether  it  is  a  question  of  what  you  call  manipulating  or 
not? 


Let  me  pin  right  here  to  this  nob’.e 
testimony  of  a  former  president  of  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  a  bald  assertion 
that  I  made  two  months  ago  in  the  Remedy, 
and  ask  you  to  pause  a  moment  and  mull 
them  both  over: 

“  If  stocks  and  bonds  to  the  legitimate  value 
of  one  billion  dollars  {the  legitimate  value 
because  the  industries  which  they  represent 
are  to  sell  their  product  to  the  people  at  a  price 
which  will  enable  them  to  earn  and  pay  five 
per  cent,  on  one  billion  capital)  are  manipu¬ 
lated  factitiously  to  two  billion  dollars — 

“  /I  mf  this  two  billion  dollars  is  used  as  the 
basis  of  increasing  the  price  of  the  industry's 
production  enough  to  pay  five  per  cent,  on 
two  billion  dollars — 

“The  people  are  robbed  of  a  billion  dollars 
as  absolutely  as  if  the  treasury  of  the  United 
States  had  been  broken  into  arui  a  billion 
dollars  stolen.” 

Mr.  Sturgis  admitted  that  the  hypotheca¬ 
tion,  by  a  broker,  of  stocks  fully  paid  for 
by  a  customer  and  left  in  the  broker’s 
hands  is  fraud,  and,  as  fraud,  punishable 
under  the  law.  Legally,  there  is  no  differ-  ‘ 
ence  between  this  act  and  the  pawning  of 
your  neighbor’s  coat  that  he  has  hung  up 
in  your  hall  for  an  evening.  But — if  a 
customer  owns  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  stocks 
and  leaves  them  in  the  hands  of  his  broker 
as  security  for  his  fifty  p)er  cent,  indebted¬ 
ness,  the  broker  may  hypothecate  the  full 


value  of  these  stocks  to  borrow  money  for 
himself.  When  the  broker  fails,  the  cus¬ 
tomer  loses  his  stocks  and  the  bank  holds 
them. 

To  the  reader  outside  of  Financialdom, 
such  a  transaction  may  seem  to  be  fifty 
per  cent,  theft.  It  seemed  so  to  the 
Hughes  Commission,  for  they  said  that  a 
broker  who  did  this  “is  undoubtedly  guilty 
of  conversion  under  the  law  as  it  exists 
to-day  and  we  call  this  fact  to  the  attention 
of  the  brokers  aiid  the  public.  When  the 
broker  sells  securities  purchased  for  a 
customer  who  has  paid  therefor  in  whole 
or  in  part,  except  upon  the  customer’s 
default,  or  disposes  of  them  for  his  own 
benefit,  he  should  be  held  guilty  of  larceny, 
and  we  recommend  a  statute  to  that 
effect.” 

Around  such  transactions  the  irrespon¬ 
sible  Stock  Exchange  throws  no  safe¬ 
guards.  It  pretends  to  know  nothing  about 
them.  But  it  does  provide  for  the  payment 
of  a  broker’s  debts  to  his  fellow  members 
of  the  Stock  Exchange  up  to  the  amount 
of  the  value  of  his  Exchange  membership, 
which  has  dropped  recently  from  $90,000  to 
$50,000 — or  $44,090,000  for  the  1,100  seats. 

These  conclusions,  then,  as  corrobora¬ 
ting  the  charge  that  the  main  business 
of  the  Stock  Exchange  is  gambling,  may  be 
drawn  fairly  from  the  testimony  of  the 
officers  of  the  Exchange  and  the  reports 
of  the  expert  accountants: 
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Ninety  per  cent,  of  all  transactions  on  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  are  gambling — 
not  speculation  in  the  economical  sense,  but 
gambling;  and  a  large  and  not  clearly  defined 
share  of  this  is  sure-thing  gambling. 

The  New  York  Stock  Exchange  provides 
absolutely  no  security  against  the  conniving  of 
brokers  to  “squeeze”  the  public  by  manipu¬ 
lated  sales  of  securities. 

Brokers'  customers  have  no  protection 
against  the  use  of  their  securities  as  collateral 
when  the  brokers  holding  them  wish  to  use  the 
securities  to  raise  loans  for  their  own  use. 

The  Stock  Exchange  has  an  agreement  with 
big  corporations  by  which  only  Exchange  mem¬ 
bers  shall  be  permitted  to  transfer  the  securities 
issued  by  those  corporations. 

Are  these  exhibits  in  the  case  of  the 
People  vs.  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
strong  enough  to  convince  you  that  “wrong¬ 
doing  has  recurred,”  in  the  face  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  Hughes  Commis¬ 
sion,  and  that  “the  public  will  insist  upon 
the  incorporation  of  the  Exchange  and  its 
subjection  to  state  authority  and  super¬ 
vision”?  When  you  have  read  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  former  president  Sturgis,  can’t  you 
vision  the  activity  of  the  Stock  Exchange, 
not  “in  preventing  wrong-doing  such  as 
has  occurred  in  the  p>ast,”  but  in  keeping 
secret  its  own  legally  sophisticated  answers 
to  the  Hughes  Commission  inquiries?  The 
one  thing  necessary  to  the  “legal”  robbing 
of  the  many  by  the  few  is  pussy-footed 
secrecy. 

With  this  incomplete  collection  of  Stock 
Exchange  dirty  linen  hung  on  the  line  of 
your  vision,  I  am  going  to  assert,  without 
fear  of  denial,  that  the  Pujo  Committee  has 
stamp>ed  my  statement  that  ninety-nine 
p)er  cent,  of  the  Stock  Exchange  business 
is  pure  gambling,  as  Q.  E.  D.  up  to  ninety 
p)er  cent.;  and  I  believe  that  before  their 
investigation  is  finished  they  will  yield  to 
me  the  other  nine  p)er  cent.  If  they  don’t — 
charge  it  off  to  the  disinclination  of  a  score 
of  Financialdom’s  bell-wethers  (who  are 
willing  to  tell  “only  the  truth”)  to  tell  the 
“whole  truth.”  ^ 

SECOND  CHARGE— CONTROL  OF  CREDIT 

The  second  charge  that  I  leveled  against 
the  Stock  Exchange  was  the  control  of 
credit  through  its  ward  man — the  Money 
Trust. 


Before  I  parallel  with  this  charge- 
control  of  credit  —  the  evidence  dragged 
out  by  the  Pujo  Committee,  I  want  to  make 
it  one-two-three  clear  to  my  readers  how 
a  Money  Trust  may  tip  the  stock-price 
scales  first  up  and  then  down  at  the  nod 
of  the  System.  This  is  one  of  the  illustra¬ 
tions  of  how  surely  the  dice  are  loaded  in 
Wall  Street. 

SHEARING  THE  LAMBS 

No  big  corporate  industry  that  cxpjects  ' 
to  be  listed  on  the  Stock  Exchange  may  go  ' 
into  existence  without  getting  down  on  its 
hands  and  knees  and  begging  a  small  group 
of  men,  who  control  the  money  in  this 
country,  to  finance  it.  When  such  a  Sys-  | 
tem-backed  stock  is  listed  on  the  Exchange  i 
(and  no  others  need  apply),  rigging  the 
market  to  get  in  the  outsiders  at  high  prices 
is  mainstayed  by  the  Money  Trust  that 
controls  cr^its. 

As  the  washing  proceeds — that .  is,  the 
placing  of  match^  orders  with  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  brokers,  who  buy  and  sell  at  con¬ 
stantly  rising  prices  to  make  an  active  bull 
market  that  will  tempt  the  lambs — orders 
go  out  from  the  System’s  manipulators  to  | 
the  banks  which  they  control  to  lend 
liberally  on  the  stocks  that  are  being 
bcx)sted.  When  the  top-notch  price  has 
almost  been  reached,  John  Doe  finds  that 
if  he  wants  to  buy  Blue  Sky  Common  at 
8o,  he  may  do  it  on  a  ten-px>int  margin,  and 
his  brokers  can  get  the  System’s  banks 
to  take  it  as  a  gilt-edged  collateral.  Blue 
Sky  Common  may  be  gold-leafed  balled 
lead  or  a  vacuum;  but  if  the  System  orders, 
it  goes  into  the  banks  as  security  for  the 
p)eople’s  money  that  is  chucked  out  on  the 
gambling-table. 

When  the  System  has  unloaded  all  its 
Blue  Sky  Common  on  the  lambs  at  8o  or 
above,  and  has  “sold  short”  as  much  more, 
it  tipjs  the  wink  to  its  banks,  and  they 
discover  suddenly  that  Blue  Sky  Common 
is  very  uncertain  as  security  for  a  loan. 
Being  scrupulous  bankers  and  unwilling 
to  hazard  their  dep)ositors’  money  on  a 
security  that  is  tainted,  they  call  loans  on 
Blue  Sky.  The  Stock  toboggans  down  to 
a  price  where  it  is  worth  its  market  value 
for  breathing  purpx)ses,  and  in  the  slide 
the  lambs  are  thrown  out  on  the  crust. 
Their  bleats  bring  no  response,  for,  all  the 
fleece  having  been  yank^  off  during  the 
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slide,  the  skins  and  bones  are  of  no  further  security;  the  stoc^  soars  back  to  its  high 
use  unless  they  may  be  patched  up  for  an-  price,  carrying  with  it  a  big  load  of  in- 


other  day’s  show. 

Then  the  process  is  reversed — Blue  Sky 
Common  again  becomes  a  gilt-edged  bank 


siders’  stock  that  will  be  snatched  again  by 
another  flock  of  lambs  at  a  top  price.  Then 
reverse,  and  repieat  as  often  as  a  new 
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generation  of  lambs  or  the  old  flock  with 
new  fleece  comes  into  the  market. 

And  the  old  cook-book  recipe  does  not 
hold:  you  don’t  first  have  to  catch  your 
lambs — they  flock  to  the  game  year  in  and 
year  out. 

The  evidence  thus  far  produced  before 
the  Pujo  Committee  showing  the  existence 
of  a  highly  centralized  Money  Trust  that 
controls  credits,  absolutely  affords  a  specta¬ 
cle  that  should  make  strong  men  weep,  for 
it  shows  how  daring  and  contemptuous  have 
become  the  powers  that  be — how  contemp¬ 
tuous  of  the  rights  of  a  once  sovereign  peo¬ 
ple. 

You  and  I — all  of  us — know  and  have 
known  for  a  long  time  that  there  is  in  this 
country  a  money  power,  a  Money  Trust. 
You  and  I  don’t  have  to  apply  the  strict 
rules  of  court  evidence  to  prove  it.  We 
know  there  is  a  System — the  System.  We 
know  there  is  in  Wall  Street  a  concentration 
of  banks,  and  thus  a  concentration  of  credit, 
more  powerful  and  therefore  more  abso¬ 
lutely  controlling  the  economic  life  of  each 
and  every  one  of  us  than  any  other  concen¬ 
tration  of  power  that  has  ever  existed.  In 
its  possibilities  of  oppression  it  transcends 
the  power  of  the  most  despotic  mon¬ 
archy. 

You  and  I  know  all  these  things,  and  now 
in  order  to  put  them  down  in  black  and 
white  for  ourselves,  we  have  set  our  detec¬ 
tives  at  Washington  to  track  the  beast  to  its 
lair.  And  how  do  we  fare? 

Well — and  then  not  so  well. 

The  committee  has  helped  lay  bare  a  con¬ 
dition  of  stacked-card,  loaded-dice,  sure- 
thing  gambling  that  makes  the  old-time, 
fixed  faro  game  seem  like  a  What-Became-of- 
Jennie-Brice  contest.  Through  a  glass  darkly 
— we  have  got  a  glimpse  of  a  thousand- 
ten  tacled  octopus  sucking  to  itself  the  eco¬ 
nomic  life-blo(^  of  a  nation.  We  have  had 
sketched  loosely  for  us  the  outlines  of  what 
we  know  to  be  an  elaborate  and  perfectly 
oiled  mechanism  for  concentrating  the  sa¬ 
vings  of  the  people  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
unscrupulous  manipulators,  that  each  sitter- 
in  in  the  crooked  game  may  pile  them  as 
chips  in  front  of  him.  There  has  been  reared 
before  our  eyes  a  hugci  banking  structure 
containing  the  billions  of  a  sovereign  f>eo- 
ple’s  savings,  and  at  its  apjex  a  half  dozen 
institutions  that  are  in  turn  completely  con¬ 
trolled  by  a  few  individuals. 

This  body  politic  and  economic  of  ours  has 


been  X-rayed  on  the  screen  and  its  heart 
located — not  in  Washington  but  in  Wall 
Street. 

If  you  are  so  naive  that  you  don’t  believe 
there  is  any  such  thing  as  a  Money  Trust, 
glimpse  through  the  following  facts  sub¬ 
stantiated  by  the  sworn  evidence  before  the 
Pujo  Committee: 

By  means  of  interlocking  directorates  18 
financial  institutions  in  New  York,  Chicago, 
and  Boston  are  dominant  factors  in  the 
management  of  134  corporations  with  ao 
aggregate  capital  of  $25,325,000,000. 

The  180  partners  and  directors  of  these 
18  institutions  hold  385  directorships  in  41 
banks  and  trust  companies  with  deposits  of 
$2,834,000,000,  and  they  represent  through 
their  own  institutions  the  management  of 
$25,325,000,000.  They  hold  155  directorships 
in  31  railroads  having  a  total  capitalization 
of  $12,193,000,000  ;  50  directorships  in  11  in¬ 
surance  companies  with  total  assets  of 
$2,646,000,000  ;  98  directorships  in  28  pro¬ 
ducing  and  trading  companies  with  a  total 
capitalization  of  $3,583,000,000,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  various  public  utilities  corporations 
with  annual  gross  earnings  of  $428,000,000. 

Five  of  these  18  institutions — J.  P.  Morgan 
&  Company;  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company; 
the  Bankers’  Trust  Company;  the  First  Na¬ 
tional  Bank,  and  the  National  City  Bank- 
through  344  interlocking  directors,  have  ten- 
tacled  allied  corporations  with  resources  of 
$22,245,000,000. 

These  interlocking  boards  of  directors 
have  been  organized  for  the  purpose  of 
controlling  credit  and  thus  holding  sover¬ 
eign  power  over  the  prosperity  of  thb 
country. 

Look  over  this  chart  from  the  New  York 
Times: 

“$25,000,000,000  RESOURCES  REPRE¬ 
SENTED  IN  180  MEN 

“Washington,  Dec.  i8. — Before  the  Pujo  ‘Money 
Trust’  inquiry  to-day  tables  and  charts  were  pre¬ 
sented  intended  to  show  that  eighteen  financial  in¬ 
stitutions  in  New  York,  Chicago,  and  Boston  vir¬ 
tually  constituted  a  ‘Money  Trust,’  having  a  voice 
through  places  on  the  Board  of  Directors  in  the 
management  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  cor¬ 
porations,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $25,325,- 
000,000. 

“The  eighteen  concerns,  with  the  number  of  cor¬ 
porations  in  which  their  directors  are  represented 
and  the  amount  of  capital  of  these  corporatioa«, 
are  as  follows: 
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r  P.  Morgan  &  Co. 
ptrtt  National  Bank  of  New  York.. 
Gnaranty  Trust  Co.  of  New  York.. 
Bankers'  Trust  Co.  of  New  York  .. 
National  City  Bank  of  New  York  . 

Kuhn,  Loeb  Co . 

National  Bank  of  Commerce. . . . 

Hanover  National  Bank . 

Chase  National  Bank  of  New 

York  . 

Astor  Trust  Co . 

Blair  &  Co.  of  New  York . 

Speyer  &  Co.  of  New  York ...... 

(^tinental  &  Commercial  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  of  Chicarc . 

First  National  Bank  of  Chicago. . 
Illinois  Trust  &  Savings  Bank  of 

CUcago  . 

Kidder,  Peabody  &  Co.  of  Boston  . 
Lee.  Higginson  &  Co.,  of  Boston  . 


No.  of 

No.  of  Cor¬ 

Resources  of 

director¬ 

porations 

these 

ships 

Represented 

Corporations 

63 

39 

110.036.000,000 

103 

49 

11,542.000.000 

160 

76 

17.342.000.000 

113 

S6 

11.184,000,000 

86 

47 

13.205.000.000 

IS 

12 

3.011.000.000 

149 

82 

18.165.000.000 

37 

29 

7.495.000,000 

69 

48 

11,527.000.000 

74 

47 

12,408.000.000 

12 

II 

1.784.000,000 

10 

10 

2.443,000.000 

40 

97 

6.969.000,000 

79 

29 

9,158,000s000 

28 

22 

4.599.000.000 

8 

6 

3*395.000,000 

II 

3.209*000,000 

“In  addition  J.  P.  Morgan  & 
Co.  has  eleven  voting  trustees  of 
various  corporations.  The  First 
National  Bank  has  thirteen,  the 
Guaranty  Trust  Company  eight, 
the  Bankers’  Trust  Company 
four,  the  National  Bank  of  Com¬ 
merce  eight,  and  the  Chase  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  three.” 

And  then  if  you  want  to 
go  a  step  farther  in  tracing 
the  Money  Trust  to  its 
masters,  study  this  table 
published  by  the  New  York 
Sun  on  December  19,  1912; 


Sutement  of  Corporations  Having  as  Directors  Both  Members  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  and  Directors  of  the  First  Na¬ 
tional  Bank,  New  York,  Put  Before  the  Pujo  Committee  at  Washington. 


Same 

Astor  Trust  Co. . 

Chemical  National  Bank  . 

Liherty  National  Bank . 

National  Bank  of  Commerce,  New  York  , . 

New  York  Trust  Co . 

Bankers'  Trust  Co . 

Guaranty  Trust  Co.  . 

Total  of  Banks  and  Trust  ComfanUs 
Insurance  Companies: 

Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.  . 

Transportation  Systems: 

Chicago  Great  Western . 

Erie  Railroad  Co.  . 

International  Mercantile  Marine  Co . 

Lehigh  Valley . 

New  York  Central  &  H.  R.  R.  R . 

N.  Y..  N.  H.  &  H.  R.R. . 

Norfolk  &  Western . 

Northern  Pacific  Ry . 

Reading  Co . 

Southern  Railway  . 

Adams  Express  Co . 

Total  ef  Transportation  Systems . 


Resources 

or 

Capitalisation 
.  127,000,000 

40,000,000 
.  .  29,000,000 
igo, 000.000 

54,000,000 

, .  205,000.000 

. .  232,000.000 

.  %777.000.000 
Assets 

. .  $587,000,000 

Capitalization 
. .  $128,000,000 

. .  418,000,000 
. .  173,000,000 

. .  130.000.000 
.  .1,150.000.000 
. .  385,000.000 
. .  217,000,000 

. .  439,000,000 

. .  366.000.000 
. .  420,000,000 

48.000,000 

%3^74,000,000 


Directorships 
Held  by 
Morgan  &*  Co. 
H.  P.  Davison 
T.  W.  Lamont 
W.  H.  Porter 


H.  P.  Davison 
Wm.  H.  Porter 
H.  P.  Davison 

H.  P.  Davison 
J.  P.  Morgan,  Jr. 

Geo.  W.  Perkins 


H.  P.  Davison 
T.  W.  Lamont 
W.  H.  Porter 


H.  P.  Davison 
T.  W.  Lamont 
W.  H.  Porter 


Wm.  H.  Porter 


J.  P.  Morgan 
Charles  Steele 
W,  P.  Hamilton 
Gto.  W.  Perkins 
Chas.  Steele 
.  P.  Morgan 
.  P.  Morgan,  Jr. 
Charles  Steele 
Geo.  W.  Perkins 
Chas.  Steele 

E.  T.  Stotesbury 
J.  P.  Morgan 

J.  P.  Morgan 

T.  W.  Lamont 
J.  P.  Morgan,  Jr. 
Chas.  Steele 


T.  W.  Lamont 
J.  P.  Morgan,  Jr. 
Charles  Steele 


E.  T.  Stotesbury 
J.  P.  Morgan 
Chas.  Steele 


Chas.  Steele 


Directorships 
Held  by  First 
National  Bank 
Geo.  F.  Baker 
H.  P.  Davison 

F.  L.  Hine 
T.  W,  Lamont 
H.  P.  Davison 


H.  P.  Davison 

F.  L.  Hine 
Geo.  F.  Baker 
H.  P.  Davison 
F.  L.  Hine 
James  A.  Blair 
A.  C.  James 
J.  J.  Mitchell 
H.  P.  Davison 
A.  B.  Hepburn 

F.  L.  Hine 

T.  W.  Lamont 
C.  D.  Norton 

G.  F.  Baker 

H.  P.  Davison 
T.  W.  Lamont 


Geo.  P.  Baker 


G.  F.  Baker 
J.  P.  Morgan 
Geo.  F.  Baker 


J.  P.  Morgan 


Geo.  P.  Baker 
Wm.  H.  Moore 
Geo.  P.  Baker 
J.  P.  Morgan 
Geo.  F.  Baker 
J.  P.  Morgan 
Geo.  P.  Baker 
Geo.  F.  Baker,  Jr. 
A.  C.  James 
T.  W.  Lamont 
Geo.  P.  Baker 
Geo.  P.  Baker.  Jr. 
T.  W.  Lamont 
A.  C.  James 
Geo.  P.  Baker 
Geo.  P.  Baker 
Geo.  F.  Baker,  Jr. 
H.  C.  Fahnestock 
J.  P.  Morgan 
Geo.  P.  Baker 
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Producing  and  Trading  Corporations; 

Baldwin  Locomotive  Works . 

General  Electric  Co . 

International  Agricultural  Corporation  . . . . 
International  Harvester  Co . 

United  States  Steel  Corporation . . 


Pullman  Co . 

Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Co. 

Total  Producing  and  Trading  Companies 

Public  Utilities  Corporations: 

Amer,  Tel.  &  Tel . 

Total  for  all  Companies . 


. .  $54,000,000 

E.  T.  Stotesbury 

C.  D.  Norton 

.  113.000,000 

I.  P.  Morgan 

Chas.  Steele 

J.  P.  Morgan 

34.000,000 

T.  W.  Lamont 

T.  W.  Lamont 

, .  160.000,000 

Geo.  W.  Perkins 
Charles  Steele 

Geo.  P.  Baker 

.  .1,440,000.000 

J.  P.  Morgan 

J.  P.  Moraan.  Jr. 
Geo.  W.  Perkins 
Chas.  Steele 

Geo.  P.  Baker 
Wm.  H.  Moore 
J.  P.  Morgan 

130,000,000 

J.  P.  Morgan 

Geo.  P.  Baker 

J.  P.  Morgan 

J.  J.  Mitchell 

.  $68,000,000 

T.  W.  Lamont 

T.  W.  Lamont 

91,989,000,000 

. .  $621,000,000 

87,848,000^000 

H.  P.  Davison 

( Geo.  P.  Baker 
<  H.  P.  Davison 
(  J.  J.  Mitchell 

The  Pujo  Committee  wasted  no  time  on 
the  story  of  the  method  of  bringing  about 
these  huge  combinations  of  resources;  and  I 
want  for  your  information  to  tell  you  some 
facts  about  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company, 
which  now  is  the  biggest  banking  institution 
in  Wall  Street — and  the  most  piowerful. 

Less  than  six  months  ago  the  Guaranty 
Trust  Company  swallow^  the  Standard 
Trust  Company  of  New  York  and  ballooned 
into  the  Biggest  Thing  of  its  kind  in  the 
United  States.  With  that  consolidation 
the  Morgan. group  of  banks  and  trust  com¬ 
panies  b«a.me  the  representatives  of  more 
than  sixty-one  per  cent,  of  the  tital  capital 
and  surplus  represented  by  all  of  the  insti¬ 
tutions  of  the  New  York  Clearing  House, 
of  more  than  forty-five  per  cent,  of  the  total 
loans  of  such  institutions,  and  more  than 
fifty  pier  cent,  of  the  total  dqxisits. 

This  Morgan  group  now  has  the  con¬ 
trolling  influence  in  the  banking  affairs  of 
the  whole  United  States.  Although  the 
Standard  Oil  interests  have  their  banks, 
and  the  so-called  Kuhn-Loeb  interests  hav'e 
a  few  institutions,  there  is  no  other  combi¬ 
nation  of  banking  power  so  closely  central¬ 
ized  in  a  few  hands  as  this  Morgan  group. 

After  the  extraordinary  disclosures  in 
1905  respiecting  the  extent  to  which  the  life- 
insurance  compianies  had  become  involved 
in  the  banking  business,  and  indirectly 
in  Wall  Street  gambling,  there  was  enacted 
in  New  York  state  a  law  which  forbids  the 
life-insurance  compianies  to  invest  their 
money  in  anything  but  high-grade  bonds 
and  real-estate  loans,  and  pro\ides  also  for 
the  compulsory  sale  of  bank  shares,  railroad 
stocks,  and  similar  investments  within  a 
five-year  p)eriod. 

On  June  i,  1906,  the  Ex]uitable  Life  As¬ 


surance  Society  reported  bank  stocks  and 
trust  comp>any  holdings  having  a  market 
value  of  $35,110,000,  and  the  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Company  repiorted  similar  hold¬ 
ings  of  $32,127,000.  In  other  words,  these 
two  comp)anies  owned  the  largest  single  hold¬ 
ings  of  bank-  and  trust-company  stocks  that 
were  lodged  anywhere  in  the  United  States. 
The  most  important  single  holding  of  bank 
shares  was  that  of  the  National  Bank  of 
Commerce  in  the  City  of  New  York.  These 
two  life-insurance  comp>anies  between  them 
owned  forty-three  thousand  shares  of  the 
National  Bank  of  Commerce  stock. 

There  were  plenty  of  pieople  ready  to  buy 
these  shares,  but  the  controlling  interests  in 
the  insurance  comp>anies  wanted  to  select 
their  own  purchasers.  Mr.  Morgan  owned 
the  Ekpuitable  Life  Assurance  Company  as 
his  own  p>ersonal  property  by  right  of  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  controlling  shares  from  Thomas 
F.  Ryan.  He,  therefore,  had  the  right  to 
dictate  the  sale  of  the  huge  block  of  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  of  Commerce  stock  which  the 
Equitable  held.  Moreover,  the  Morgan  in¬ 
fluence  had  long  been  almost  predominant 
in  the  affairs  of  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Comp>any,  and  on  its  reorganization  Mr. 
Charles  A.  Peabody,  who  was  known  to  be 
in  the  so-called  First  National  Bank 
crowd,  became  the  new  president  of  the 
Mutual. 

Wall  Street  rumor  had  it  that  the  insur¬ 
ance  holdings  of  the  National  Bank  of  Com¬ 
merce  stock  would  be  sold  to  the  National 
City  Bank  and  Standard  Oil  interests.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  negotiations  to  this  effect 
were  on  at  one  time;  but  the  First  National 
Bank  interests  were  not  disposed  to  have 
these  two  rival  institutions  combine  and  so 
supersede  their  own  bank,  which  for  years 
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had  been  known  as  a  Morgan  bank.  Commerce  held  by  these  two  insurance  com- 

To  reconcile  all  these  interests  was  a  panies  was  sold  to  a  syndicate  representing 
big  problem,  and  it  was  finally  worked  out  J,  P.  Morgan  and  Company,  the  National 
through  the  most  ingenious  scheme  of  com-  City  Bank,  and  the  First  National  Bank, 

munity  of  interest  that  had  ever  been  at-  In  April,  1911,  the  Executive  Committee 
tempted  in  Wall  Street  banking.  An  agree-  of  the  National  Bank  of  Commerce  was 
ment  was  ultimately  reached  whereby  a  reorganized  with  the  election  of  two  of  the 

very  large  block  of  the  stock  of  the  Bank  of  executive  oflicers  of  the  National  City  Bank, 
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two  of  the  executive  officers  of  the  First 
National  Bank,  and  the  president  of  the 
Chase  National  Bank.  In  this  way  the 
National  Bank  of  Commerce  has  come  to 
be  the  only  great  bank  in  the  United  States 
that  is  run  to-day  by  the  presidents  of  jts 
three  most  important  rival  institutions. 

The  next  most  important  sale  of  bank 
stock  which  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany  entered  into  was  that  of  8,648  shares  to 
the  Guaranty  Trust  Company.  This  was 
one  of  the  (ffioicest  of  the  trust  company 
holdings  on  the  books  of  the  Mutual  Life. 
The  Mutual  had  been  buying  up  this  stock 
from  1891  to  1903.  It  had  cost  it  an  average 
price  of  $146  a  share,  and  it  was  able  to  sell 
it  for  $642  a  share.  The  Morgan  syndicate 
had  secured  some  of  its  stock  that  had  been 
sold  originally  to  E.  H.  Harriman,  and  it 
purchased  outright  the  Mutual  Life’s  block 
of  8,648  shares.  In  the  old  days  when  the 
Guaranty  Trust  Company  was  under  the 
sup)ervision  of  the  Mutual  Life,  it  always 
made  money.  It  had  established  profitable 
connections  in  Europe,  and  it  had  long  been 
a  pow’er  in  the  Wall  Street  loan  market. 

As  soon  as  the  Morgan  interests  obtained 
control  of  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company 
they  made  things  hum.  The  old  Morton 
Trust  Company,  the  Fifth  Avenue  Trust 
Company,  and  the  Standard  Trust  Com¬ 
pany  were  at  various  times  merged  with  it. 
The  result  is  that  the  Guaranty  Trust  Com¬ 
pany  now  represents  greater  aggregate  re¬ 
sources  than  even  the  Bankers’  Trust 
Company,  and  has  come  to  be  the  most  p>ow- 
erful  trust  company  in  Wall  Street. 

Mr.  Morgan  controls  it  as  absolutely  as 
if  he  himself  were  the  president  and  the 
entire  board  of  directors. 

MR.  MORGAN  AT  WASHINGTON 

Let  me  reprint  here  from  the  editorial 
p>age  of  the  New  York  World  of  December 
19,  1912,  this  illuminating  description  of 
how  Mr.  Morgan  went  to  Washington  to 
tell  the  Pujo  Committee  that  there  wa  >  no 
Money-Trust: 

J.  Pierpont  Morgan  is  probably  the  ablest  banker 
in  the  world.  He  has  the  best-trained  mind.  He 
has  the  broadest  grasp  of  the  principles  of  finance. 
He  knows  more  about  financial  conditions  in  the 
United  States  than  anybody  else.  His  disinterested 
advice  and  counsel  would  be  of  more  value  to  Con¬ 
gress  in  dealing  with  the  currency  question  and  the 
so-called  Money  Trust  than  that  of  any  other  living 
man. 

“  Mr.  Morgan  is  in  Washington  to  testify  before 


the  Pujo  committee.  How  did  he  go?  Like  a  wit¬ 
ness  who  had  nothing  to  conceal?  Like  a  witness 
glad  of  the  opportunity  to  perform  a  highly  impor¬ 
tant  public  service?  Not  at  all. 

“  Mr.  Morgan  went  to  Washington  accompanied 
by  Joseph  H.  Choate,  former  ambassador  to  Great 
Britain  and  the  leader  of  the  New  York  bar;  by 
John  C.  Spooner,  former  United  States  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  and  now  a  distinguished  New  York 
lawyer;  by  Francis  Lynde  Stetson,  one  of  the  ablest 
corporation  lawyers  in  the  country;  by  R.  V.  Linda- 
bury,  the  general  counsel  for  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Company;  by  Delancey  Nicoll,  who  was 
the  attorney  for  the  Tobacco  Trust  in  the  recent 
dissolution  proceedings;  by  William  F.  Sheehan, 
who  was  a  candidate  for  United  States  Senator  in 
New  York  and  is  one  of  the  best  known  corporation 
lawyers  in  the  dty. 

“  And  what  are  these  eminent  lawyers  there  for? 
Not  to  help  Mr.  Morgan  testify,  for  in  spite  of  their 
very  great  abilities,  Mr.  Morgan  knows  more  about 
the  subject  of  finance  than  all  of  them  put  together. 
No;  they  are  not  there  to  help  Mr.  Morgan  give 
information  to  Congress,  but  to  help  Mr.  Morgan 
withhold  information  from  Congress.  Their  work 
is  to  help  him  evade  the  committee’s  questions  if  he 
prefers  not  to  answer.  Their  work  is  to  help  him 
make  his  testimony  of  as  little  public  value  ais  [xtssi- 
ble.  Their  work  is  to  show  him  how  he  can  avoid 
putting  his  knowledge  and  experience  to  public  use. 
That  is  the  only  function  that  eminent  lawyers  can 
have  in  such  circumstances. 

“  Mr.  Morgan  has  shown  himself  a  public  bene¬ 
factor  in  many  ways.  He  gives  immense  sums  to 
charity,  and  does  it  without  ostentation.  He  has 
given  to  the  people  of  New  York  all  the  educational 
benefits  of  an  art  collection  that  is  well-nigh  price¬ 
less.  He  has  been  a  constant  factor  in  the  esthetic 
life  of  the  community,  and  he  has  presented  to  the 
whole  world  the  example  of  a  highly  educated  banker 

whose  word  is  better  than  most  men’s  bond . 

“  Yet  how  unfortunate  that  he  can  not  display  the 
same  public  spirit  in  the  financial  education  of  the 
country  that  he  displays  in  its  art  education!  Noth¬ 
ing  he  could  give  to  the  American  people  in  the  way 
of  old  masters  would  be  half  so  valuable  to  them 
as  his  own  brains  and  service.  If  he  wanted  to,  he 
could  guide  them  out  of  their  financial  labyrinth 
and  show  them  how  to  put  the  finances  of  the  coun¬ 
try  on  such  a  basis  that  the  wages  and  savings  and 
industries  of  the  people  would  no  longer  be  the  foot¬ 
ball  of  stock-jobbers  and  stock-gamblers  and  panic- 
breeders.  That  is  the  kind  of  public  work  men  like 
Mr.  Morgan  ought  to  be  doing,  and  that  is  the  kind 
of  public  work  they  never  do  except  under  compul¬ 
sion.  Is  it  strange  that  the  great  mass  of  people 
regard  them  as  enemies  of  the  general  welfare,  and 
that  their  known  approbation  is  sufficient  to  wither 
and  blight  the  most  meritorious  measure  of  the  most 
meritorious  cause?” 

And  below  is  the  quotation  from  a  Wash¬ 
ington  despatch  in  the  New  York  Sun, 
dated  December  19: 

“  ‘  There  is  no  such  thing  as  the  possibility 
of  controlling  the  money  of  the  country,’ 
was  the  statement  that  Mr.  Morgan  repeated 
time  and  again  in  the  course  of  his  testi¬ 
mony.  So  far  as  he  was  concerned  as  a  per- 
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sonal  factor  in  the  equation  he  disclaimed 
any  consciousness  of  being  able  to  exercise 
a  dominating  influence  in  the  money  or 
other  business  affairs  of  the  nation. 

“  He  defended  the  system  of  interlocking 
directorates  that  has  been  built  up  in  the 
banking  and  industrial  world,  and  declared 
that  experience  had  taught  him  that  he  per¬ 
sonally  was  powerless  to  impose  his  will 
upon  a  group  of  competent  men  after  they 
have  been  named  as  directors  of  a  financi^ 
institution.” 

If  I  have  not  located  all  the  money  in  the 
United  States  in  Wall  Street — that  is,  the 
control  of  it — I  have  underestimated  my 
facts.  And  when  you  want  money  to  move 
your  crops,  or  need  it  in  comparatively 
small  business  ventures,  why  can’t  you  get 
it?  Let  the  Philadelphia  North  American 
tell  the  story  in  this  paragraph  from  a 
Washington  despatch  dated  December  10, 
1912,  and  headed: 

“COUNTRY  CASH  HELD  IN  NEW  YORK 
FOR  GAMBLING,  MORGAN  MAN  ADMITS 

”  Mr.  Untermyer  managed  to  obtain  from 
Frew  a  description  of  the  method  by  which 
money  was  attracted  to  New  York  when 
small  country  merchants  and  farmers  de¬ 
mand  funds  for  the  moving  of  crops  or  the 
acconunodation  of  their  business  affairs. 

'*  Mr.  Frew  said  that  the  money  was  need¬ 
ed  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  for 
speculative  purposes;  that  country  banks 
kept  large  sums  on  deposit  in  New 
York,  and  that  when  the  ‘  home  *  demand 
for  money  became  strong,  the  New  York 
price  of  money  rose,  and  the  country 
banks,  in  order  to  gain  the  big  interest 
charges,  put  their  money  out  in  call  loans 
on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange.  All  of 
these  loans  are  based  on  Stock  Exchange 
collateral,  Mr.  Untermyer  elicited.” 

A  Washington  despatch  printed  in  the 
New  York  World  of  December  23  sums  up 
the  Pujo  Committee’s  work  in  these  words: 

“An  analysis  of  the  record  of  the  Money 
Trust  Investigating  Committee  compiled 
thus  far,  establishes,  according  to  the  com¬ 
mittee’s  belief,  these  facts: 

“TAaf  money,  which  is  simply  the  medium 
of  exchange  in  all  other  civilized  countries, 
has  become  the  master  of  production  in  this 
country. 

“That  a  small  group  of  men  has  got  control 
of  money  and  therefore  of  the  national  wealth 
in  the  form  of  production. 

“That  they  have  got  this  control  through  the 
agencies  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange, 
a  faulty  monetary  system  and  a  chain  of 
clearing-house  associations." 


What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it? 

I  have  traced  the  causes  of  High-Cost 
Living  back  through  the  trusts  (including 
the  Money  Trust)  and  corporations  which 
produce  the  people’s  necessities,  to  the  heart 
of  corporate  tribute-levying — the  gambling 
end  of  the  Stock  Exchange. 

To  cure  this  evil,  then,  the  people  should 
have  absolute  control,  through  Congress, 
of  Big  Business;  and  I  showed  to  you  in  my 
last  chapter  how  this  could  be  done  by 
barring  from  the  mails  Exchanges  that  did 
not  submit  to  Federal  supervision. 

Since  publishing  the  amendment  of  the 
old  lottery  law  in  the  December  issue  of  the 
magazine  and  stating  that  it  was  to  be 
worked  in  connection  with  another  law 
which  would  federally  incorporate  the  Stock 
Exchange,  I  have  been  advised  by  many 
congressmen  and  senators  that  there  is  such 
a  deep  feeling  against  Federal  incorporation 
in  any  form  that  the  passage  of  the  law  as 
outlined  might  be  put  in  jeopardy.  And 
rather  than  incur  this  risk,  I  pick-and- 
shoveled  it  again,  with  the  result  shown  on 
Page  51  of  the  Advertising  Section. 

In  pinning  this  law  to  the  cyclone  which 
is  howling  the  country  on  its  way  to  the 
law-making  halls  of  the  people,  I  can  do 
no  more  than  say:  “God  speed  thee  to 
the  minds  of  statesmen;  and  if  thou  dost 
bore  thy  way  wdth  the  w’rongs  which  birthed 
thee,  no  man’s  mind  so  hard  as  to  stay 
thee  of  thy  end.” 

THE  STOCK-GAMBLING  KILLER 

If  this  law  is  put  upon  the  statute  books 
by  the  incoming  Congress  and  President 
Wilson  in  1913,  this  is  what  it  will  do  by 
1914: 

Absolutely  destroy  stock-gambling. 

Start  the  drop  in  the  annual  interest  re¬ 
turn  to  invested  capital. 

Start  a  drop  in  the  high  cost  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people’s  living  without  a  correspond¬ 
ing  drop  in  the  wage  of  the  American 
people. 

Start  an  increase  in  the  price  of  every 
honest,  good  American  security. 

.  Start  a  drop  in  the  price  of  every  dishon¬ 
est,  bad  American  security. 

Pull  the  teeth,  cut  the  claws,  and  wither 
the  fangs  of  the  Money  Trust. 

Start  the  Stock  Exchange  toward  the 
high  position  it  should  occupy  in  the  na¬ 
tion’s  business  structure. 
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A  study  of  this  law  will  clearly  show 
that  no  honest  business  can  be  injured 
by  its  enactment. 

In  its  drafting  I  have  had  the  best  legal 
talent  in  the  land.  Its  drawers  have  bed¬ 
rock  plumbed  their  knowledge  and  their 
experience  to  fulfil  my  order,  which  was 
to  “spare  no  time,  money,  or  effort  in  the 
creation  of  a  law  to  which  no  honest  man 
or  woman  could  object.” 

My  instructions  were: 

Sacrifice  nothing  to  the  radical  or  the 
sensational,  nothing  to  the  interests  of  any 
individual  or  class!  Confine  its  prohibi¬ 
tions  to  those  evils  which  are  not  only 
recognized  by  ail,  but  which  the  Stock 
Exchange  itself  emphatically  prohibits  but 
never  prevents!  Above  all  tfawgs,  make  it 
so  simple  that  all  can  understand! 

This  law  fills  the  bill,  plus,  and  once  on 
the  statute  books,  it  will  prove  the  System’s 
gallows.  It  is  the  only  way  in  which  these 
present  evils  can  be  constitutionally  de¬ 
stroyed. 

Boiled  down,  this  law  means: 

That  no  Stock  Exchange  can  exist  without 
the  use  of  the  mails; 

That  no  Stock  Ejcchange  will  be  allowed  to 
use  the  mails  unless  it  organizes  and  does 
business  under  the  charter  and  by-laws  set 
forth  in  this  law; 

That  the  constitution  and  by-laws  set 
forUi  in  this  law  are  such  that  if  the  Stock 
Exchange  and  its  members  live  up  to  them, 
many  of  the  present  evils  which  have  brought 
High-Cost  Living  will  become  impossible. 

That  if  they  are  not  lived  up  to,  the  Post¬ 
master  General  will  give  notice  that  the 
Exchange  in  ten  days  will  be  put  out  of  busi¬ 
ness — barred  from  the  mails — and  that  every 
member  of  the  Exchange  who,  in  the  mean¬ 
time,  does  not  resign  and  cease  doing  business 
on  the  Exchange,  will  be  put  out  of  busi¬ 
ness — barred  from  the  mails. 

As  the  Post-Office  works  to-day,  the  Post¬ 
master-General’s  power  is  absolute;  there  is 
no  appeal  from  it  to  the  courts  or  to  any 
one  or  thing;  but  only  because  Congress 
under  its  authority  conferred  by  the  Con¬ 
stitution  has  not  provided  any.  In  this  law 
Congress  provides  for  an  appeal  to  the  court. 

Therefore  the  Exchange  and  its  members 


are  not  subject  to  the  will  of  the  Postmaster- 
General,  or  to  any  other  official  of  the  Post- 
Office  Department.  If  when  they  receive 
the  Postmaster-General’s  notice  barring 
them  from  the  mails,  they  feel  that  they 
have  not  infringed,  they  will  have  the  right 
to  ask  the  United  States  court  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  to  enjoin  the  Postmaster-General, 
whereupon  the  facts  of  the  infringement  of 
the  law  will  be  tried  in  open  court. 

To  those  who  will  raise  the  question  of 
constitutionality,  I  say: 

The  Constitution  gives  Congress  absolute 
right  to  bar  any  one  from  the  use  of  the 
mails  on  the  ground  of  public  policy. 

All  the  courts  have  said  that  Congress, 
not  the  courts,  has  the  say-so  as  to  what 
is  against  public  policy,  and  that  once 
Congress  has  decid^  what  is  against  pub¬ 
lic  policy  no  court  or  other  power  can  inter¬ 
fere. 

All  the  courts  have  decreed  that  the  use 
of  the  mails  is  the  right  of  no  citizen,  that 
it  is  merely  the  privilege  of  any  citizen,  and 
that  no  citizen  whose  use  of  the  mails  Con¬ 
gress  has  decided  is  against  public  policy 
will  be  allowed  to  exercise  this  privilege. 

When  Congress  passes  this  law  it  will 
have  said  in  effect  that  it  is  against  public 
policy  for  the  Stock  Exchange  to  do  busi¬ 
ness  as  the  Stock  Exchange  has  been  doing 
it. 

And  Congress  protects  the  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  and  all  of  its  members  by  saying: 
-“If  you  are  unjustly  accused  of  breaking 
your  pledge  not  to  cheat,  you  have  but  to 
go  to  the  nearest  court  and  get  redress.” 

The  final  boiling  down  of  this  law  is:  That 
once  this  law  is  on  the  statute-books,  no  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  big  Exchanges  will  take  any  chance 
of  losing  his  business  and  incurring  the  dis¬ 
grace  of  being  pounced  upon  by  the  Post-Office 
Department  —  and  consequently  stock  gam¬ 
bling  will  be  killed. 

This  law,  once  it  is  on  the  statute-books, 
will  be  the  last  word  on  stock  gambling, 
just  as  the  Louisiana  Lottery  Law  was  the 
last  word  on  lotteries.  For  it  will  read: 

Congress  has  decided  that  it  is  against 
public  policy  for  any  Stock  Exchange  to 
cheat.  Therefore  bar  every  cheating  Stock 
Exchange  and  its  members  from  the  mails. 


YOU  WILL  FIND  THE  LAW  TO  KILL  STOCK  GAMBLING  ON  PAGE  51 
OF  THE  ADVERTISING  SECTION  IN  THIS  NUMBER. 


The  next  instalment  of  “  The  Remedy”  will  appear  in  the  March  issue. 


"^he  HONORABLE 

the  ELECTORS 

By 

FREDERIC  J-  HASKIN 

AUTHOR  OF  “THE  AMERICAN  GOVERNMENT.*’ 


PRECISELY  one  o’clock  on  the  in  pretending  that  the  election  took  place 
afternoon  of  the  second  Wednes-  on  January  13,  1913.  (Who  said  that  13  is 
day  in  February  the  honorable  Woodrow  Wilson’s  lucky  number?) 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  Perhaps  the  reason  why  Congress  is  so 
headed  by  its  President  and  in  charge  of  punctilious  in  every  detail  of  counting  the 

its  sergeant-at-arms,  will  present  itself  at  votes  cast  in  the  electoral  colleges  is  that 

the  bar  of  the  honorable  the  House  of  extraordinary  respect  must  be  paid  to  the 
Representatives.  The  sergeant-at-arms  of  letter  of  the  law,  since  nobody  on  earth 
the  House  of  Representatives  will  make  pretends  to  obey  its  spirit, 
formal  announcement  of  that  fact  to  the  In  forty-eight  states  of  the  Union  on  the 
Speaker,  who,  in  the  name  of  the  House,  second  Monday  in  January  the  electors  who 
w^l  invite  the  Senate  to  enter.  Then  the  were  “appointed”  by  the  voters  in  the 
Speaker  will  yield  his  chair  and  his  gavel  November  election  met  to  cast  their  bal- 
to  the  President  of  the  Senate,  will  take  lots.  Not  one  of  them  would  have  dared 
another  chair  immediately  to  the  left,  the  for  any  earthly  price  or  heavenly  hope  to 
senators  will  be  seated  on  the  right  of  the  disobey  the  mandate  given  him  by  the 
presiding  oflScer,  and  all  will  be  in  readiness  voters  in  November;  yet  their  votes  and 
to  count  the  votes  of  the  electors  to  deter-  not  those  of  the  people  elect  the  President 
mine  who  has  been  chosen  President  and  and  Vice-President. 

Vice-President  of  the  United  States  of  This  whole  business  comes  down  from  the 
America.  Fathers — even  to  the  phraseology  that 

Everything  will  be  done  in  strict  accord-  speaks  of  “  the  honorable  the  Senate.  ” 
ance  with  the  statute  laws,  which  even  ex-  The  Fathers  were  those  wise  men  who  met 
tend  their  mandate  to  the  requirement  that  -after  the  American  people  had  won  their 
the  Sfjeaker  sit  at  the  left  of  the  President  independence  from  King  George,  and  adopt- 
of  the  Senate  when  the  two  Houses  of  ed  a  Constitution  which  would  p)ermit  the 
Congress  meet  in  joint  assembly  to  count  people  to  have  as  little  to  do  with  the  gov- 
the  votes  of  the  electors.  ernment  as  possible — a  purpose  declared 

This  solemn  assemblage  will  declare,  in  so  many  words  by  its  authors, 
after  due  ceremony  and  certification,  that  Particularly  were  the  Fathers  afraid  the 
on  the  Thirteenth  Day  of  January  in  the  people  might  interfere  with  the  choice  of 
Year  of  Our  Lord  One  Thousand  Nine  the  Chief  Magistrate.  Therefore  they  pro- 
Hundred  and  Thirteen  the  electors  duly  vided  that  each  state  should,  in  any  man- 
appointed  met  in  their  respective  states  ner  suitable  to  itself,  appoint  a  certain  num- 
and  cast  their  free  ballots,  with  the  result  ber  of  electors  equal  to  the  whole  number 
that  Woodrow  Wilson  was  elected  Presi-  of  the  particular  state’s  representation  in 
dent  and  Thomas  Riley  Marshall  Vice-  both  Houses  of  Congress.  This  was  to  in- 
President  of  the  United  States.  sure  that  only  men  of  the  better  classes,  re- 

Many  persons  have  presumed  that  Wil-  sponsible  and  sober  men  of  goodly  proper¬ 
son  and  Marshall  were  elected  on  Novem-  ty,  should  have  anything  to  say  about  the 
her  5,  1912,  but  that  presumption  will  not  choice  of  the  President, 
affect  the  cold  ceremony  of  the  two  Houses  Then  the  Fathers  went  further  and  wrote 
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into  the  Constitution:  “The  Congress  may 
determine  the  time  of  chusing  [sic]  the  elec¬ 
tors  and  the  day  on  which  they  shall  give 
their  votes,  which  day  shall  be  the  same 
throughout  the  United  States.”  This  was 
done  so  that  the  electors  in  one  state  would 
have  no  notion  of  whom  the  electors  in 
other  states  were  considering  for  the  job, 
all  to  the  end  that  the  sober  second  thought 
and  ripe  judgment  of  the  men  of  high 
standing  might  be  recorded. 

Did  the  scheme  work?  Not  once.  In 
the  very  first  election  Virginia  permitted 
the  people  to  appoint  the  electors  in  a 
popular  election,  and  every  elector  in  that 
first  meeting  knew  that  it  would  be  fatal 
not  to  vote  for  George  Washington. 

But  although  the  spirit  of  the  institution 
has  never  been  obeyed,  its  letter  is  binding 
and  all-powerful.  Else  Abraham  Lincoln 
and  Woodrow  Wilson — not  to  mention 
others — would  never  have  been  elected 
President,  for  they  received  no  majority  of 
the  votes  of  the  people. 

THE  REAL  ELECTION 

And  it  is  of  these  electors  that  I  write. 
They  meet  in  the  state  capital.  The 
governor,  through  the  secretary  of  state, 
gives  them  a  certificate  showing  that  they 
have  been  “appointed”  electors.  Usually 
the  governor  is  present  in  person.  The 
electors  name  some  one  of  their  number  to 
act  as  chairman,  and  then  an  embarrassed 
clerk  hauls  out  the  proceedings  of  the 
electors  of  four  years  before,  because  no 
one  ever  remembers  what  to  do  and  how  to 
do  it.  Finally  all  the  precedents  are  ob¬ 
served  and  the  votes  are  cast. 

Then  three  lists  of  the  votes  are  made 
and  each  list  is  signed  by  all  of  the  elec¬ 
tors.  The  electors  then  name  a  special 
messenger  to  take  the  ballots  to  the  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Senate,  and  adjourn  without 
delay — their  function  of  acting  and  not 
thinking  having  been  f)erformed. 

The  electors  of  each  state,  meeting  to¬ 
gether,  form  an  “  electoral  college.  ”  Thus 
there  are  now  forty-eight  electoral  col¬ 
leges  in  a  presidential  election.  This  name 
has  no  legal  sanction,  but  was  used  in  the 
first  election  and  has  become  general  by 
custom.  In  those  days  the  word  “college” 
was  much  more  used  in  its  general  sense  of 
a  collection  or  body  of  persons  gathered 
for  a  common  purpose  than  in  its  more 


specific  sense  of  a  faculty  of  teachers. 
Now  that  the  word  is  seldom  so  used,  er¬ 
roneous  reference  b  sometimes  made  to  the 
whole  body  of  electors  as  “the  electoral 
college.  ”  This  has  even  given  rise  to  a  be¬ 
lief  t^t  all  of  the  electors  of  the  Union  meet 
in  one  body  to  choose  the  president — an  im¬ 
pression  that  graded-school  teachers  have 
much  pains  to  eradicate  from  the  youthful 
mind. 

One  of  the  three  lists  of  votes  made  out 
and  signed  by  the  electors  in  each  state  is 
sent  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  by  the 
s{)ecial  messenger,  one  is  sent  to  the  same 
oflScer  by  naail,  and  the  third  is  deposited 
with  the  Federal  district  judge  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  in  which  the  electors  meet.  If  by  the 
fourth  Monday  in  January — that  is,  in  two 
weeks’  time — ^the  President  of  the  Senate 
has  not  received  the  vote  from  any  state, 
then  he  requests  the  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  United  States  to  send  a  sp>ecial  messen¬ 
ger  to  the  district  judge  in  whose  keeping 
the  triplicate  list  has  been  left;  and  upon 
this  request  the  Secretary  of  State  must 
send  the  messenger  and  the  judge  must 
forthwith  transmit  the  triplicate  list  of  the 
votes  given. 

•  And  it  is  these  votes  in  sealed  packages 
that  the  President  of  the  Senate  brings 
with  him  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  the  Second  Wednesday  in  February  at 
one  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  But  it  has 
been  decided  that  these  votes  are  not 
actually  necessary  to  the  count!  The 
general  knowledge  that  a  state  has  gone 
for  Wilson  or  for  Roosevelt,  or  for  Taft,  in 
a  pinch,  would  suffice. 

All  of  this  minute  detail  was  not  worked 
out  at  one  sitting.  In  fact,  the  statute 
regulating  the  casting  of  the  votes,  the 
method  of  making  returns,  and  the  system 
of  counting,  dates  only  from  February  3, 
1887.  The  necessity  for  this  law  became 
painfully  ap{)arent  in  1877  when  both 
Rutherford  B.  Hayes  and  Samuel  J.  Tilden 
claimed  the  election — an  issue  finally  de¬ 
cided  by  the  extra<onstitutional  Electoral 
Commission  by  a  strict  f)arty  vote  of  eight 
to  seven  in  favor  of  Hayes.  Following  this 
mandate  the  two  Houses  of  Congress 
counted  185  votes  for  Hayes  and  184  votes 
for  Tilden.  As  the  Senate  was  Republican 
and  the  House  Democratic,  no  joint  assem¬ 
bly  could  have  agreed  on  the  count. 

When  the  two  Houses  meet,  according 
to  the  present  law,  the  votes  of  the  states 
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are  read  in  alphabetical  order.  Two  tellers 
already  have  been  appointed  by  the  Senate 
and  two  by  the  House.  The  President 
of  the  Senate  opens  the  return  from  each 
state  and  reads  it.  When  it  has  been  so  read 
it  is  open  to  objection  in  writing  signed  by 
at  least  one  senator  and  one  representa¬ 
tive.  If  such  objection  is  made,  no  debate 
is  in  order,  but  the  Senate  retires  to  its  own 
chamber.  In  each  House  two  hours  are 
permitted  for  debate,  each  member  being 
limited  to  five  minutes. 

If  the  two  Houses  agree  in  their  determi¬ 
nation  respecting  the  disputed  vote,  the  con¬ 
current  judgment  shall  stand  and  the  votes 
be  counted  accordingly .  But  if  they  disa¬ 
gree,  then  the  votes  given  by  that  set  of 
electors  certified  to  by  the  governor  of  the 
state  are  to  be  counted. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  such  disputes  have 
arisen  and  have  yet  to  be  settled.  In  1857 
the  electors  in  Wisconsin  were  prevented 
from  meeting  on  the  appointed  day  by  a 
terrific  snow-storm.  They  met  the  next  day. 
When  the  time  came  to  count  the  votes — 
the  Wisconsin  men  had  voted  for  Fremont 
and  Dayton — objection  was  made.  There 
was  a  wrangle  and  the  Senate  withdrew, 
debated  the  question  two  whole  days,  and 
never  did  go  back  to  the  joint  session. 
But  James  Buchanan  was  sworn  in  and 
served  his  four  years  as  President. 

In  1881  the  electors  in  Georgia  made  a 
mistake  and  met  on  the  wrong  day.  The 
Georgia  vote — cast  for  Hancock  and  Eng¬ 
lish — made  no  difference  in  the  result. 
The  total  result  was  announced  as  being  so 
many  for  Hancock  if  the  Georgia  vote  be 
counted  and  so  many  if  the  Georgia  vote 
be  excluded — the  making  of  a  precedent 
thus  being  avoided. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  law  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  electors  and  their  votes — but 
there  is  not  one  word  in  any  law  to  bind 
the  action  of  an  elector  in  casting  his  ballot. 
He  may  vote  for  whomsoever  he  pleases. 
The  risk  is  his.  Away  back  in  the  early 
days  some  electors  did  exercise  their  own 
judgment  and  vot^  for  sonie  one  other 
than  the  candidate  of  their  party — but  that 
hasn’t  been' done  for  a  century  and  never 
will  be  done  again. 


The  people  are  permitted  to  vote  for 
electors  only  by  the  grace  of  the  state  legis¬ 
latures.  If  Governor  Dix  had  seen  fit  last 
October  to  call  an  extra  session  of  the  New 
York  legislature,  and  if  that  legislature 
had  enacted  a  law  providing  that  New 
York’s  electors  be  appointed  by  the  sur¬ 
rogate  of  Schoharie  County,  that  law  would 
have  been  binding  and  the  people  of  the 
most  populous  state  in  the  Union  would 
have  had  no  voice  in  the  election  of  the 
President. 

What  would  have  happened  to  Governor 
Dix  and  the  legislature  is  another  question, 
not  altogether  of  legal  variety. 

it’s  no  trouble  to  the  people! 

In  the  early  days  of  the  republic,  electors 
in  most  of  the  states  were  appoint^  by  the 
legislatures.  This  plan  was  unpopular  from 
the  first,  and  state  after  state  gave  the  peo¬ 
ple  the  right  to  choose  their  own  electors, 
until  in  1828  the  only  state  clinging  to  the 
method  of  legislative  appointment  was 
South  Carolina,  which  persisted  in  that 
plan  until  i860.  Since  the  Civil  War  the 
only  instances  in  which  legislatures  ap>- 
pointed  the  electors  were  Florida  in  1868 
and  Colorado  in  1876. 

It  is  interesting  just  now  to  recall  that  in 
1796  the  legislature  of  Tennessee  provided 
for  the  appointment  of  the  three  electors 
of  that  state  by  naming  in  a  statute  a  num¬ 
ber  of  persons  of  property  who  w'ere  to 
select  the  electors  in  their  respective  dis¬ 
tricts  “so  that  the  election  may  trouble 
the  people  as  little  as  possible!” 

It  is  this  system,  so  undemocratic  and  so 
carefully  planned  to  keep  the  people  from 
having  anything  to  do  with  the  choice 
of  their  chief  executive,  that  has  been 
warped  by  the  sheer  power  of  popular  will 
into  a  workable  and  fairly  democratic 
method  of  electing  a  President. 

But  at  one  o’clock  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
second  Wednesday  in  Febniary  the  two 
Houses  of  Confess  will  not  recognize  the 
power  of  the  people — they  will  meet  to  see 
whom  the  electors,  on  the  Thirteenth  of  Jan¬ 
uary,  Nineteen-thirteen,  chose  to  be  Presi¬ 
dent  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States. 
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T  WAS  through  Chadwick,  North  was  so  unexpected — so  pathetic  even — 
who  was  the  cause  of  my  for  men  of  their  commonplace  exteriors, 
meeting  so  many  queer  people,  Most  of  them  had  relapsed  into  private  life 
that  I  came  to  know  the  after  having  for  some  brief  season  tasted  the 
Harveys.  With  his  undis-  salt  of  the  unusual,  and  having  had  the  glory 
criminating  geniality,  Chadwick  often  gath-  of  being  Somebody  on  a  Northern  expedition, 
ered  a  motley  flock  together  in  the  half  library.  The  North  meant  to  these  men  youth  and 
half  parlor  he  called  his  “front  room.”  Of  daring,  and  the  poetry  of  life;  and  so  by  their 
course  there  were  always  Arctic  men  there,  firesides  they  followed  with  an  almost  passion- 
and  Chadwick  had  certain  evenings  wholly  ate  interest  the  details  of  all  Northern  enter- 
consecrated  to  his  explorers,  when,  although  prises,  and  each  new  leader  had  his  active 
I-  knew  nothing  about  their  precious  North,  friends  and  personal  enemies  among  them. 
I  was  permitted  to  come  if  I  liked.  But  as  I  could  not  remember  from  one  season 

I  did  like.  I  enjoyed  the  evenings  w'hen  to  another  the  various  expeditions  North  or 
the  wives  of  the  Arctic  men  came,  and  South,  I  drifted  into  the  habit  of  talking  with 
those  other  evenings  when  the  stay-at-homes  the  Arctic  ladies,  for  which  I  knew  Mrs. 
gathered  together  to  welcome  some  one  who  Chadwick  was  grateful, 
had  come  back  from  the  Klondike  or  Labra-  There  was  something  piquant  in  their  talk, 
dor  or  from  some  big  expedition  North  or  for  they  knew  almost  as  much  as  their  lords 
South.  It  was  the  retired  explorers  who  in-  about  what  was  going  on,  and  they  alter- 
terested  me  most;  their  enthusiasm  for  the  nated  the  usual  women’s  cotter  with  gossip 
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concerning  the  quarrels  of  the  latest  expedi¬ 
tion,  and  mixed  up  sage  remarks  about  “equip¬ 
ment”  with  news  of  their  resp)ective  nurseries. 
Altogether  I  found  them  more  entertaining 
than  brutes  of  Harvey’s  type.  I  had  met  him 
several  times  before  he  appeared  with  Mrs. 
HaiA'ey.  He  had  vanished  into  the  North¬ 
west,  and  turned  up  again  after  months,  or 
maybe  a  year  or  two,  at  the  Chadwicks’,  re¬ 
ceived  their  welcome,  which  was  worth  com¬ 
ing  home  for,  then  disappeared  again  some¬ 
where  beyond  the  Arctic  Circle.  By  the  talk, 
as  his  name  came  up  now  and  again,  I  gath¬ 
ered  that  he  had  done  something  clever  or 
courageous,  and  that  later  he  had  married. 

When  a  Northern  man  marries  all  the  other 
Northern  men  say,  “Well,  that  finishes  him!” 

1  have  noticed,  however,  that  it  is  not  so  much 
a  man’s  wife  as  his  character  that  determines 
whether  or  not  he  will  continue  to  go  North. 
But  all  the  women  met  Mrs..Har\’ey  with  the 
inevitable  question:  <  r 

“  Will  you  let  your  husband  go  North  again, 
Mrs.  Harvey?” 

“Oh,  indeed  yes,”  she  replied  eagerly.  “ I 
should  be  glad  to  have  him  go.  I  couldn’t 
bear  to  feel  that  I  had  kept  him  from  going.” 

“Oh,  you  know  you’ll  raise  an  awful  row  if 
ever  it  comes  to  the  pinch,”  Harvey  flung  out 
from  across  the  room.  His  tone,  not  alto¬ 
gether  ill-natured,  was  that  of  a  petulant  boy 
who  is  jealously  afraid  that  some  one  may 
“spoil  his  fun.” 

“I  really  wouldn’t.”  She  turned  to  us 
almost  pleadingly.  “I’d  be  glad  to  have 
him  go.” 

Evidently  they  were  ringing  the  changes  on 
a  familiar  dispute.  I  looked  from  one  to  the 
other:  Harvey,  dark,  bull-necked,  and  high- 
colored,  with  something  of  the  boy  in  his 
gestures;  Mrs.  Harvey,  perhaps  a  year  or  two 
older  than  he,  already  rather  spare,  rather 
long  in  the  neck,  a  spinster  air  still  clinging  to 
her.  And  yet  for  all  her  unfashionable  dress, 
which  one  might  call  congenitally  provincial, 
she  was  without  question  a  gentlewoman, 
while  Harvey,  though  outwardly  the  more 
presentable  of  the  two,  seemed  to  me  not  the 
sort  of  man  that  one  vaguely  calls  “a  gentle¬ 
man.” 

Chadwick  would  not  grant  this,  when  I 
formulated  my  impression.  “Of  course 
Harvey’s  not  an  aftemoon-tea  man,”  he  said. 
“I  see  what  worries  you;  but  can’t  you  see 
that  the  very  vitality  of  the  fellow,  which  jars 
on  your  supersensitiveness,  would  make  him 
a  strong  man  in  the  North?” 


All  of  which,  I  was  quite  ready  to  admit, 
might  be  true  enough,  but  it  didn’t  make 
Harvey  more  agreeable  to  me.  His  vitality 
did  jar  on  me.  I  felt  as  if  he  might  at  any 
minute  ask  me  to  feel  his  biceps.  He  was 
evidently  vainglorious  of  his  “condition”  and 
talked  loudly  about  his  nauseous  theories  of 
not  “distending  the  stomach”  while  in  civ¬ 
ilization. 

For  Mrs.  Harvey,  however,  I  felt  an  instant 
sympathy.  1  am  an  expatriated  New  Eng¬ 
lander,  and  there  is  to  me  a  charm  in  the 
rigidities  and  reserves  of  my  countrywomen 
that  more  conventionally  charming  women 
do  not  possess;  and  Mrs.  Harvey  was  the 
essence  of  all  that  older  New  England  which  I 
loved  so  dearly.  I  knew,  before  she  told  me, 
that  she  must  have  lived  on  some  broad 
common,  sheltered  by  ancient  elms,  and  that 
the  quiet  of  her  life  had  been  broken  only  by 
the  intenser  quiet  of  Sunday.  That  her  new 
life  seemed  wonderfully  exciting  to  her,  I 
guessed;  that  she  worshiped  Harvey  with 
the  dogged  intensity  that  women  of  her  kind 
give  to  men  of  a  totally  different  type,  I  knew. 
Because  of  him,  she  was  naively  enthusiastic 
in  her  still  way  about  everything  Northern. 
To  her  all  the  men  that  met  at  Chadwick’s 
were  heroes  and  their  wives  heroines. 

Mrs.  Harvey  found  a  ready  understanding 
for  her  zealous  interest,  for  eveiy  one  of  the 
Arctic  women  was  absorbed  in  “the  North.” 
Other  women  may  frankly  confess  that  they 
find  their  husband’s  shop-talk  a  bore,  but  no 
wife  of  an  Arctic  man  would  dare  to  respond 
with  anything  less  than  enthusiasm  to  her 
husband’s  fierce  interest  in  the  North.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  evening  I  heard  Mrs.  Harvey  ask  Mrs. 
Watson,  with  whose  husband’s  exploits  even 
I  was  familiar: 

“Wasn’t  the  suspense  dreadful  when  your 
husband  was  North?”  There  was  a  note  of 
anxiety  as  if  she  were  already  haunted  by  the 
fear  of  Harvey’s  going — and  I  felt  grateful  to 
Mrs.  Watson  for  saying  lightly; 

“Oh,  expeditions  to  the  North  aren’t  dan¬ 
gerous  any  more.” 

With  a  simple  friendliness  Mrs.  Harvey 
asked  me  to  call,  and  Harvey  seconded  the 
invitation  with  a  bluff  geniality,  so  I  found 
myself  an  occasional  visitor  in  the  Harvey 
household,  and  every  time  I  saw  them  they 
seemed  more  incongruous  to  me.  I  could  see 
Harvey  ten  years  from  then,  still  boyish  and 
petulant  and  high-colored,  while  by  that  time 
poor  Mrs.  Harvey  would  look  like  his  maiden 
aunt.  It  seemed  odd  that  Harvey  had  married 
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her;  his  having  discovered  her  quality,  his 
caring  for  hfer  in  spite  of  her  faded  face  and 
old-maidish  ways,  seemed  to  argue  something 
fine  in  the  man  after  all.  *  •  - 

I  was  curious  at  first  as  to  what  changes 
New  York  would  work  in  her.  I  fancied 
that  she  w'ould  learn  things  about  clothes, 
and  that  her  manner,  so  simple  and  reser\’ed, 
might  in  some  way  alter.  But  Mrs.  Harv’ey 
was  hot  plastic.  She  remained  what  she 
had  been  when  she  left  the  little  village 
where'  Harvey  married  her.  Even  her  new 
gowns  had  a  deprecatory  air  of  being  fresh 
from  the  fingers  of  the  village  dressmaker. 
“Deliciously  provincial,”  one  of  the  Arctic 
wives  call^  her,  herself  a  “dressy”  lady 
of  the  epoch  of  brooches  and  earrings. 

When  I  called  at  Harvey’s  early  in  the 
evening,  I  found  their  little  parlor  exquisitely 
neat  and  painfully  stiff,  for  somehow,  al¬ 
though  the  room  was  a  man’s  room  and  re¬ 
flect^  Harvey,  she  contrived  to  give  it  an  air 
of  austere  angularity.  Even  a  certain  little 
smoking-table  took  on  rigid  puritanical  airs 
after  she  had  “redded  it  up.”  Then  as 
people  dropped  in,  the  room  would  relax,  and 
by  the  end  of  the  evening  it  would  be  Harvey’s 
again.  Yet  she  never  was  in  the  least  dis¬ 
turbed  by  the  disorder,  nor  by  any  of  Harvey’s 
habits,  for  that  matter.  On  the  other  hand, 
Harvey  was  keenly  alive  to  her  little  pro¬ 
vincialisms  and  often  she  irritated  him  for  no 
reason. 

The  question  as  to  whether  she  would 
interfere  with  his  going  North  came  up  often, 
and  when  Harvey  prophesied  what  her  at¬ 
titude  would  be,  she  would  protest  as  long  as 
he  would  listen.  The  simple  expedient  of 
turning  a  difficult  conversation  never  oc¬ 
curred  to  her,  for  the  only  tact  the  poor 
woman  had  lay  in  a  power  of  self-repression. 

■  After  these  painful  scenes,  w’ith  Mrs. 
Harvey  distressed  and  Ernest,  insisting  that 
she  would  be  glad  to  have  Harv’ey  go,  and 
Haiyey  sneering  at  her  with  his  “Wait  till  the 
time  comes,”  I  would  make  up  my  mind  to 
drop  the  Harveys.  But  I  couldn’t — ^Mrs. 
HarVey  was  a  breiath  of  the  cold,  clear  air  of 
New  England  to 'me.  In  her  rigid  house¬ 
keeping  I'saw  my  boyhood  home.  In  her  shy 
kindliness  there  lived  again  for  me  the  dear 
shy  women  erf  my  youth.  •  Her  still  air  spoke 
to  me  of  calm,  puritanical  Sundays;  the  very’ 
folds  'of  her  gown  and  her  way  of  sitting  un¬ 
comfortable  and  unrelaxed  on  the  edge  of  her 
chair,  as  if  she  were  always  about  to  get  up, 
made  me  smile  to  myself,  so  much  w’as  I 


reminded  of  the  women  in  my  home  town,  b 

So  I  always  went  back,  although  as  the  win-  ■ 
ter  wore  on,  Harvey,  who  was  nervous  and  pre-  ’ 

occupied,  vented  his  spleen  more  and  more  \ 

often  on  his  wife.  I  believe  now  that  he  was  j 

remor^ful  for  what  he  was  about  to  under¬ 
take,  that  he  understood  Mrs.  Harvey  better 
than  I  knew,  and  that  he  had  a  battle  with 
himself  on  her  account.  I  like  to  think  this. 

I  had  stayed  away  a  long  time,  alter  an 
evening  when  Harvey  had  proved  unusually 
insupportable;  when  at  last  I  did  go,  I  felt 
from  the  moment  I  crossed  the  threshold  an 
unmistakable  atmosphere  of  excitement  in 
the  little  fiat.  Harvey  and  two  other  men  [ 
whom  1  recognized  as  Arctic  friends  of  Chad-  , 
wick’s,  were  poring  over  charts,  and  Mrs.  i 
Harvey,  omitting  all  her  usual  little  formulas 
of  greeting,  shot  at  me  in  the  tone  of  one  who 
savs  “It’s  come  at  last:” 

“He’s  going! 

I  had  no  need  to  ask  where. 

“  Isn’t  it  splendid?”  she  continued.  There 
was  a  certain  uplifted  air  about  her,  as  of  a 
woman  who  has  had  a  mortal  blow  of  some 
kind  and  is  kept  up  by  some  power  out¬ 
side  her^lf.  “I  know  you’ll  be  glad;  and 
you  see,”  she  said,  harking, back  to  her  old 
argument  with  her  usual  tactless  pertinacity, 

“/  didn't  interfere." 

“Bet  you  kick  up  an  awful  row  before  I’m 
off,”  Harvey  growled  from  over  his  chart.  It 
recalled  my  first  meeting  with  them  at  Chad¬ 
wick’s.  Since  then  I  had  grown  really  fond 
of  Mrs.  Harvey,  and  at  her  renewal  of  the 
old  dispute  I  was  filled  with  the  affectionate 
impatience  one  feels  toward  a  child  that  per¬ 
sistently  bumps  itself  against  the  same  sharp 
table  comer. 

“It’s  a  great  scheme,”  Harvey  explained. 
“There  are  whole  tracts  of  land  over  here 
no  one  knows  anything  about.  People  go 
farther  and  farther  North  and  leave  all  this 
country,  rich  in  game  and  furs,  practically 
unexplored.  Here’s  an  unspoiled  abori^nal 
tribe  :and  no  one  bothers  with  it,  while  they 
fuss  over  the  Smith  Sound  Eskimos — though 
there’s  no  intelligent  work  been  done  even 
there  yet!” 

“Aren’t  the  tattooed  Eskimos  savage?” 
Mrs.'Har\’ey  asked  me,  and  Harvey  drummed 
impatiently  on  the  table  as  if  to  say:  “There 
you  are,  at  it  again.” 

Then  at  some  question  of  mine  he  launched 
into  an  eager  account  of  his  plans.  I  know 
nothing  about  the  North,  as  I  have  said,  and 
remember  no  details.  But  I  could  not  fail  to 
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be  moved  by  Harvey’s  enthusiasm,  which 
transformed  him  from  the  big  burly  brute  I 
knew  to  a  man  much  finer.  There  would 
have  been  something  almost  impressive  in  his 
exaltation  except  that  he  shot  hostile  looks  at 
Mrs.  Harvey  whenever,  from  time  to  time, 
she  joined  in  the  talk  with  little  ineffectual 
remarks  intended  to  be  appreciative. 

During  the  winter  I  heard  Harvey’s  plans 
discussed  at  Chadwick’s.  The  younger  men 
thought  he  had  pluck  and  would  succeed. 
Those  of  more  experience  looked  upon  it  as  a 
wildcat  scheme  and  pointed  out  that  it  was 
folly  for  three  men  who  had  not  money  enough 
to  buy  supplies  or  equipment  for  a  long  stay,  to 
undertake  such  an  expedition,  especially  as 
they  could  make  no  definite  arrangements  to 
be  brought  back,  but  must  depend  on  the 
good-will  of  the  ships  of  larger  expeditions. 

Meantime  Mrs.  Harvey  had  her  own  ex¬ 
altation,  which  seemed  to  me  not  unlike  the 
exaltation  of  martyrdom.  I  do  not  know 
whether  she  realiz^  the  very  real  perils  of 
Harvey’s  scheme.  I  don’t  think,  however, 
that  she  did,  for  Harvey’s  account  of  his  plan 
was  plausible,  and  I  know  he  himself  was  quite 
blind  to  the  dangers  that  his  friends  believed 
he  would  incur. 

From  this  time  on,  the  Harveys  conducted 
their  house  on  the  smallest  possible  outlay. 
They  rented  the  extra  bedroom  to  a  lodger, 
and  Mrs.  Harvey  dismissed  the  “hired  girl” 
and  did  the  work  herself,  even  to  the  washing. 
It  is  fair  to  Harvey  to  say  that  it  was  she  who 
suggested  these  retrenchments. 

I  could  understand  how  her  attitude  con¬ 
tinued  to  irritate  Harvey,  for  she  suffered  too 
obviously.  Why  couldn’t  she  let  him  go,  as 
the  other  women  let  their  husbands  go, 
placidly,  with  a  good  honest  fit  of  crying  now 
and  then?  Her  manner  kept  always  alert 
his  fear  that  in  the  end  she  would  break  down, 
and  I  believe  that  if  she  had,  he  would  have 
been  capable  of  some  final  brutality — or  else 
he  would  have  been  unable  to  bear  her  grief 
and  would  have  stayed  behind. 

As  the  time  of  his  going  came  nearer,  she 
grew  to  have  an  artificial  brightness  of  ex¬ 
pression,  a  fixed  brightness  that  painfully 
tried  to  hide  what  she  was  suffering.  Poor 
woman,  she  was  not  good  at  play-acting,  and 
her  pathetic  grimace  of  a  smile  deceived 
neither  her  husband  nor  me,  nor  any  one  else 
who  happened  to  be  interest^  in  her.  It  was 
probably  the  first  time  in  all  her  simple  life 
that  she  had  tried  to  assume  a  part;  repression 
and  silence  had  heretofore  been  her  only 


shield  from  the  spying  of  other  people  on  her 
emotions. 

I  went  to  see  them  often,  for  I  found  I  was 
of  some  small  service  to  her.  Har\ey  told 
me  once — and  it  was  my  first  glimpse  of 
the  man’s  kinder  side — that  I  “took  her  mind 
off.”  But  I  was  surprised  and  a  little 
touched  when  he  called  on  me  for  the  purpose 
of  asking  me  to  “keep  an  eye”  on  his  wife 
while  he  was  away. 

“She  prefers  staying  here  in  the  city,  you 
know.  She  says  she  feels  nearer  me  that  way, 
and  you’re  her  kind — you  help  her  out,”  he 
explained. 

It  was  this  unexpected  visit  of  his  that  gave 
me  the  notion  that  Harvey’s  irritation  was  at 
himself  and  that  he  realized  to  some  extent 
what  his  going  meant  to  poor  Mrs.  Harvey. 

I  made  a  ])oint  of  calling  immediately  after 
Harvey’s  departure.  I  confess  that  I  was  not 
prepared  for  the  change  that  had  taken  place 
in  her.  She  seemed  somehow  to  have 
shrunken.  There  was  a  nameless  terror  in 
her  attitude  toward  life,  a  life  that  stretched 
out  before  her  featureless  and  blank — ap¬ 
palling,  empty,  and  lonely,  peopled  only  by 
her  fears.  Harvey  had  filled  her  life  com¬ 
pletely;  Harvey  was  her  life,  and  now  he  had 
gone.  She  felt  that  the  White  North,  the 
cruel  North  which  starves  people  and  freezes 
them,  had  taken  him;  and  over  the  North 
brooded  the  menace  of  the  black  Arctic 
night,  in  whose  heavens  a  spectral,  unnatural 
mcx)n  swung  round  and  round  unceasingly. 
Curiously,  it  was  the  thought  of  this  un¬ 
naturally  behaved  moon  that  gave  the  Arctic 
winter  a  final  touch  of  horror  in  her  eyes. 

Harvey  wrote  her  from  St.  John’s;  it 
must  have  been  a  kindly  letter.  She  told  me 
about  it,  and  that  was  the  only  time  I  saw  her 
cry. 

“He  thanks  me  for  being  so  plucky,”  she 
said,  “and  he  says  that  he  misses  me  and  that 
I  helped  him  a  great  deal.  He’s  going  to  try 
to  come  home  this  fall — but  he  won’t — I 
know  he  won’t.”  Then  she  put  her  lean 
hands,  reddened  by  the  housework  of  the 
past  winter,  before  her  face  and,  still  sitting 
stiff  and  firm  in  her  chair,  she  sobbed  great, 
dry  sobs  that  seemed  to  tear  her  poor,  thin 
body — sobs  that  gave  her  no  relief  from  her 
pain.  And  all  the  while  she  faltered  out 
apologetic,  broken  words  for  her  “foolish¬ 
ness.” 

After  a  while  she  pulled  herself  together, 
and  said,  almost  shyly:  “I  can’t  bear  to 
think  of  him  alone  up  there  with  ail  that 
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bare  space  around,  and  night  and  cold  com¬ 
ing  on  and  nothing  to  stop  them,  and  no 
help  anywhere  in  the  world  for  him.” 

With  Harvey’s  going  her  own  life  had 
stopped,  and  she  filled  up  the  empty  hours 
with  a  dreary  little  round  of  unimportant 
duties,  all  of  which  had  some  bearing  on 
Harvey.  She  kept,  for  instance,  every  clip¬ 
ping  on  Arctic  matters  against  Harvey’s 
return;  she  went  to  all  the  meetings  of  the 
Arctic  people,  that  she  might  put  down  all 
their  talk  and  gossip  in  a  journal  for  Harvey 
to  read  on  his  return,  whenever  that  might  be. 

It  was  characteristic  of  Harvey  that  he  had 
made  no  very  definite  arrangements  for  his 
return.  He  had  been  left  by  a  whaler  some¬ 
where  above  the  sixty-sixth  parallel  on  the 
American  side.  The  relief  ship  of  one  of  the 
big  expeditions  was  to  call  for  him  on  its 
homeward  journey,  and  it  was  on  the  books 
that  they  mightn’t  find  him  there — that 
Harvey  and  his  companions  might  have 
decided  to  winter  in  the  North.  They  had 
taken  supplies  for  a  year  and  a  half — scanty 
supplies,' report  said. 

As  the  time  came  for  the  return  of  the  relief 
ship,  Mrs.  Harvey  grew  more  and  more 
restless. 

.  “I  don’t  sleep  very  well,”  she  apologized, 
when  I  accused  her  of  not  looking  well.  “I 
think  I  hear  him  coming  all  the  time,  and  I’m 
worrying  about  going  to  meet  him.  I’m 
sort  of  silly  nowadays.  I  suppose  it  must  be 
that  the  hot  summer  has  told  on  me,  and  I’m 
afraid  when  I  see  him  I’ll  cry  or  do  some¬ 
thing  silly  he  won’t  like.” 

She  was  spared  the  agony  of  waiting  in  vain 
at  the  boat.  I  telegraphed  to  St.  John’s  for 
her — she  would  not  have  thought  of  it  .her¬ 
self — and  found  that  Harvey  and  his  com¬ 
panions  were  not  aboard.  The  leader  of  the 
relief  party  did  not  know  Harvey,  and  Har¬ 
vey’s  vague  directions  had  not  impressed  him. 
The  winter  was  setting  in  early,  the  party  had 
been  delayed,  and  ice  already  blocked  the 
American,  shore.  These  considerations,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  uncertainty  of  finding  Harvey 
there  at  all,  made  it  seem  unwise  to  stop. 

Mrs.  Harvey  listened  to  my  story,  her 
hands  working  nervously — if  was  one  of  her 
habits  that  annoyed  her  husband.  -  *  • 

”  He  may  have  been  there,  waiting,  waiting 
•  for  the  boat.  He  may  have  seen  the  boat  and 
known  there  were  people  on  it  going  home. 
And  the  cold  night  and  the  bitter  winter 
coming  on,  and  now  he’ll  have  to  sit  and  wait 
for  spring — and  he  always  hated  to  wait  so. 


You  don’t  know  how  dreadful  it  is  to  wait,” 
she  continued,  speaking  always  in  her  precise, 
unemotional  way.  “You  sit  and  listen  and 
look,  waiting  for  something  you  know  won’t 
come — and  yet  you  can’t  get  rid  of  the  idea 
that  it  will  come.  You  can’t  stop  waiting  for 
it,  and  the  time  passes  so  slowly,  so  slowlv 
that  you  feel  surprised  when  the  day  is  over — 
it  went  so  slowly  that  it  seemed  as  if  it  would 
never  end.  Only  he  won’t  have  any  day,  onlv 
night  with  that  moon  going  round  and  round. 
Nothing  to  take  his  mind  off — like  me.  .\nd 
I’ve  been  jumping  up  in  my  sleep  thinking  I 
heard  him  whistle,  and  that  he’d  come,  and 
now  he  can’t — ^he  can’t.” 

She  did  not  look  at  me  as  she  spoke,  but  at 
vacancy,  as  if  indeed  she  saw  Harvey  sitting 
in  his  camp  watching  for  the  ship,  seeing  its 
smoke,  seeing  it  pass,  leaving  him  to  darkness 
and  cold. 

The  winter  was  long  and  hard.  Mrs. 
Harvey  told  me  she  felt  “p)oorly.”  She  was 
nervous,  and  started  at  the  opening  of  doors. 

“I  can’t  get  over  the  feeling  that  he  may 
come  in  any  minute,”  she  told  me  again.  .And 
so  poignantly  did  she  feel  this  that  I  would 
find  myself,  too,  expecting  Harvey  when  I  was 
with  her. 

I  noticed  that  her  way  of  living  seemed 
more  meager  than  ever  before.  She  rented 
out  all  available  room  and  economized  so 
closely  in  every  detail  that  I  wondered  if 
Harvey  had  left  her  short  of  money.  But  I 
learned  that  he  had  a  small  monthly  income, 
enough  for  his  wife  to  live  on.  Luckily,  the 
capital  was  tied  up  in  some  way  or  he  would 
have  used  it  for  his  Arctic  schemes.  We  were 
old  friends  by  this  time,  Mrs.  Harvey  and  I. 
She  accepted  my  friendship  with  touching 
simplicity;  I  was  one  of  the  few  people  who 
counted  in  her  barren  life — and  so  I  soon  got 
to  the  bottom  of  the  matter.  She  was  saving 
and  scraping  so  that  Harvey  should  find 
money  in  the  bank  ready  for  him  to  use  in 
further  Northern  work.  I  think  she  felt  that 
she  was  sharing  his  hardships  in  denying  her¬ 
self  everj'thing  and  that  she  got  a  certain 
comfort  from  it. 

She  began  to  talk  very  freely  about  Har\’ey 
at  this  time,  telling  me  of  all  her  pitiful 
devices  for  bringing  herself  nearer  him.  She 
looked  up  the  latitude  he  was  supposed  to 
be  in.  Fortunately,  he  was  not  far  enough 
north  to  have  many  absolutely  sunless  weeks, 
but  those  few  were  weeks  of  blackness  to  the 
poor  woman.  Her  pitiful  imagination,  which 
made  her  heart  ache  for  every  pinched-looking 
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child  or  hungry  dog  she  saw  on  the  street, 
threw  her  into  a  very  passion  of  pity  and  pain 
for  what  her  husband  might  then  be  enduring, 
and  she  greeted  me  one  day  pathetically  with 
“Thank  God,  the  sun’s  up.” 

Meantime  she  still  attended  the  Arctic  din¬ 
ners  and  made  the  cultivation  of  Harvey’s 
friends  something  akin  to  a  religious  duty. 
When  spring  came  she  went  shyly  to  Mrs. 
Chadwick,  so  I  learned,  to  ask  about  “the 
styles,”  as  she  phrased  it.  Mrs.  Chadwick 
said  that  our  friend  hadn’t  bought  a  new 
thing  since  Harvey  went  away,  though  of 
course  I  hadn’t  noticed. 

After  her  talk  with  Mrs.  Chadwick  she 
showed  me,  with  the  blushes  of  a  bride,  the 
pretty  soft  gray  stuffs  she  had  bought.  Harvey 
must  find  her  looking  nice  when  he  came  back ; 
she  spoke  as  if  he  might  come  the  next  day. 

“You  know,”  I  told  her  as  gently  as  might 
be,  “you  mustn’t  expect  him  before  fall.” 

“One  can’t  tell,”  she  answered  with  her 
gentle  obstinacy;  “  I’ve  had  all  winter  to  think 
it  out.  I’ve  spent  nights  studying  the  charts 
and  maps.  He’ll  be  surprised  to  see  how  well 
I  know  the  country  where  he’s  been,”  she 
went  on  with  a  pitiful  sort  of  pride.  “And 
I  think  that  when  he  found  the  relief  ship 
wasn’t  coming,  they  started  south  and  got 
over  somehow  to  Labrador — I’ve  often  heard 
him  say  it  was  possible — and  once  in  Labra¬ 
dor— you  see  he  might  come  any  minute,”  she 
finished  triumphantly;  and  there  was  no  more 
use  arguing  with  her  that  he  mightn’t  come 
“any  minute,”  than  there  was  in  trying  to 
persuade  her  out  of  the  belief  that  “some¬ 
thing  had  happened  to  him.”  For  she  held 
to  these  contradictory  theories  with  stubborn 
intensity. 

I  believe  that  all  the  unfortunates  who  wait 
in  suspense  for  those  they  love  are  tom  be¬ 
tween  these  two  beliefs. 

In  these  days,  one  could  fairly  see  her 
listen :  her  attitude  in  her  quietest  moments — 
she  was  alwa3rs  repressed  and  still — gave  the 
effect  of  some  one  on  the  alert  for  a  certain 
sound. 

I  knew  what  it  was:  Harvey’s  dear  step  on 
the  stair,  his  hand  on  the  door,  his  whistle; 
and  the  dreadful  part  of  it  was  that  I  knew 
her  strained  attention  actually  heard  these 
things  daily,  for  in  talk  with  me  she  would 
start,  her  face  would  flush  with  joy,  and  she 
would  put  up  a  hand  as  one  who  implores 
silence;  then  the  hand  would  drop  helplessly, 
and  the  flush  leave  her  face  paler  and  more 
shrunken  than  before. 


I  saw  this  little  drama  played  often.  I 
should  not  like  to  have^  a  woman  I  love  wait 
for  me. 

There  was  another  relief  ship  going  North 
that  year  and  Harvey’s  friends  l^stirred 
themselves.  The  ship  was  to  call,  going  and 
coming,  at  the  place  Harvey  had  mentioned. 
The  whalers  were  notified  and  a  substantial 
reward  was  offered  for  the  finding  of  Harvey. 

And  all  the  time  Mrs.  Harvey’s  suspense 
deepened.  It  was  a  cruel  summer,  even  for 
those  of  us  who  had  only  to  see  her  silent 
pain.  Mrs.  Chadwick  and  I  did  our  best  to 
devise  little  amusements  for  her,  but  it  was 
hard  to  get  her  away  from  the  house — she 
had  a  horror  lest  Harvey  might  come  back 
and  not  find  her  there. 

In  everj'thing  else  she  was  pathetically 
docile  and  quiet.  I  imagine  she  made  special 
efforts  to  appear  calm  so  that  we  could  give 
Harvey  a  good  account  of  her.  “He  doesn’t 
like  women  to  worry — ever,”  she  explained. 
But  all  our  little  efforts  to  interest  her  were  in 
vain — she  had  gone  too  far  on  the  wear\-  road 
of  suspense ;  and  as  the  summer  passed  she  lost 
control  of  herself,  in  a  way;  that  is,  she  grew 
more  and  more  rigid.  In  spite  of  all  we  could 
say,  she  refused  to  leave  the  house,  and  her 
economies  increased,  even,  I  learned,  to  the 
extent  of  stinting  herself  on  food.  Then  for 
the  first  time  she  began  to  talk  about  what  she 
felt — before  this  she  had  always  talked  about 
Harvey. 

“Oh,  I  wish  I  couldn’t  hear,”  she  told  me; 
“and  still  if  I  were  deaf  I  think  I  should  still 
hear  the  things  I  do.  I  hear  him  coming  and 
— I’m  afraid  to  go  to  sleep,  for  all  night  I  hear 
him  call  for  me  to  help  him,  and  sometimes 
when  I’m  awake  I  hear  him  too.”  She  went 
on  helplessly:  “It’s  so  hard  not  to  be  able  to 
forget  when  one’s  asleep,  and  it’s  so  dreadful 
to  be  afraid  to  sleep.  There  are  so  many 
dreadful  ways  one  can  die  up  there — I  know 
them  all,  I  think — ”  and  she  stopped  abruptly 
as  if  ashamed  of  herself. 

At  last  she  had  another  letter,  brought  by 
the  last  relief  ship  that  had  gone  North,  from 
the  point  at  which  it  had  touched  in  the  hope 
of  finding  Harvey.  I  don’t  know  whether 
the  letter  compensated  for  the  horrible  cer¬ 
tainty  that  he  had  waited  there  in  vain,  had 
watched  with  his  companions,  and  at  last, 
giving  up  hope  that  the  ship  would  come,  had 
started  south.  It  was  apparently  at  the  other 
men’s  suggestion  that  he  had  written  at  all, 
so  sanguine  had  he  been  of  returning — some¬ 
how — happily. 
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I  would  have  given  much  if  Mrs.  Harvey 
might  have  been  spared  the  pain  of  knowing 
he  had  waited.  But  after  all  it  made  little 
difference,  for  there  is  a  limit  to  what  each 
person  can  suffer,  and  I  believe  she  touched 
that  limit  when  the  boat  returned  without 
him.  The  definite  news  of  his  death  would 
have  been  kinder. 

The  whalers,,  when  they  came  in,  had 
nothing  to  tell.  The  North  had  swallowed 
Harvey  and  his  two  friends.  No  one  knows 
how  they  died.  Perhaps  some  day  the  North 
will  give  up  that  ghastly  secret  as  it  has  given 
up  so  many  others. 

Mrs.  Harvey  decided  to  go  back  to  her  old 
home,  and  I  helped  her  as  much  as  I  could, 
and  Mrs.  Chadwick  did  more;  but  after  her 
preparations  for  going  were  completed  she 
lingered  unaccountably.  I  was  anxious  that 
she  should  go  away  before  the  Arctic  dinner 
to  the  returned  leader  occurred,*  for  I  was 
afraid  that  some  kind  but  tactless  person 
would  tell  her  about  it,  and  I  wanted  if  I  could 
to  spare  her  any  news  of  Arctic  matters. 

The  usual  modest  little  Arctic  dinner  had 
grown  into  a  function;  there  were  Arctic  men 
from  all  over  the  country  assembled  to  greet 
the  returned  leader.  Chadwick,  with  whom 
I  went,  pointed  out  to  me  men  of  the  Greely 
expeditions  and  of  the  DeLong;  men  who  had 
been  to  the  South  and  men  who  had  spent 
years  in  the  northwestern  snows;  old  whaling 
captains — every  one  was  there,  it  seemed, 
who  had  ever  poked  nose  above  the  Arctic 
Circle. 

Finally  we  were  all  arranged  in  our  places. 
I  looked  up,  and  seated  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  table  a  little  way  from  me,  to  my  amaze¬ 
ment,  I  saw  Mrs.  Harvey.  When  she  saw  me 
looking  at  her,  she  blushed  as  if  I  had  caught 
her  doing  something  to  be  ashamed  of. 

I  realized  that  her  desire  to  serve  Harvey 
had  made  her  capable  of  an  act  of  supreme 
courage,  that  she  had  meant  all  along  to 
come — but  hadn’t  dared  to  tell  me  for  fear 
that  in  the  telling  her  heart  would  fail  her. 
And  I  knew,  too,  that  I  could  realize  only 
dimly  the  effort  that  had  brought  her,  in  the 
supreme  moment  of  her  despair,  to  listen, 
with  her  slow  conscientiousness,  to  Harvey’s 
successful  friends.  Later,  I  knew  she  would 
go  home  and  write  it  all  down  in  her  journal 
for  Harvey,  who  was  never  to  come  home 
again. 

It  is  the  most  vivid  picture  I  have  of  her. 
Her  spare,  shrunken  figure  dressed  primly 


and  daintily  in  one  of  the  new  dresses — bought 
that  she  might  look  well  in  Harvey’s  eyes — 
sitting  rigid  on  the  edge  of  her  chair,  while  she 
listened  painstakingly  to  the  talk  around  her 
and  to  the  speeches  about  Arctic  adventure 
and  Arctic  heroism  and  hardship. 

I  didn’t  hear  much  of  the  talk,  nor,  I 
imagine,  did  Chadwick,  for  the  same  thought 
possessed  us  both — that  this  little  spare  woman 
knew  more  of  the  heart  of  the  North  than  did 
any  one  of  the  men  who  talked  so  glibly. 

At  that  table  were  men  who  had  in  a 
short  season  endured  a  lifetime  of  suffering 
for  the  North’s  sake;  but  they  had  come 
forth  from  the  night  of  hunger  and  despair 
to  grow  fat  and  jovial,  to  marry,  to  take 
up  other  business,  and  to  forget  so  far  that 
the  glamour  of  adventure  could  again  appeal 
to  them,  so  that  they  could  talk  again  about 
the  beauty  of  the  North  and  speed  the 
younger  men  on  their  way.  To  me,  an  out¬ 
sider,  their  talk  was  all  romance  and  moon¬ 
shine,  a  madness  that  calls  a  certain  number 
of  men  to  starve  and  freeze  themselves — 
for  reasons  that  they  can  explain  to  no  one 
who  is  not  touched  with  their  insanity. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  the  little,  silent 
woman  was  the  only  one  of  them  all  who  knew 
the  real  North  and  who  had  looked  at  its 
beautiful,  barren  spaces  with  clear  eyes.  She 
had  traveled  with  these  men,  shared  their 
hardships,  worked  with  them,  grown  pale 
with  them  through  the  long  Arctic  night, 
and  counted  the  days  that  must  pass  before 
the  blessed  sun  would  shine  again — all  with¬ 
out  self-love  or  desire  for  glory,  all  untouched 
by  the  mysterious  passion  that  had  sent  her 
husband  back  into  the  unfriendly  region ;  she  of 
•all  of  them  had  seen  the  North  as  it 
really  was. 

And  as  the  North  rouses  men  to  acts  of 
heroism  or  reveals  their  cowardly  weakness, 
so  it  had  called  out  the  full  measure  of  her 
strength.  She  had  given  up  all  hope  for 
Harvey  and  yet  she  must  still  serve  him  and, 
with  him,  the  North.  Absolutely  certain  as 
she  was  that  Harvey  was  dead,  she  waited  for 
him  and  worked  for  him,  and  I  knew  that  she 
would  wait  always.  In  her  sleep  she  would 
hear  the  grinding  of  the  ice  and  the  voices  of 
men  calling  on  her  to  help  them;  her  eyes 
would  follow  the  valiant  procession  of  little 
ships  as  they  went  northward  year  after  year; 
and  year  after  year  she  would  learn  more  of 
the  land  she  so  feared.  To  the  end  she  would 
be  faithful  to  it,  long  after  these  Arctic  men 
had  forgotten. 
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Roger  Phillips  had  worked  ^ 

hard  for  ten  years  on  the  Star, 
first  as  reporter,  finally  as  night  ^ 
city  editor.  He  had  begun  as  soon  ■■ 
as  he  left  college.  He  was  now  thirty- 
two,  thin,  alert,  with  the  hint  of  parenthe¬ 
ses  around  his  mouth,  a  quick,  sarcastic 
manner  of  speech,  and  sharp  gray  eyes.  He 
was  not  paid  in  proportion  to  the  labor  and 
brains  he  put  into  hits  work,  and  he  knew  it. 
Neither  were  his  reporters  and  copy-read¬ 
ers,  and  they  knew  it.  Yet  every  night 
from  sLx  till  two  a.m.  he  labored  under  high 
pressure  to  get  out  the  best  piaper  he  could, 
and  his  discipline  of  the  men  under  him 
was  directed  to  the  same  end. 

'Roger  slept  every  day  till  noon.  After 
breakfast  he  played  squash  at  his  college 
club  to  keep  in  condition,  or^  in  summer,  he 
rose  earlier  and  went  to  Fox  Hills  for  golf. 
He  invariably  employed  his  day  off  working 
at  his  avocation — short-story  writing.  His 
stories  he  wrote  and  rewrote,  polished  ^d 
repolished,  and  now  and  then  sold  to  one  of 
the  more  leisurely  magazines.  Though  he 
knew  the  address  and  middle  initial  of 
every  prominent  man  in  New  York,  though 
he  knew  .the  number  of  every  gambling 
house,  the  name  of  every  Tenderloin  res¬ 
taurant,  the  sources  of  opera  and  Wall 


Street  gossip,  in  short,  though  he  knew 
his  city  as  only  a  city  editor  can,  his  life 
y  had  b^n  such  that  he  knew  it  only  as  a 
‘  city  editor.  He  shared  in  its  acti\ities 
only  from  behind  the  bulwark  of  his  coi^ 
desk.  His  owl-like  hours  of  work  gave  him 
no  opportunity  for  social  intercourse.  His  one 
period  of  social  relaxation  was  the  morning 
supper  at  a  Park  Row  all-night  restaurant, 
before  the  night-workers  went  home  to  bed. 
There  a  lot  of  tired  men  talked  shop  with 
as  much  zest  as  if  they  had  not  worked  all 
night.  Roger  lived  in  and  for  his  piaper  six 
days  of  the  week,  and  on  the  seventh  he 
lived  no  less  zealously  and  engrossingly  for 
his  ideal  of  literature. 

When  Roger  was  in  his  thirty-second 
year,  his  uncle  in  Newburypxirt,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  died  and  left  him  $218,000,  which  no¬ 
body  had  guessed  the  old  chap  possessed. 
Here  was  a  new  income  more  than  double 
his  dd.  He  got  out  the  Morning  Star  con¬ 
scientiously  for  two  weeks  more,  and  then 
resigned. 

“You’ll  miss  the  grind,”  said  the  mana¬ 
ging  editor. 

“Expect  so,”  Roger  answered.  “But  I 
want  to  see  some  of  the  life  I’ve  been  blue- 
penciling.  Besides,  I’ve  got  some  things  I 
want  to  write  myself.” 


“you'd  better  come  with  us,"  she  said,  and  raised  her  lashes  till  her  large 

EYES  WERE  LOOKING  INTO  HIS. 
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“It’s  a  dog’s  life  we  lead,  that’s  a  fact,” 
the  other  said.  “I  have  dinner  with  my 
family  once  a  week.” 

The  parentheses  curled  around  Roger’s 
mouth,  “.\nother  thing,”  he  said;  “my 
sentimental  education  stopped  ten  years 
ago,  when  I  came  to  the  Star.  I’m  going  to . 
b^n  it  again!  Makes  you  laugh,  doesn’t 
it?” 

crooked  laugh,”  said  the  older  man. 

“ '  Roger  in  quest  of  his  youth.’  ”  . 

‘  “Hardly  that,”  the  younger  man  smiled. 
“It’s  new  threads  I’m  going  to  pick  up. 
Well,  Jim’s  a  good  man  in  my  place.  For 
the  Lord’s  sake,  try  to  get  the  boss  to  loosen 
up  and  pay  him  better.” 

“The  b^  loosen  up!  It’s  time  you  left. 
You’re  losing  your  grip!”  The  managing 
editor  laughed  bitterly  and  shook  Roger 
warmly  by  the  hand. 

“Come  down  and  see  your  poor  friends 
once  in  a  while,  old  Uncle  Andy,”  called  the 
reporters. 

Roger  shook  them  all  by  the  hand,  pit¬ 
ted  the  oflSce-boys’  shoulders,  drew  his  last 
check  at  the  counting-room  window  with 
something  like  a  lump  in  his  throat,  and  de- 
p)arted. 

The  next  day  he  rose  at  the  unearthly 
hour  of  nine,  played  squash  with  the  pro¬ 
fessional  all  the  morning,  and  went  to  a 
matinee,  p>aying  for  his  seat.  Coming  out 
on  Broadway  into  the  gay  crowds,  and  won¬ 
dering  how  he  was  going  to  become  a  real 
part  of  them,  he  met  Joe  Eustis,  the  Star’s 
theatrical  reporter,  a  youth  not  long  out  of 
HaiA’ard,  who  was  new  enough  at  the  game 
to  feel  the  lure  of  Broadway  in  every  fiber, 
and  w'ho  still  sp>ent  his  day  off  walking  with 
a  cane  up  and  down  the  Rialto. 

“Hello,  Mr.  Phillips!”  he  cried.  “Didn’t 
see  you  when  you  left.  Buy  you  a  drink?  ” 

Roger  smiled  and  nodded.  With  an  air 
of  proprietorship,  the  cub  led  him  into  the 
Knickerbocker.  Glancing  over  the  room, 
Joe  spied  friends  at  a  table,  two  men  and 
two  women.  “Come  on  over  and  I’ll  in¬ 
troduce  you,”  he  said. 

The  p>arty  hailed  Joe  good-naturedly,  and 
beckoned  the  w'aiter  to  bring  two  more 
chairs.  One  of  the  four  was  a  tall,  thin, 
weak-faced  young  man  whose  name  Roger- 
vaguely  connect^  with  the  authorship  of 
an  unsuccessful  play  or  two.  The  other 
man  was  short,  fat,  dressed  in  the  latest 
mode,  with  a  little  too  much  of  everything, 
and  looking  e.xactly  like  a  sleek,  overf^ 


pussy.  He,  Roger  gathered,  was  a  dramatic 
critic,  not  for  a  newspaper,  but  for  the  more 
exalt^  magazines.  His  talk  ran  to  epi¬ 
grams.  One  of  the  women  w’as  an  actresi 
She  had  a  mouth  like  a  frog,  and  Roger  fdt 
sure  she  must  play  the  p)art  of  one  of  those 
p)ert  servants  who  explain  the  plot  and  Ixne 
the  audience.  The  fourth  member  of  the 
p)arty  was  introduced  simply  as  Mrs.  Por-  jl 
ter. 

When  her  hand  and  her  eyes  met  Rog-  I 
er’s,  he  was  conscious  of  that  w’aming  of 
sex  which  heralds  a  p>ossible  sentimental  ad-  I 
venture.  She  was  a  yoimg  woman,  rather  j 
tall  and  firm-bodied,  with  large  brown  eyes,  i 
and  curious  jade  jewelry  at  her  bare  throat  L 
and  on  her  ^gers.  She,  like  the  rest,  was  I 
drinking  a  high-ball.  Roger  sat  down  b^  F 
side  her  and  mechanically  said,  “  The  same.”  i 
Then  the  talk  flowed  on  from  the  p>oint  of 
interruption. 

“You  can’t  get  it  over.  Bill,”  the  pusq^ 
cat  critic  said  to  the  playwright.  “I  tdl  i 
you,  Platonic  love  is  imp>ossible  except  be¬ 
tween  husband  and  wife.”  ■. 

Roger  chuckled.  •  •  [ 

“Don’t  laugh  at  him,”  cut  in  Bill.  “He  ' 
stole  it  from  some  play  he  saw.  Sounds  like 
Channing  Pollock.”  ^ 

“Well,  isn’t  it  true,  anyhow,  Mrs.  Pot: 
ter?”  the  critic  protested,  Roger  looked  at 
the  woman  curiously.  ; 

“How  should  I  know?”  she  said,  ' 

“Well,  you’ve  got  a  husband,  haven’t  I 
you?  ”  laughed  the  actress.  ! 

“ ’Sh!”  said  the  playwright.  “Shekeepi  I 

him  in  Harlem!”  | 

“What  did  I  tell  you!”  cried  the  critic,  1 
triumphantly.  { 

Roger,  amazed  and  imcomfortable,  looked  I 

covertly  at  the  woman  beside  him,  but  she  | 
betray^  neither  annoyance  nor  shame.  i 

What  incredible  p>eople  these  were! 

Presently  their  chatter  led  into  plans  for 
a  Sunday-night  supper.  “Everybody  get 
all  of  the  gang  he  can  rounded  up.  Napoli’s 
at  seven,  down-stairs.  You’ll  come,  Mr. 
Phillips?  ”  — 

“Well,  I  don’t  know.  I  was  going  out  to 
the  country  to  see  if  the  links  are  still  play¬ 
able.” 

•-  “Golf!”  cried  the  critic.  “Golf  is  the 
p>astime  of  small  men  wdth  large  incomes 
who  are  too  old  to  play  tennis  and  too  dull 
to  talk  to  women.” 

Roger  was  about  to  reply  when  Mrs. 
Porter  rested  a  hand  on  his  arm.  “You’d 


“the  beauty  of  bohemia  is  that  I  don’t  have  to  know 

YEARS  BEFORE  WE  CAN  SHARE  THIS  RAREBIT. 
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better  come  with  us,”  she  said,  and  raised 
her  lashes  till  her  large  eyes  were  looking 
into  his.  *  ■ 

“I’ll  come,”  he  said. 

“It’s  the  real  literary  Bohemia  you’re 
going  to  get,”  said  Joe  Eustis,  as  he  con¬ 
ducted  him,  the  next  evening,  through 
crooked  streets  in  an  old  part  of  town,  to¬ 
ward  Napoli’s.  “Of  course,  a  lot  of  the 
crowd  don’t  Itave  to  eat  at  a  sixty-cent  table 
d’hdte,  though  it  help>s  me  a  whole  lot.  But 
it’s  informal  without  being  tough,  and  the 
women  can  smoke.” 

They  entered  an  old  brick  house  in  what 
was  now  a  tenement  quarter  of  town.  In 
the  faded  grandeur  of  the  parlor  many  Ital¬ 
ians  were  dining  at  small  tables,  in  a  most 
matter-of-fact  manner.  They  watched  the 
two  Americans  p>ass  through  as  if  they  had 
been  travelers  in  a  strange  land.  Roger’s 
companion  led  him  down  a  flight  of  stairs, 
and  they  found  themselves  in  the  barroom, 
the  bar  being  closed  from  the  street,  as  it 
was  Sunday.  Half  a  dozen  small  tables  had 
been  placed  together,  making  a  single  long 
one,  which  was  covered  with  a  ragged  and 
dirty  cloth.  The  place  smelled  of  garlic 
and  stale  liquor  slops.  A  crowd  of  “  literary 
Bohemians”  were  already  there,  the  women, 
with  their  feet  up  on  the  rail  of  the  bar, 
drinking  cocktails,  which  were  being  mixed 
by  a  gentleman  of  Hebraic  countenance, 
one  of  “the  crowd,”  who  seemed  to  extract 
unlimited  satisfaction  from  pretending  to 
be  a  barkeeper. 

Roger  looked  about  for  Mrs.  Porter.  She 
was  at  the  end  of  the  room,  her  foot,  too, 
on  the  rail,  a  cigarette  between  her  lips. 
She  saw  him,  removed  the  cigarette,  and 
raised  her  glass,  smiling.  Roger  bowed, 
sought  a  glass  for  himself,  walked  over 
to  her,  and  their  glasses  clinked.  • 

“To  your  introduction  to  Bohemia,”  she 
said. 

“To  my  introduction  to  a  Bohemian,”  he 
replied,  and  set  the  glass  to  his  lips. 

He  took  one  swallow,  and  stopped.  Pre¬ 
tending  to  turn  away  for  a  moment,  he 
empti^  the  contents  into  a  receptacle. 
The  stuff  was  awful.  “How  do  you  get  it 
down?”  he  whispered  to  Mrs.  Porter.  -> 

“You  drink  one,  and  then  you  don’t  care 
what  you  do,”  she  smiled.  “This  is  my 
third.” 

Roger  was  conscious  of  a  sudden  twinge 
of  repulsion.  “  Is  that  necessary  for  the  din¬ 
ner,  too?  ”  he  asked. 


She  shrugged  her  shoulders  and  pouted 
over  her  cigarette.  “  Don’t  begin  to  regw 
you  came,  quite  so  soon,”  she  said. 

He  met  her  eyes  a  second  for  reply. 

“Tell  me  who’s  here,”  he  said.  . 

“Oh,  well,  there  are  the  ones  you  met 
yesterday.  That  tall  woman  there  with  a 
big  black  hat  like  a  mushroom  is  Mabdk 
Morse,  the  story-writer.  You’ve  read  her 
stuff,  of  course.  Her  latest  novel  is  a  best 
seller.” 

“As  bad  as  that!”  said  Roger. 

“  Shut  up  and  don’t  be  nasty.  That  taD, 
sweet-faced  boy  with  her  is  an  artist,  a  real 
high-brow  artist.  He  admires  her  greatly. 
That’s  why  he  comes  here.  I  know  he  hates 
the  food  and  the  smell.  He’s  one  of  those 
terribly  fastidious,  normal  people.  Don’t 
you  hate  normal  people?” 

“I  never  met  one,”  said  Roger. 

The  woman  appeared  a  little  dubious  hosi 
to  take  this,  and  plunged  into  her  categoiy 
again.  “They’ve  both  got  other  h^va  i 
somewhere,  but  they  don’t  bring  ’em  here.  I 
Then  that  man  with  bad  teeth  is  a  prc«  I 
agent.  You  ought  to  know  himi  .\nd  the  I 
very  large  lady  with  him,  drinking  the  cod- 
tail  now,  is  an  interior  decorator.” 

“So  I  observed,”  smiled  Roger. 

“How  clever!  Then  that’s  another  ac¬ 
tress  with  Flo  Fortesque;  you  met  Flo  yes¬ 
terday.  And  that’s  the  editor  of  the  week¬ 
ly  Dope  Sheet — the  big  theatrical  paper, 
you  know — talking  with  her.  And  the  Ug 
man  just  taking  off  his  overcoat  is 
Evarts,  who  wrote  ‘The  Pink  Parrot’ 
Came  in  his  car,  I  bet.  He  gets  eight  hun¬ 
dred  dcdlars,  even  for  his  shortest  storiet! 
That’s  his  wife,  the  little  woman  with  the 
ugly  dress  and  a  Southern  accent.  She’s  a 
man-eater!  Oh,  and  there’ll  be  lots  mwe 
here.  Come,  I’ll  introduce  you.” 

The  smile  on  Roger’s  face  was  extremdy 
parenthetical  as  he  moved  to  meet  the 
author  of  a  best  seller  who  drove  down  in  his 
motor-car  to  be  Bohemian! 

When  the  crowd  had  all  arrived,  they  sat 
down  at  the  long  table.  The  only  rule  ob-  • 
served  was  that  nobody  should  sit  any¬ 
where  near  his  own  wife.  Roger  took  his 
seat  beside  Mrs.  Porter.  On  the  other  side 
he  found  the  tall  authoress  with  the  mush¬ 
room  hat.  He  spread  a  damp,  ragged  nsq>- 
kin  on  his  knees,  and,  being  extremdy 
hungry  after  an  afternoon  of  squash,  await¬ 
ed  the  first  course  eagerly. 

It  came  presently,  brought  by  two  dirty  k 
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waiters — great  plates  of  thick,  badly  made 
chicken  soup.  Roger  picked  a  pin-feather 
out  of  his  and  laid  it  on  the  edge  of  his 
plate.  “This  reminds  me  of  the  stew 
Brother  Juniper  cooked  for  the  Franciscan 
monks,”  he  remarked  to  the  authoress. 

“I  don’t  get  you,”  was  her  reply. 

The  soup  was  eaten  amid  a  babel  of  chat¬ 
ter.  The  pus.sy-cat  critic  made  epigrams. 
The  two  actresses  continued  to  act.  The 
authoress  tried  to  look  unconscious  of  the 
fact  that  she  had  written  a  best  seller.  Mrs. 
Porter,  on  Roger’s  right,  said  little,  but  she 
seemed  to  be  enjoying  herself  hugely,  now 
and  again  leaning  confidentially  against  his 
arm  to  make  a  comment.  The  touch  of  her 
shoulder  pleased  him  more  than  her  com¬ 
ments. 

The  next  course  was  spaghetti  with  to¬ 
mato  sauce. 

“  It  looks  like  a  sunset  by  Matisse,”  said 
Roger,  gazing  at  his  plate.  The  gentle¬ 
faced  artist,  who  sat  on  the  other  side  of 
the  authoress,  looked  at  him  with  a  grin. 
The  authoress  appeared  indifferent.  Roger 
decided  that  was  her  way  of  veiling  igno¬ 
rance.  He  began  to  wish  he  had  read  her 
book. 

“What  is  it  like,  her  book?”  he  whis¬ 
pered  to  Mrs.  Porter. 

“It’s  a  plea  for  woman’s  freedom,”  his 
companion  whispered  back.  “Haven’t  you 
read  it?  Not  moral  freedom,  of  course; 
everybody  grants  fAo/  nowadays!  But  free¬ 
dom  to  know  all  phases  of  life,  to  have 
every  kind  of  experience  men  have.  There’s 
a  great  big  note  of  liberty  in  the  book.  I 
wish  I  could  sound  such  a  note  in  my  p)oor 
little  stories!” 

“Why?”  Roger  smiled,  meanwhile  rack¬ 
ing  his  brains  for  a  recollection  of  anything 
she  had  written.  He  had  not  guess^  she 
was  literary  before.  “  Everybody  is  sound¬ 
ing  a  great,  big  note  of  liberty  just  now. 
There’s  so  much  liberty,  nobody  is  allowed 
to  obey  a  law  or  a  custom.” 

“You  are  joking,”  laughed  Mrs.  Porter, 
“you  naughty  cynic.”  She  slapp)ed  him 
lightly  on  the  hand. 

“If  I  should  become  really  cynical,  what 
would  you  do?  ” 

“  I  might  hold  your  hand,”  she  replied. 

“  It’s  the  fear  that  you  would  which  deters 
me,”  he  smiled.  "• 

But  that  cynicism  was  a  little  t(x>  subtle 
for  her.  She  px)uted,  and  turned  away. 
Meanwhile  the  sp>aghetti  had  been  succeed¬ 


ed  by  some  cold  meat  and  a  rusty  salad,  !  c 

dres^  with  oil,  sand,  and  garlic.  Rog^  t 

push^  his  plate  aside,  tried  some  of  the  v 

“red  ink”  from  a  claret  bottle  on  the  table,  s 

found  it  undrinkable,  and  lit  a  cigarette.  ;  i 
“May  I?”  .  The  authoress  stretched  a  ^ 

jeweled  hand  toward  his  case.  i 

“Certainly.  What  does  Mrs.  Porter  i 

write?”  1 

“  Short  stories.  Not  bad  for  a  beginner.” 

“Thank  you,”  Roger  replied.  “You  see,  1 

being  only  a  newsp)ap)er  man,  I’m  not  up  on  ' 

modem  Uterature.”  The  woman  affected 
him  unpleasantly,  and  he  did  not  disguise  < 

it. 

“Ah,  now  I  like  you!”  she  exclaimed, 
“because  you  don’t  like  me.  You  think 
my  book  is  imwomanly,  eh?  So  you  reason 
I’m  unwomanly,  too.  Just  like  you  men.  ^ 
You’re  a  beautiful  sp>ecimen  of  your  class. 

I  adore  you!”  j 

Mrs.  Porter  turned  again  quickly  at 
these  words.  Roger  was  smiling  into  the 
rather  pretty,  p>etulant,  rebellious  face 
under  the  mu^room  hat.  “Come  again,”  t 
he  said.  “I’ve  never  read  your  book.  But  f 
if  I  must  to  keep  your  adoration,  I  will.” 

The  authoress  was  deciding  whether  to 
take  this  gocxi-naturedly  or  not,  when  the 
press  agent  with  the  bad  teeth  suddenly 
arose,  rapp>ed  the  table  with  a  knife,  and 
began  to  pretend  he  was  toast-master  at  a 
banquet. 

“We’ll  now  have  a  sp)eech  from  Bill’s 
wife,'’  he  cried,  “if  Bill  can  tell  which  his 
wife  is.” 

The  actress  with  the  mouth  like  a  frog 
and  another  woman  both  rose.  The  crowd  i 
clapp)ed  and  jeered.  “Which  one  is  it, 

Bill?”  they  shouted.  | 

“  I  think  it’s  the  one  that’s  got  a  ring,”  | 
said  Bill.  '  I 

“They  both  have  rings,”  somebody  1 
laughed.  “Make ’em  both  talk.” 

The  two  women  started  in  to  chatter,  but  ^ 
nobody  heard  them  for  the  babel,  and  the  > 
delicate  exhibition  was  soon  over.  > 

“They  don’t  mean  anything  by  it,”  Mrs.  j 
Porter  whisp)ered  in  Roger’s  ear.  “You’re  1 
looking  shcKked,  you  know.  It’s  just  a  joke  I 
because  Bill’s  trying  to  make  a  manager 
put  Flo  into  his  new  play  as  leading  worn-  i 
an.”  j 

Roger  smiled.  “I  see;  a  Bohemian  sense  I 
of  humor,”  he  whispjered  back.  j 

The  toast-master  now  called  on  another  i 
girl  for  a  sp>eech.  “On  the  table!”  cried  the 
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crowd.  The  girl  was  hoisted  upon  the 
table.  It  was  a  rickety  affair,  and  shook 
under  her.  She  raised  a  glass  of  the  un- 
^)eakable  claret.  “  Girls,  to  the  other  wom¬ 
an’s  husband!”  she  said.  Then  the  table 
wabbled,  she  swayed  to  keep  her  balance, 
and  kicked  ever  a  bottle  of  the  red  wine, 
which  flowed  across  the  dirty  table-cloth 
and  splashed  on  the  floor. 

“\^at  would  you  do  if  you  caught  your 
husband  holding  another  woman’s  hand?” 
came  a  voice. 

“Hold  another  man’s,”  said  the  author¬ 
ess  next  to  Roger — “like  this!”  She  took 
the  hand  of  the  mild-faced  artist. 

With  a  general  laugh,  there  was  a  reach¬ 
ing  for  hands  all  around  the  table.  This 
was  a  form  of  innocent  merriment  for  which 
Roger  had  hardly  been  prepared.  He  cher¬ 
ished  an  old-fashioned  instinct  of  personal 
sanctity  and  the  significance  of  contact. 
He  turned  to  Mrs.  Porter,  however,  held 
out  his  hand,  and  said  with  a  smile:  “I 
don’t  wish  to  be  remiss  in  my  social  obli¬ 
gations.  You  may  revenge  yourself  through 
me. 

“You  don’t  sound  very  enthusiastic,” 
she  smiled  back  over  her  cigarette.  But 
she  took  his  hand.  Half  instinctively,  Roger 
dropped  his  below  the  table.  The  rest 
abandoned  the  sport  as  quickly  as  they  had 
begun  it.  But  Roger  found  his  hand  and 
hers  still  clasped  beneath  the  table.  Now 
that  the  rest  had  ceased,  it  became  secret, 
intimate.  The  woman  gave  a  gentle  pull, 
but  his  fingers  tightened.  She  raised  her 
eyes  comerwise  to  his,  then  dropped  them 
and  colored.  She  did  not  attempt  to  with¬ 
draw  her  hand  again  for  some  moments. 

The  meaningless  chatter  kept  up.  Some¬ 
body  sang  a  song.  The  authoress  held  forth 
on  her  ideas  of  freedom  for  women,  freedom 
to  have  the  same  adventures  men  have.  “  I 
want  to  hear  men  talk  just  as  they  would  if 
no  women  were  present,”  she  cried.  “I 
thirst  to  see  people  as  they  are!  Men 
are  so  refined  when  there  are  petticoats 
about!” 

“  So  I’ve  noticed  this  evening,”  said  Roger 
in  her  ear;  but  she  ignored  him. 

Finally  several  people  began  to  be  bored. 
The  party  broke  up.  The  men  divided  the 
reckoning,  the  author  of  “The  Pink  Parrot” 
took  half  a  dozen  into  his  car,  and  Roger, 
holding  Mrs.  Porter’s  coat,  asked  if  he 
might  see  her  home. 

In  the  fresh  night  air  of  the  street,  he 


took  a  long  breath.  She  tucked  her  arm 
into  his,  the  way  the  girls  used  to  do  in 
the  country  village  where  he  was  bom  and 
reared,  and  said:  “We’ll  walk.  I  live  near 
Washington  Square.  Well,  what  did  you 
think  of  Bohemia?  ” 

“It  left  me  hungry,”  Roger  replied. 
“Won’t  you  walk  over  to  the  Brevoort  and 
get  a  square  meal?” 

“No,”  she  said.  “Here  we  are  at  my 
apartment.  You  come  up  and  I’ll  make 
you  a  rarebit.” 

“But,”  said  Roger,  dubiously,  “it’s  late. 
Your  husband  may  not  want  to  be  disturb¬ 
ed  with  callers.” 

“I  don’t  live  with  my  husband,”  she  an¬ 
swered.  “I  live  with  a  bachelor  girl.  We 
support  ourselves — or  try  to — writing.” 

“Oh,  I  am  so  sorry!”  he  exclaimed,  with 
genuine  sympathy. 

“You  nee^’t  be,”  she  answered  simply, 

“  I  am  much  happier.  Mr.  Porter  had  old- 
fashioned  ideas  of  a  w’oman’s  place,  and  I 
could  not  submit  to  them.” 

“Then  I  am  sorry  for  Porter,”  said  Roger. 

“That  is  very  nice  of  you,”  she  smiled  at 
him,  as  she  op)ened  the  door  of  her  flat. 

“Sue’s  evidently  not  home  yet,”  she  re¬ 
marked,  turning  up  the  gas.  She  took  off 
her  WTraps  and  bustled  into  a  tiny  kitchen¬ 
ette,  rummaging  in  the  ice-box.  “Yes, 
there’s  everything,”  she  called  out.  “It 
won’t  take  ten  minutes.” 

“  So  you’ll  yield  to  old-fashioned  conven¬ 
tion  enough  to  feed  the  hungry  male?  ”  said 
Roger. 

“Certainly,  as  a  pleasure;  never  as  a 
duty”  she  replied. 

When  the  cooking  was  done  they  sat  on 
either  side  of  a  small  table,  wherefrom  the 
magazines  but  not  the  dust  were  removed, 
and  ate  a  very  good  rarebit.  She  smiled 
across  at  him  cozily.  “The  beauty  of  Bo¬ 
hemia  is  that  I  don’t  have  to  know  you  a 
thousand  years  before  we  can  share  this 
rarebit,”  she  said.  “Now,  if  you’d  give  me 
a  cigarette,  and  if  you  wrote  stories  so  we 
could  talk  the  craft,  all  would  be  complete.” 

“Talk  the  what?”  said  Roger,  passing 
his  cigarette  case. 

“The  craft,”  she  answered. 

Roger  shook  his  head.  “I  don’t  know 
anything  about  short-story  writing,”  he 
said. 

“  Didn’t  you  ever  try  to  write  one?  Most 
newspaper  men  have.” 

“I’ve  written  exactly  one  hundred  and 
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twenty-one  in  the  past  ten  years,”  he  smiled. 

“Oh,  have  you?”  she  cried.  “Why  have 
I  never  seen  them?  ” 

.  “One  reason  is  that  I  have  consigned  a 
hundred  and  six  of  them  to  the  fireplace,” 
he  answered. 

“You  didn’t  even  try  to  sell  them?”  was 
her  incredulous  question. 

He  shook  his  head.  “I’m  not  of  the 
craft,”  he  answered.  “Let’s  not  talk  shop. 
Tell  me,  is  Bohemia  always  like  that — to¬ 
night?  ” 

“You  didn’t  like  it,”  she  pouted.  “You 
didn’t  have  a  good  time!” 

He  looked  at  her  in  the  eyes.  “On  the 
contrary,”  he  replied,  “I  had  a  very  won¬ 
derful  time!” 

She  colored.  “It’s  always  free  and  easy, 
like  that,”  she  said;  “but  you  mustn’t  be  a 
nasty  old  Puritan — I  know  you’re  from 
New  England  by  your  broad  c — and  think 
everybody  means  just  what  he  says.  Only 
we  can’t  stand  talking  like  a  bunch  of  old 
maids  round  the  visiting  bishop  at  a  pink 
tea  in  the  rectory.  Besides,  you  can’t  live 
in  such  a  walled-in  niche  and  do  any  real 
creative  work,  can  you?  You  don’t  know 
anything  about  life.” 

“No,  of  course  not.  Look  at  the  case  of 
Jane  Austen  and  the  Brontfe,”  Roger 
smiled. 

“Well,  what  magazine  would  buy  ‘Pride 
and  Prejudice’  to^y?”  she  retorted  tri¬ 
umphantly. 

“I  guess  you  have  me  there,”  the  man 
acknowledge. 

“  Besides,’  it’s  fun.  It  lets  off  the  steam.” 

Roger  looked  at  her  thoughtfully.  “Yes, 
it  is  one  way,  that’s  a  fact,”  he  said.  “I 
hadn’t  thought  of  that.  But  it  would  be  a 
dangerous  safety-valve  for  me.” 

“  What  do  you  mean?  ”  she  asked. 

“I  mean  you,”  he  smiled,  meeting  her 
eyes. 

Again  she  colored,  and  spoke  quietly. 
“You  are  not  in  a  roomful  of  p)eople  now,” 
she  said. 

The  ensuing  silence  was  broken  by  a  step 
in  the  hall.  Sue  entered — a  breezy,  nerv¬ 
ous  young  person,  who  had  affect^  an  in¬ 
tense  manner  so  long,  apparently,  that  she 
had  finally  driven  herself  to  live  up  to  it — 
and  plunged  at  once,  after  a  how-d’you-do, 
into  a  di^ussion,  in  highly  technical  and 
meaningless  terms,  of  a  concert  she  had 
been  to. 

“She  soimds  like  the  music  critic’s  assist¬ 


ant  when  the  old  man  is  sick,”  thought 
Roger. 

He  soon  rose  to  go.  Mrs.  Porter  came 
with  him  into  the  little  hall. 

“Perhaps  you  will  breakfast  with  me 
some  day,  very  unbohemianly,  at  the  Wal¬ 
dorf?  I  have  a  favorite  comer  there.  Such 
coffee!”  he  said.  “You  ought  to  see  how 
the  other  half  lives!” 

“That  is  all  a  part  of  experience,  isn’t 
it? ”  she  smiled.  “Of  course.  I’ll  come!” 

She  held  out  her  hand.  Roger  took  it 
Their  eyes  met.  It  was  the  second  time 
their  h^ds  had  been  clasp>ed.  Their  e)res 
held  the  memory  of  the  first.  The  jade  pen¬ 
dant  on  her  neck  rose  and  fell.  The  mutual 
pressure  lasted  till  she  dropped  her  lashes. 
Then  he  slipped  out. 

Once  in  the  street,  he  emitted  a  low  whis¬ 
tle.  “And  this  is  you,  Roger  Phillips,”  he 
half  muttered  to  himself,  “who  ought  to 
know  better!” 

But  Roger  was  not  the  first  man  w'ho  has 
known  better  and  done  worse.  Their  in¬ 
timacy  continued  and  ripened.  It  may 
very  well  be  that  his  ten  years  of  absorbing 
labor  were  bound  to  be  followed  by  a  re¬ 
action.  Now  that  he  had  seven  days  in 
the  week,  instead  of  one,  to  devote  to  his 
literary  practise,  Roger  found  himself  neg¬ 
lecting  hb  practise  altogether.  His  brain 
refused  to  run  without  the  ^ur.  Beside, 
he  was  but  thirty-two.  At  thirty-two  one 
has  not  wholly  lost  the  zest  of  youth!  One 
still  hears  the  siren  call  to  sentimental  ad¬ 
venturing! 

Mrs.  Porter  interested  him  as  a  type,  he 
told  himself.  Her  mind  and  talents  did 
not  amount  to  much,  of  course.  But  she 
had  a  zest  for  existence,  for  pleasure.  She 
had,  evidently,  that  vague  thing  Ibsen  and 
his  imitators  are  always  talking  about  in 
their  plays,  “  the  joy  of  life.”  All  this  “  Bo¬ 
hemian”  nonsense  about  freedom  had  turn¬ 
ed  her  rather  commonplace  head,  to  be 
sure,  but  there  was  no  harm  in  her,  and 
probably  there  was  some  deeper  cause,  un¬ 
disclosed,  for  her  desertion  of  her  husband 
•  than  the  mere  tyranny  of  a  too  conventional 
male.  Roger  was  curious  to  learn  its  nature, 
but  he  asked  no  questions.  They  lunched 
together  about  town,  they  went  to  the 
theatre,  they  walked  in  the  sun  about  Wash¬ 
ington  Square,  they  became  Roger  and 
Elsie  to  each  other,  without  the  woman’s 
speaking  again  of  her  husband. 

One  night  as  they  came  out  of  a  theatre 
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she  tucked  her  arm  into  his — a  trick  he 
found  very  pleasant  on  the  dark  side  streets, 
but  a  little  embarrassing  in  the  glare  of 
Broadway — and  they  started  to  walk.  Sud¬ 
denly  he  felt  her  arm  withdrawn.  He 
glanced  at  her  quickly.  She  was  looking 
straight  ahead,  her  color  had  vanished,  she 
seemed  deeply  affected.  He,  too,  looked 
ahead.  A  young  man,  spare,  neatly  dressed, 
with  a  rather  delicate,  sensitive  face,  was 
standing  stock-still  on  the  curb,  staring  at 
them  both  as  if  he  did  not  want  to,  but  as 
if  he  could  not  help  it  and  it  was  breaking 
his  heart.  HUs  cheeks,  too,  were  colorless. 

That  face  suddenly  became  to  Roger  the 
one  thing  visible.  The  crowd  all  about 
melted  into  indistinguishable  background. 
The  sensitive  mouth,  the  accusing  eyes,  the 
death-pale  cheeks,  were  all  he  saw.  In¬ 
tuitively  he  knew  whose  face  it  was.  He 
stepped  quickly  past,  and  the  crowd  closed 
in  behind  them.  The  woman  did  not  again 
take  his  arm. 

Presently  she  spoke.  “  That  was  my  hus¬ 
band.” 

“I  knew,”  said  Roger.  “He  loves  you.” 

“Yes,”  she  replied. 

They  parted  briefly  at  her  door. 

But  she  seemed  to  have  forgotten  at 
their  next  party  in  “Bohemia.”  She  drank 
cocktails  gaily  with  her  foot  on  the  bar- 
raU,  and  she  shouted  and  chattered  loudest 
of  all.  Half  a  dozen  of  the  “Bohemians” 
adjourned  to  her  flat  when  the  dinner  broke 
up — Roger  and  Flo  Fortesque  and  Bill  and 
Mrs.  Bill  and  the  authoress  and  the  pussy¬ 
cat  critic,  and  one  or  two  more.  There 
they  had  a  rarebit  and  high-balls,  and  the 
talk  and  banter  grew  even  freer.  Sue  had 
retired  early  with  a  headache,  but  that  re¬ 
strained  nobody.  “Her  bedroom’s  at  the 
other  end  of  the  flat,  behind  the  kitchen,” 
said  Mrs.  Porter.  “Let  her  go!” 

At  midnight  the  authoress  broke  up  the 
party.  As  the  pussy-cat  critic  was  holding 
her  coat,  his  hands  thus  coming  over  her 
shoulders,  he  remarked:  “If  I  followed 
my  purely  masculine  instincts,  as  you  say 
you  desire  men  to  do  in  your  company,  I 
should  embrace  you.” 

“I  am  logical,”  said  the  authoress. 

The  critic  took  her  in  his  arms  and  kissed 
her. 

“Was  that  part  of  the  instinct,  also?” 
she  said  with  some  asperity. 

“Certainly,”  said  he.  “I  hoped  you’d  be 
flattered.” 


Bill  emitted  a  silly  guffaw.  “  I’ve  got  a 
bunch  of  instincts,”  he  cried,  putting  out 
both  arms,  and  gathering  in  the  waists  of 
the  two  women  nearest  him.  As  neither 
chanced  to  be  his  wife,  that  lady  turned  to 
the  man  nearest  her.  “Have  you  no  in¬ 
stincts?  ”  she  asked. 

The  man  laughed  and  kissed  her. 

If  Roger  had  been  in  a  calm  enough  mood 
for  reflection,  he  would  have  reflected  that 
a  month  ago  all  this  would  have  turned  his 
stomach.  But  he  was  not  in  a  calm  mood. 
The  constant  suggestion  to  his  mind  of 
such  speech  and  action  had  gradually 
wTOught  its  deadly  effect.  He  looked  at 
Elsie  beside  him,  flushed  and  laughing, 
laughed  a  brief,  nervous  laugh  himself,  and 
put  his  arm  about  her.  She,  in  turn,  put 
hers  about  him.  Thus  they  walked  behind 
the  departing  guests  to  the  door.  As  the 
door  was  closing,  Roger  saw  the  critic  look 
back  at  them  with  a  disagreeable  leer,  and 
then  whisper  to  the  authoress.  He  slammed 
the  door  quickly. 

The  little  hall  was  dim.  He  turned  to 
the  woman  and  put  his  other  arm  about  her. 
She  suddenly  clasped  her  hands  behind  his 
neck,  and  their  lips  met  in  a  long,  passion¬ 
ate  kiss. 

But  behind  his  closed  lids  Roger  sudden¬ 
ly  saw  a  face,  a  death-pale  face,  with  a 
sensitive  mouth  'and  accusing  eyes.  He  re¬ 
leased  the  woman  from  his  embrace  abrupt¬ 
ly,  and  put  his  hand  over  his  eyes.  “My 
G^,  what  have  we  done!”  he  whispered. 

“We — we  have  followed  our  instincts,  I 
guess,”  she  whispered  in  reply. 

“Instincts!  We  have  followed  the  dam¬ 
nable  suggestions  of  this  ‘  innocent  ’  Bohemia 
— drip,  drip,  drip,  till  the  rock  of  resistance 
is  dissolved!”  he  cried  out. 

He  led  her  quickly  into  the  sitting-room. 
She  sank  bewildered  on  a  couch.  “Now 
you  must  tell  me  about  him — Porter,”  he 
said.  “I  must  know  everything.  His  face 
haunts  me.  You  want  the  real  male  in¬ 
stinct?  Well,  mine  is  to  be  on  the  square 
with  him.  Was  he  cruel  to  you?  Was  he  un¬ 
faithful  to  you?  Did  he  wrong  you  in  any 
way?  ” 

“ No,”  she  murmured.  “Frank  was  never 
unfaithful,  and  he  never  meant  to  be  cruel. 
But  he  was  so  dull!” 

“Dull?  What  do  you  mean? ” 

“He — he  couldn’t  talk  our  language.  He 
didn’t  like  my  friends.  He  wouldn’t  go  to 
our  parties  with  me,  or  if  he  did  he  was  a 
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horrible  wet  blanket.  He  said  my  stories 
were  cheap  and  sensational,  and — and — 
oh,  you  wouldn’t,  you  cotddn't  under¬ 
stand!” 

“Maybe  he  wanted  you  to  stay  at  home 
and  entertain  kis  friends?” 

She  nodded.  “They  talked  politics  and 
direct  primaries,  and  said  Arnold  Bennett  is 
a  faker,  and  Frank  tried  to  make  me  read 
Cardinal  Newman  for  my  style,  and — and 
— oh,  I  can’t  tell  you!” 

“Can’t  tell  me  what?” 

“He — ^he  wanted  me  to — to — have  chil¬ 
dren.” 

Roger  looked  down  at  the  woman  hud¬ 
dled  on  the  couch,  all  his  feeling  toward 
her  changed  to  pity.  It  seemed  ages  ago 
that  he  had  burned  to  hold  her  in  his  arms. 

“Where  did  you  meet  Porter?”  he  said. 
“And  what  is  his  business?” 

“I  met  him  back  home;  we  grew  up  in 
the  same  town.  He  came  East  to  college 
and  stayed  in  New  York.  He’s  a  lawyer. 
He  came  home  and  got  me.  You  don’t 
think  I  loved  him,  I  suppose,  but  I  did. 
Only  I’ve  got  my  career,  too;  my  right  to 
enjoy  myself  in  my  way,  to  meet  people 
that  are  going  to  write  big  plays,  like  Bill, 
or  who  are  making  literature,  like  Mabelle 
Morse.  I  never  knew  such  people  back 
home.  I  never  knew  what  fre^om  meant. 
And  Frank  couldn’t  see  that  I  was  just 
bom  when  I  got  to  know  it  in  New  York.” 

“Bill  will  never  write  a  great  play,”  said 
Roger  gravely,  “and  neither  h^  Mabelle 
Morse  ever  created,  nor  will  she  ever  create, 
literature — only  trash.  All  your  Bohemia  is 
only  trash.  Bill  has  neither  the  education 
nor  the  brains  nor  the  warmth  of  human 
sympathy  to  write  a  good  play,  let  alone  a 
great  one,  and  Mabelle  is  only  a  common¬ 
place  woman  with  a  tomboy  mind.  It’s  the 
big,  wholesome,  normal  people,  with  big, 
wholesome,  abnormal  sjmipathies,  who  write 
literature  that  lasts.  Ctae  baby  would  teach 
you  more  about  short-story  writing  than  all 
the  sixty-cent  table  d’hdte  Bohemian  din¬ 
ners  in  creation.” 

The  woman  on  the  couch  raised  her  eyes 
to  his.  “That’s  just  what  Frank  said!” 
she  muttered. 


“Did  he  want  you  to  stop  writing?”  he 
ftskcd* 

“Oh,  no.”  She  shook  her  head. 

“But  he  scented  a  danger  in  this  crowd 
of  yours,  and  you  resented  it,  and  there  was 
a  final  bitter  quarrel,  and  a  parting  forever?  ” 

She  lowered  her  head  in  assent. 

“Was  he  right?” 

The  woman  made  no  reply. 

“Was  he  right?” 

Her  head  sank  still  lower. 

“Elsie,”  said  the  man,  slowly,  “I  have 
grown  very  fond  of  you,  God  help  me, 
very  fond!  I  thought  a  few  moments  ago 
I  had  done  you — and  him — a  terrible 
wrong.  Perhaps,  however,  it  is  all  for  the 
best.  I  want  to  be  still  your  friend,  your 
very  good  friend.  I  want  you  to  let  me  go 
to  see  your  husband.” 

“Oh,  no,  no,  no!”  she  cried. 

“He  loves  you.  But  he  doesn’t  imder- 
stand,  perhaps.  Maybe  he  hasn’t  so  mudi 
of  this  ‘joy  of  life.’  I  think  I  could  make 
him  see.  I  think  I  could.” 

The  woman  was  silent. 

“  You  loved  him  once?  Very  much?  ” 

She  bowed  her  head. 

“You  love  him  still — ^a  little?  You  know 
this  drip,  drip,  drip  of  suggestion,  of  in¬ 
nuendo,  in  your  Bohemia  isn’t  good  for  the 
soul?  You’d  feel  him  clean  and  strong  be¬ 
side  you  again?  ” 

The  woman  suddenly  burst  into  tears, 
and  buried  her  face.  Presently  she  looked 
up,  half  whispered  an  address,  and  again 
put  her  face  in  the  cushions. 

Roger,  without  a  word,  stole  from  the 
room. 

Some  weeks  later  he  met  the  pussy-cat 
critic  at  a  matin6e. 

“We  haven’t  seen  you,  or  Elsie  either,  at 
Napoli’s  for  some  time,”  said  that  person, 
with  one  of  his  unpleasant  leers.  “Come 
on  down  to-night.  We’re  going  to  have  a 
little  dinner — all  the  discomforts  of  Bohe¬ 
mia  for  sixty  cents!  Bring  Elsie.” 

“Damn  your  table  d’hdte  Bohemia!” 
said  Roger,  bruskly.  “I’m  going  down 
to  Park  Row  to  smell  a  good,  hot,  healthy 
matrix  and  old  Cap  Simonds’s  corn-cob 
pipe!” 
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IHERE  was  silence  for  a  while  as 

Tthey  meditatively  smoked,  one 
on  each  side  of  the  fire;  then 
— Davis  leaned  forward  and  ab¬ 
sently  poked  at  the  coals. 

“Do  you  know,”  he  said,  “I  am  almost 
sorry  that  you  came.  No — no,  don’t  mis¬ 
take  me — I  wouldn’t  have  missed  this  for 
anything.  I  am  more  than  glad  that  Men- 
zies  told  you  to  look  me  up.  But  seeing 
you — talking  like*  this — it  brings  it  all  back 
so  vividly.  It  makes  me  just  ache  to  go 
back  to  it  all.” 

Hutton  glanced  keenly  across  at  his  host 
. I  know; 


“and  you  sit  and 

DREAM,  AND  THE 
WOMAN  COMES  AND 
CREEPS  UP  BESIDE 
YOU— A  LITTLE, 
BROWN, WARM, 
CUDDLY  THING.” 


from  the  depths  of  his  chair, 
but,  believe  me,  you  are  best  away  from  it. 
It  is  the  truth,”  he  continued,  as  Davis 
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raised  his  head  in  inquiry.  “Here  in  New 
York  you  are  safe,  but  down  there  in  the 
West  Indies — ”  He  stopped,  hesitated  in¬ 
quiringly,  and  then,  in  obedience  to  the 
other’s  nod  of  assent,  he  went  on:  “You 
are  too  open,  on  the  imaginative  side, 
too  sensitive.  Most  of  us  Americans  are. 
That  is  wl^  the  British  beat  us  in  tropical 
countries;  their  ideas  are  done  up  in 
bomb-proofs,  and  there  is  little  chance 
for  the  lotus  poison  of  the  tr(^ics  to  seep 
in.” 

All  the  evening  they  had  talked,  always 
of  the  West  Indies — not  the  young  conti¬ 
nents  of  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  and  Haiti, 
which  the  American  journals  fondly  imagine 
to  be  the  West  Indies,  but  of  the  West 
Indies  of  the  West  Indians,  that  chain  of 
enchanted  islets  that  stretches  from  St. 
Thomas  to  the  Orinoco. 

At  first  they  had  merely  gossiped — of  the 
crop,  how  young  so-and-so  was  married, 
of  the  hurricane.  Then,  gradually  feeling 
their  way  into  the  recesses  of  each  other’s 
minds,  they  had  begun  to  delve  under  the 
surface,  and  to  talk  of  the  vital,  elemental 
facts  of  the  tropics,  which  a  man  rarely 
^>eaks  of  imless  he  is  sure  that  the  other 
man  already  knows: 

The  lure,  the  brooding  mystery  of  it  all, 
the  hidden  secrets  of  that  seething  popula¬ 
tion  of  black  and  brown,  of  negro,  Hindu, 
and  half-caste.  The  eery,  voiceless  mess¬ 
ages  of  the  night,  when  the  veil  wears  thin. 
The  lush  forms,  human,  non-human,  cast 
forth  by  the  immense  fecundity.  The  swift 
decay,  the  tremendous  vegetal  rush  and 
battle  imder  the  brilliant  surface. 

“I  knew  a  man  once,”  began  Hutton 
musingly. 

Davis  looked  up  with  quick  interest.  “A 
story?” 

“Yes,  and  a  true  one.  It  illustrates  the 
point  I  was  trying  to  make.  This  fellow — 
he  was  English,  by  the  way — ^was,  as  I  said 
you  were,  ‘open.’” 

Davis  battered  at  the  fire,  his  face 
troubled  with  a  vague  reminiscence.  “Did 
he  get  swamped?”  he  asked. 

Hutton  shook  his  head.  “No;  he  es- 
cap>ed.  I  helped  to — to  shut  him  up.” 

He  filled  ^  pipe,  settled  himself  more 
comfortably  in  his  chair,  and  began.  “You 
remember  the  Guaraoons? — those  queer 
little  savages  from  the  Orinoco  Delta,  who 
suddenly  a{^>ear  in  the  island  in  June,  trot 
about  for  a  few  days,  sell  their  ba^ets, 


and  then  disappear  again  until  the  next 
year,  and  no  one  knows  exactly  where  they 
land  or  how  they  come.  I  shall  never  for¬ 
get  the  first  time  I  saw  them.  It  was  soon 
after  I  had  gone  down  to  take  over  the  es¬ 
tate;  I  was  down  in  Sainte  Madalaine  one 
afternoon  and  had  dropped  in  at  the  Ice 
House  for  a  drink. 

“There  was  only  one  other  man  there— a 
Cockney  overseer  from  Plein  Palais,  an  un¬ 
pleasant  sort  of  person  whom  one  only 
recognized  because  he  was  white  under  his 
shirt  and  had  half-moons  on  his  nails.  He 
was  three  ptarts  drunk,  and  very  indignant 
about  somebody  he  called  a  ‘beach-comber.’ 
‘Dirty  beach-comber’  was  his  precise  term, 
and  he  insisted  on  pouring  out  to  me  how 
this  person,  ‘with  no  shoes  to  ’is  feet  and 
’is  ’ide  busting  out  through  ’is  clothes,’ 
had  insulted  him  by  asking  the  loan  of  the 
railway  fare  to  Georgetown. 

“I  wasn’t  piaying  any  attention,  but  sat 
there,  drinking  my  cocktail,  and  looking 
down  on  Coffee  Street,  when  along  came 
the  most  extraordinary  procession  I  had 
ever  seen. 

“A  smgle  file  of  little  people,  men  and 
women,  copp)ery  brown,  beautifully  mold¬ 
ed,  with  flat,  catlike  faces  and  great  shocks 
of  coarse  black  hair.  They  just  escaped 
absolute  nakedness,  and  on  their  shoulders 
they  carried  piles  of  woven  grass  baskets. 
They  never  turned  their  heads,  but  padded 
along,  on  their  square-toed,  brown  feet,  at 
a  sort  of  swift  lope;  their  eyes  were  every¬ 
where,  though,  darting  a  thousand  glances, 
alert,  but  uncomprehending,  like  the  eyes 
of  animals. 

“At  first  I  could  not  imagine  what  it 
was  those  eyes  lacked,  what  it  was  that 
made  them  so  unhuman;  then  I  saw  that 
they  were  strangely  innocent — or  no,  not 
innocent;  it  was  ignorance;  for  there  was 
in  them  absolutely  no  conception  of  right 
or  wrong. 

“‘Who  are  they?’  I  asked  the  overseer, 
with  some  excitement. 

“He  looked  down  at  them  with  a  bleary 
contempt  and  spat  over  the  rail.  ‘Ow— 
it’s  just  the  Guaraoons,’  he  said.  ‘They’re 
a  stinking  lot.’ 

“They  were  nearly  all  p)ast,  all  but  a 
woman,  a  plump  little  thing,  p>adding  along 
rather  blindly  at  the  last;  as  she  p)assed 
she  looked  up — she  was  the  only  one  who 
did — and  I  saw  that  she  was  crying.  It 
seemed  ridiculous,  yet  strangely  p>athetic — 
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that  smudge  of  tears  on  the  flat,  kitten- 
face  of  that  woman,  with  nothing  on  her 
but  a  scant  yard  of  grass-cloth:  one  doesn’t 
expect  tears  from  a  savage,  somehow. 

“The  man  ahead  of  her  turned  and  chat¬ 
tered  at  her.  I  suppose  it  was  words  he 
was  using,  but  it  sounded  like  no  human 
language;  just  a  sort  of  sibilant  lifxhatter, 
with  short,  high  squeaks  in  it.  However, 
the  woman  evidently  imderstood,  for  she 
gave  an  answering,  whimpering  squeak, 
shifted  the  load  on  her  shoulders,  and  pat¬ 
tered  off. 

“I  can  hardly  tell  you  the  effect  upwn 
me  of  that  little  procession  of  naked  people, 
trotting  imconcemedly  up  Coffee  Street 
that  afternoon.  Sainte  Madalaine  had 
seemed  strange  and  outlandish  enough 
before  seeing  them,  but  it  became  sudden¬ 
ly  flat  and  stale — a  mere  down-at-heels 
outpost  of  civilization,  for  there  was  about 
them  such  a  hint  of  wildness — of  mys¬ 
tery - ” 

Davis  nodded  as  Hutton  stopped.  “I 
know.  I  was  always  wanting  to  go  back 
with  them,  to  find  out — what,  I  don’t  know. 

I  suppose  that  was  it — I  didn’t  know.” 

“That  is  just  it;  and  I  didn’t  know 
either,”  assented  Hutton.  “I  rode  home 
in  a  sort  of  dream,  wondering  about  those 
little  people,  trying  to  picture  their  daily 
life  down  there  in  the  mazes  of  the  Delta. 
How  did  they  live?  What  did  they  do? 
What  did  they  know — what  did  they  not 
know — what  mighl  they  not  know?  What 
mysteries  might  there  not  be  down  there 
in  that  No  Man’s  Land?  So  wondering,  I 
hardly  noticed  where  I  was  going  until  my 
horse  shied  suddenly  and,  looking  up,  I 
saw  a  man  sitting  under  a  mango-tree.  It 
was  only  a  confused  impression  I  got  at 
first,  a  glimpse  of  a  disreputable  straw 
sombrero,  a  blue  shirt,  and  a  pair  of 
trousers,  all  in  the  last  stages  of  disinte¬ 
gration. 

“What  made  me  do  it,  I  can’t  imagine; 
it  was  one  of  those  xmthinking  slips  we  are 
all  liable  to  at  times — a  mere  kick-back 
of  mental  machinery  too  suddenly  arrested, 
but  I  exclaimed  aloud:  ‘ByGrorge — the 
beach-comber.’ 

“The  fellow  raised  his  head  and  looked  at 
me.  He  had  a  pair  of  wide-set  gray  eyes, 
and  he  swept  them  over  me,  as  if  coating 
me  with  a  film  of  ice.  He  took  his  time 
about  it,  and  when  he  was  quite  finished  he 
spoke.  ‘Yes,  I  am  the  beach-comber.  Have 
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you  any  particular  title  you  would  care  to 
have  me  address  you  by?’ 

“You  can  imagine  how  I  felt.  The  term 
‘beach-comber’  had  stuck  in  my  mind;  you 
know  the  picture  it  generally  conveys — a 
burly,  uns^ven  sort  of  rufiSan,  with  red, 
swoUen  feet,  and  rags  that  give  unwanted 
glimpses  of  gross  fl^.  But  this  fellow — 
he  was  hardly  more  than  a  boy;  twenty- 
two,  to  be  exact — was  built  like  a  grey¬ 
hound,  with  slim,  sunburned  ankles  and 
feet,  the  face  of  a  faun,  and  clothes  that, 
though  ragged  enough,  were  obviously 
clean.  By  his  voice  he  was  a  gentleman, 
and  he  looked  it,  in  spite  of  his  costume, 
and  I  sat  there  on  my  horse,  stammering 
some  apology. 

“‘Don’t  mention  it,’  he  said, with  a  sort 
of  blank  courtesy.  ‘I  expect  you  have  been 
talking  to  that  insufferable  cad  at  Plein 
Palais.  Excuse  me  if  he  is  a  friend  of 
yours.’ 

“‘The  description  fits,’ I  snapped  back. 
‘And — damn  you — no,  he  isn’t!’ 

“  He  laughed  and  came  forward.  Looking 
back,  1  can  see  that  that  was  the  moment 
I  fell  xmder  the  spell  of  his  magnetism;  it 
was  as  potent  as  it  was  imconscious.  There 
was  about  him  such  an  impression  of 
things  back  of  him,  an  authority,  coupled 
with  a  vague  suggestion  of  bewilderment 
and  an  imwilling  appeal — an  appeal  that  I, 
naturally  enough,  attributed  to  what  I 
imagined  his  circiunstances  were. 

“‘All  right — Pax,'  he  laughed.  ‘But 
really  you  deserv’ed  it,  you  know.  Can  you 
oblige  me  with  a  cigarette?’ 

“He  took  one,  lit  it,  and  turned  to  me 
with  a  little  nod  of  thanks  and  dismissal 
that  made  me  furious — there  was  about  it 
such  a  coolly  insolent  air  of  classing  me, 
along  with  the  Plein  Palais  creature,  as  one 
of  those  persons  from  whom  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  for  a  gentleman  to  ask  a  favor.  I 
felt,  illogically  enough,  that  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  for  my  own  self-respect  that  he  should 
accept  a  favor  at  my  hands.  But  he  refused 
all  my  offers  of  help  with  a  smiling  uncon¬ 
cern,  as  if  it  were  the  most  natural  thing 
for  a  man  of  his  stamp  to  be  trudging  the 
West  Indies  without  shoes  or  money,  and 
almost  without  clothes.  Finally,  after  much 
persuasion — ^for  his  refusals  only  made  me 
the  more  determined — ^he  agre^  to  come 
back  to  the  estate  with  me  as  my  guest. 

“Even  while  I  was  doing  it,  I  wondered 
at  myself  for  my  strange  insistence.  I  am 
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not 'given  to  picking  up  stray  acquaintan* 
ces  in  that  fashion.  ^  course  there  was 
the  common  tie  of  white  blood  in  a  nig^ 
country,  but  even  that  did  not  explain  why 
I  felt  so  bound  to  force  him  to  accept  my 
hospitality.  Looking  back,  I  can  only  call 
it  fate — one  of  those  strange  rulings  of 
something  we  dcm’t  imderstand. 

“I  gave  him  the  room  next  mine  and  the 
nm  of  my  wardrobe.  He  showed  a  dis¬ 
criminating  taste  that  proved  he  knew 
what  dothes  were,  and,  purely  as  a  favor, 
he  gave  a  vague  account  of  himself. 

“He  had  been  visiting  friends  on  the 
Main,  he  said;  but,  as  the  Venezuelan  coast 
thCTe  is  entirely  uninhabited  by  any  civi¬ 
lized  p>eople,  I  ^d  not  quite  see  it.  He  had 
tired  of  it,  he  said,  and  had  come  across 
the  Gulf  by  himself  in  a  canoe.  His  people 
lived  in  Cieorgetown,  but,  as  I  had  never 
heard  the  name — Ardiur — that  he  gave  me 
as  his,  I  did  not  quite  see  that  either. 

“Whether  the  story  was  true  or  not,  it 
did  not  matter;  I  was  glad  to  have  him 
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there.  You  know  what  a  lonely  life  it  is 
apt  to  be  on  a  far-out  estate.  He  was 
oHnpany,  and  good  company  too,  with  that 
magnetic,  half-feminine  charm  of  his,  and 
that  strange  impression  of  something  back 
of  him,  of  a  wide-open  door  in  the  depths  of 
his  mind  that  gave  upon  the  untrodden 
spaces  of  an  unknown  country. 

“Not  a  word  about  the  Main  could  I 
get  from  him.  I  had  wanted  to  go  there, 
to  know  about  it,  ever  since  I  had  first  seen 
it,  looming  up  across  the  Gulf  in  myste¬ 
rious  purple.  That  it  was  a  ‘  rotten  place, 
’way  off  bdiind  God’s  back,’  was  all  I  could 
find  out  from  any  of  the  islanders;  and 
Arthur  was  equally  silent  about  it,  so  that 
it  almost  confirm^  my  suspicion  that  he 
had  never  been  there.  All  he  cared  to  talk 
of  was  London,  New  York,  theatres,  rail¬ 
roads,  telegraphs,  books,  all  the  common¬ 
places  of  civilization — especially  books;  he 
fell  upon  mine  and  devoured  them  as  if 
his  mind  were  literally  starving  for  printed 
food. 
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“He  was  evidently  in  no  hurry  to  get  to 
Georgetown,  but  imgered  day  after  day; 
having  once  accepted  my  hospitality,  he 
continued  to  do  so,  naturally  and  imthink- 
ingly.  Most  of  his  time  he  spent  lying  in 
a  hammock,  reading,  or  listening  to  the 
gramophone.  He  was  welcome,  thoroughly 
welcome,  and  I  even  came  to  dread  the  time 
when  he  would  leave. 

“He  had  the  same  effect  upon  me  as 
the  Guaraoons;  he  stimulated  my  imagina¬ 
tion  in  the  same  way.  When  he  was  about, 
1  caught  a  hint  of  a  life  that,  while  it  was 
all  around  me,  in  the  very  air,  was  yet 
separated  from  me  by  a  difference  of  con¬ 
sciousness,  like  a  blank  wall.  He  stood  to 
me  for  a  door  in  that  wall  behind  which  lay 
— God  knows  what — I  didn’t.  I  could  only 
catch  its  feelings,  not  its  perceptions. 

“He  himself  never  turned  his  head  to 
look  at  it,  if  he  could  help  it;  but  at  times 
it  seemed  too  strong  for  him — the  lure  of 
what  lay  behind;  I  could  see  him  deliber¬ 
ately  turn  and  walk  back  into  it  before  my 
eyes,  and  disappear  from  my  sight.  Oh, 
yes,  his  body  was  there — I  could  touch  him, 
speak  to  him,  get  some  sort  of  an  answer; 
but  he  was  off  where  I  could  not  follow. 

“It  was  all  right  when  he  was  entirely 
there — with  me,  I  mean — or  when  he  was 
entirely  gone,  out  of  sight,  into  that  secret 
country  of  his;  but  when  he  was  half-way 
between  the  two,  struggling  to  go,  strug¬ 
gling  to  get  back,  then  it  was  ghastly. 

“That  was  generally  at  night.  A  strange 
sort  of  restlessness  would  take  hold  of  him, 
and  he  would  pace  the  gallery,  always  turn¬ 
ing  at  the  same  spot,  like  a  Wd  animal  in 
a  cage,  and  about  as  soothing  to  have 
about.  Up  and  down  he  would  go,  always 
looking  out  across  the  Gulf  to  where,  by 
day,  the  coast  of  the  Main  loomed  up.  But 
he  would  never  talk  of  it,  and  if  I  asked 
him  a  question  about  it  he  would  shake 
himself  and  say:  ‘Oh,  it’s  a  devil  of  a  hole 
over  there.  Have  you  seen  “The  Merry 
Widow”?’ 

“He  wanted  to  talk  of  ‘The  Merry  Wid¬ 
ow,’  of  taxicabs  and  shoeblacks,  while  he 
stood  there,  looking  out  into  the  night  with 
such  an  expression  of  brooding  recollection 
on  his  face  that  it  seemed  as  if  I  must  fall 
upon  him  and  literally  choke  out  of  him 
whatever  it  was  that  he  was  remembering. 

“He  had  been  with  me  about  four  days 
when,  returning  one  afternoon,  I  foimd  a 
group  of  little  brown  people  before  the 


house.  They  were  squatting  on  their 
haimches  in  a  half-suspicious,  fugitive  sort 
of  way,  like  a  flock  of  birds  alighted  in  a 
wheat-field.  They  were  chattering  loudly, 
evidently  in  good  humor,  their  soft,  igno¬ 
rant  eyes  all  turned  up  to  Arthur,  who  lay 
stretched  out  on  the  gallery  rails,  tossing' 
them  lumps  of  sugar. 

“One  of  them,  a  plump  little  woman, 
was  sitting  right  under  the  rail,  and  as  I 
looked  at  her  I  remembered  the  woman 
who  had  cried  as  she  went  up  Coffee  Street 
that  afternoon;  but  they  all  looked  so  much 
alike  that  I  could  not  be  sure.  She  sat 
there,  her  eyes  fixed  on  Arthur,  chattering 
unceasingly.  I  thought  she  was  getting 
more  than  her  share  of  the  sugar,  and  she 
was  obviously,  in  an  artless,  barbaric  way 
that  was  none  the  less  effectual,  snubbing 
the  other  women. 

“As  I  rode  up,  Arthur  waved  his  hand 
and  said  something;  they  all  sprang  up, 
seized  their  baskets,  and  p>attered  off  down 
the  road  into  the  high  cane.  The  last  to 
go  was  the  woman,  and  as  she  parted  the 
cane-stalks  she  looked  back  and  gave  a  lit¬ 
tle,  crooning  cry. 

“I  could  get  nothing  out  of  Arthur  about 
them.  He  lay  on  the  raU,  smoking  a  ciga¬ 
rette  and  blinking  up  at  me  with  smiling, 
impenetrable  eyes.  Yes,  they  were  the 
Guaraoons;  they  had  come  to  sell  baskets; 
they  had  been  scared  by  my  coming  up  so 
suddenly.  Yes,  they  were  rum  little  beg¬ 
gars,  and  wouldn’t  I  please  put  a  record  on 
the  gramophone? 

“That  evening  he  went  to  bed  early.  He 
seemed  to  want  to  avoid  me,  as  if  he  were 
afraid  of  what  I  might  ask,  or,  it  may  be, 
of  what  he  would  tell  me.  I  was  sitting  on 
the  gallery,  and  I  could  see  him,  through 
the  op>en  door  of  his  room,  lying  under  the 
mosquito  nettings.  He  was  not  asleep,  and 
soon  he  got  up  and  came  out,  slim  and 
straight  in  his  white  pajamas.  He  took  a 
cigarette,  muttering  something  about  its 
being  too  hot  to  sleep,  and  began  pacing 
the  gallery  in  that  nightly  devil’s  march  of 
his. 

“Up  and  down,  restlessly,  noiselessly, 
with  the  lithe,  tense  spring  of  a  young 
panther,  his  eyes  gazing  out  over  the  cane- 
fields  as  if  through  bars;  and  I  sat  there, 
pretending  to  read,  wondering  how  long 
the  bars  would  hold.  His  eyes  were  full  of 
wild  impulse,  his  muscles  quivering  to  be 
off  and  away,  somewhere  out  into  that  dim. 
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gray  expanse  under  the  moonlight;  but  his 
mouth  was  set  in  a  thin,  straight  line  of 
pain. 

“Neither  of  us  sf)oke,  but  we  were  on 
each  other’s  nerves  until  it  was  almost 
unendurable;  I  could  feel  him  longing  to 
tdl  me  something,  aching  for  me  to  do 
something,  almost  hating  me  for  not  doing 
what  it  was  so  necessary  to  him  that  I 
should  do,  yet  prepared  to  escape  the  mo¬ 
ment  I  made  a  move  to  do  it. 

“It  was  a  hot  night,  the  moon  hanging 
low  over  the  Rock;  a  thin  mist  veiled  the 
cane-fields,  and  the  palmistes  reared  their 
crest  above  it  as  if  above  a  flood. 

“Finally  he  came  up  and  leaned  on  the 
back  of  my  chair.  His  hand  fluttered 
stealthily  a  moment  about  my  shoulder,  as 
if  with  an  instinct  of  appeal,  then  stole  back 
again  without  touching  me. 

“I  laid  down  my  book,  yawned,  and  lit  a 
cigarette.  ‘Well,  what  is  it?’  I  asked,  as 
carelessly  as  I  could.  ‘I  thought  you  were 
going  to  tell  me  something.’ 

“He  gave  a  sulky  shake  of  his  shoulder. 
‘What  the  devil  should  I  have  to  tell  you? 
Fm  going  to  bed  again.’ 

“But  he  still  sto^  there,  tense  and  still, 
yet  quivering  inwardly  with  some  strange 
adtement;  he  was  obviously  loath  to  leave 
me.  It  was  as  if  I  were  in  some  way  a 
mooring  to  which  he  was  clinging  in  the 
stress  of  a  mental  storm. 

“I  waited  in  silence  until  at  last  he  be¬ 
gan  to  speak,  in  short,  jerky  sentences  that 
seemed  squeezed  out  of  him  against  his  will. 
‘God,  what  a  rotten  country  this  is!’  he 
said,  spitting  the  words  out  between  his 
teeth.  ‘Look  at  those  silly  palms  sticking 
up  out  of  the  mist.  I  hate  palms  when 
they  stick  up  like  that.’ 

“He  stopp)ed,  and  I  knew  that  I  had 
been  given  a  cue.  ‘Why?’  I  asked,  with 
an  uninterested  yawn.  ‘They  have  to 
stick  up  out  of  something.’ 

“He  was  silent  so  long  that  I  feared  I 
had  missed  fire  in  some  way;  it  w’ould  not 
have  mattered — I  can  see  that  now;  he 
was  bound  to  speak,  anyway.  He  sank 
down  on  the  floor  at  my  side,  his  chin  on 
hb  knees,  and  at  last  he  began: 

“‘They  remind  me  of  the  Delta,  that  is 
why.  That  is  just  how  they  stick  up  out 
of  the  water  down  there — only  there  are 
more  of  them;  a  different  kind,  too — 
Moriche  palms,  with  fans  big  enough  to 
roof  a  house.  And  the  nuts  hang  down  in 


great  strings.  You  can  eat  them.  You 
get  to  like  them  after  a  while.’ 

“He  was  in  full  flood  now;  the  words 
came  pouring  from  his  lips — aU  the  things 
he  had  determined  never  to  tell,  never  to 
let  any  one  even  suspect. 

“‘When  the  river  is  down  it  is  just  mud 
and  palms,’  he  went  on.  ‘Then  the  river 
rises,  and  everything  is  twenty  feet  imder 
water  for  hun(h-eds  of  miles  around.  Then 
you  live  in  little  huts  on  platforms  ’way  up 
in  the  tops  of  the  palms.  You  get  up  to 
them  by  ladders  made  of  lianas  and  bits  of 
bamboo.  It  is  dizzy  work  at  first,  getting 
out  of  a  tippety  canoe,  for  the  ladder  just 
hangs  loose  and  sways  and  swings  as  you 
swarm  up  it  and  crawl  on  your  stomach 
over  the  edge  of  the  platform.  That  is  all 
swaying  and  swinging  too,  up  there  among 
the  big,  green  fans,  where  the  nuts  hang 
down  and  the  monkeys  and  parrots  chatter 
over  your  head.’ 

“He  moved  nearer  to  me  and  laid  an  arm 
across  my  knee.  He  was  less  tense,  now 
the  first  plunge  into  speech  was  over,  and 
his  voice  was  more  even;  he  spoke  as  if 
half  dreaming,  his  head  thrown  back,  his 
eyes  gazing  out  over  the  cane-fields  he  did 
not  see. 

“‘Sometimes  it  is  all  blue  and  green, 
blue  sky  and  water  and  green  fans,  with 
the  orchids  hanging  on  them.  Then  again 
it  is  all  gold,  and  the  palms  stand  up  black 
against  the  sky — I  suppose  that  is  at  eve¬ 
ning — or  perhaps  it  is  morning — one  doesn’t 
take  much  notice  of  time  down  there. 
Then  at  night  the  mists  come  up  and  it  is 
still,  except  for  the  lip-lap  of  the  water 
•  down  below  and  the  creaking  groan  of  the 
palm  trunk  as  a  floating  log  hits  it.  Some¬ 
times  the  mists  don’t  get  up  as  high  as  the 
platform;  then  you  sit  on  the  ^ge  and 
paddle  your  feet  in  them,  like  water.  You 
don’t  hear  the  real  water  then — the  mists 
shut  out  the  sound;  all  you  hear  is  the 
sleepy  chirp  of  a  parrot,  the  crash  of  a 
falling  fan,  or  the  grunt  of  an  alligator  down 
below,  under  the  mist. 

“‘There  is  nothing  but  mist  below  and 
sky  above,  and  you  sit  and  dream,  and  the 
woman  comes  and  creeps  up  beside  you — 
a  little,  brown,  warm,  cuddly  thing.  She 
snuggles  up  to  you  and  chatters  softly. 
She  doesn’t  really  say  anything — why 
should  she?  There  is  nothing  to  say.  There 
is  only  the  mist  and  the  sky  and  the  hot, 
soft  darkness.  There  is  nothing  to  say — or 
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think — or  do — ^but  you  dream — God — ^how 
you  dream! 

“  ‘There  is  nothing  to  do — nothing  to  be 
— there  never  will  be  anything  more  than 
just  to  dangle  one’s  feet  in  the  mist  and 
feel  it  blow  cool  about  one’s  1^;  to  listen  to 
the  creak  of  the  palms  in  the  night  breeze, 
and  the  wuff  of  tJ^  sea-pigs  down  below. 

“‘And  then — there — there  is — It.”  He 
stopped  and  shivered  a  little,  pressing  close 
against  me. 

“‘It? — ^what  is  It?’  I  asked. 

“‘Oh — I  don’t  know.  It  is  just — ^It. 
The  something  you  are  always  just  going 
to  know.  It  is  We,  too,  but  it  is  outside. 
The  lamp  and  the  books  and  the  gramo¬ 
phone  keep  it  outside — out  there  where  the 
p>alms  stick  up  out  of  the  mist.  But  down 
there,  it  is  inside  of  yourself.  You  never  do 
know  it,  you  never  will  know  it,  but  you 
are  always  just  going  to,  so  it  is  just  as  good 
— don’t  you  see?  It  swells  up  your  throat 
with  a  sort  of  ecstasy  of  longing,  and  you 
dream — dream  that  you  know  it — and  you 
feel - ’ 

“‘And  the  woman?’ I  asked.  ‘Does  she 
dream  and  feel  and  long,  too?’ 

“He  shook  his  head.  ‘I  don’t  think  so. 
You  can  never  be  sure,  but  I  don’t  think 
so.  She  is  outside  of  you.  She  is  every¬ 
thing  that  is  outside  of  you — the  palms  and 
the  mist  and  the  moonlight,  the  sudden 
furies  of  the  storms,  the  implacable  wild¬ 
ness  of  it  all — they  are  all  her.  But  the 
others — the  dreams,  the  longings,  they  are 
inside  of  you;  it  is  the  things  outside  of  you 
that  make  them  possible — it  is  really  she 
that  makes  them  p>ossible — ^but —  She  is 
waiting  for  me  down  there  in  the  cane. 
The  others  have  gone,  but  she  is  waiting. 
The  canoe  is  down  in  the  mangroves,  and 
I  could  go  to-night.  We  would  run  away 
through  the  cane,  she  in  front,  looking  back 
at  me  and  laughing.  We  would  go  back 
and  sit  on  the  platform  above  the  mist, 
and  I  would  dream — ^but  I  don’t  think  she 
dreams;  why  should  she?  And  she  doesn’t 
feel — ^not  as  I  do.  They  can’t  feel  much, 
those  people,  or  they  wouldn’t - ’ 

“He  broke  off  wiA  a  shudder  and  looked 
up  at  me.  I  shrank  back  from  the  sight  of 
his  eyes.  There  was  no  longer  any  conceal¬ 
ment  there.  I  looked  straight  down,  past 
the  drawn  veils,  into  all  that  he  had  not 
told,  all  that  he  could  not  tell.  There  were 
other  things  in  the  Delta,  I  saw,  than  just 
mist  and  moonlight. 


“  ‘  It  is  all  right  when  you  are  young,’  he 
went  on.  ‘  But  when  you  are  old — ^but  you 
don’t  grow  old  down  there.  I  should  be 
safe  for  twenty  years,  perhaps  thirty.  I 
am  white,  and  I  shoidd  last  longer.  But 
some  day  I  should  be  trying  to  keep  up, 
trying  to  be  young,  trying  to  show  off  all 
the  time,  as  they  do  when  they  begin  to 
get  old,  and  wondering  when  it  would  come. 
And  it  would  come,  and  the  other  old  men 
— those  who  were  waiting  their  turn — ^would 
be  the  worst.  They  think  it  will  put  off 
their  own  time  a  littie.  It  comes  suddenly. 
A  chance  stumble,  anything  may  bring  it; 
then  the  young  men  swarm  roimd,  and  the 
old  men  yap  and  squeak  and  show  off,  and 
the  one  they  set  upon  shrieks — even  they 
shriek — ^but  they  can’t  feel  as  I  do;  if  they 
did  they  coxildn’t  do  it.  But  I — I  should 
feel  that — just  as  I  feel  the  other,  I  should 
feel  that.  It  lasts  for  days  sometimes;  it 
is  something  for  them  to  do.  And  I— I 
should  feel - ’ 

“He  pressed  his  face  on  my  knee  for  a 
moment,  shuddering  so  that  it  shook  the 
chair  under  me.  Then  he  sprang  up.  ‘But 
I’m  going.  I  mustl  I  can’t  help  it!  I 
can’t  come  back  to  this  any  more.  There  is 
no  place  in  it  for  me  now.  I  have  eaten 
the  fruit,  and  the  poison  is  in  my  veins. 
It  is  the  end  down  there,  the  bottom,  the 
limit,  and  when  one  has  touched  the  limit 
there  is  no  coming  back.’ 

“He  stopped,  his  body  bent  and  tense 
for  the  spring,  and  listened.  Out  of  the 
cane  came  a  little,  crooning  cry,  and  he 
knew,  and  I  knew,  that  down  among  the 
dew-wet  leaves  the  brown  woman  crouched 
and  waited. 

“I  jump^  to  my  feet  in  front  of  him. 
Bah! — I  might  just  as  well  have  tried  to 
hold  a  whirlwind.  He  did  not  see  me;  he 
actually  tried  to  walk  through  me,  tossing 
me  aside  with  his  shoulder  as  he  leaped 
the  rails. 

“I  knew  it  was  the  deciding  moment:  if 
he  went,  there  would  be  no  coming  back. 
I  fell  back  against  the  table,  and  my  hand 
struck  a  paper-weight,  a  great,  clumsy 
square  of  glass.  My  fingers  closed  on  it  in¬ 
stinctively,  and  before  I  realized  what  I 
was  doing,  I  had  thrown  it. 

“It  struck  him  on  the  head,  and  he  went 
down;  it  was  only  a  few  minutes  before  he 
began  to  come  round  again,  but  I  had  had 
time  to  drag  him  in  and  lash  him  down  to 
a  couch  there  on  the  gallery.  It  was  not 
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an  easy  job;  the  sweat  was  dripping  off  me 
when  I  finished,  for  I  had  to  do  it  all  alone. 
There  was  no  other  white  man  on  the  place, 
and  one  couldn’t  let  a  nigger  see  a  white 
man — one  couldn’t  let  a  nigger  in  on  that. 

“  I  lashed  him  so  he  couldn’t  move,  then 
I  sat  down  and  took  up  my  book  again.  It 
must  have  been  a  ciuious  picture  had  any 
been  there  to  see  it:  the  boy,  in  his  tom, 
blood-stained  pajamas,  lashed  to  the  couch; 
me  near  him  pretending  to  read,  never 
turning  my  head;  the  lamp,  the  books,  all 
the  eridences  of  civilization;  and  outside 
the  wide,  tropic  night,  dripping  with  fecun¬ 
dity,  while  from  its  midst 
came  that  perpetual,  croon¬ 
ing  cry  which  set  one’s  nerves 
blazing  with  the  desire  to  be 
up  and  off,  chasing  a  flying, 
^  laughing,brownfigurecrash- 

V  ing  ahead  through  the  cane. 

“The  call  of  the  wild  is  not 
a  discordant  shriek,  nor  yet 
a  brazen  trumpet  sort  of 
affair.  I  learned  that,  that 
night.  It  is  a  soft,  insidious 
!liw,  note,  that  steals  on  one’s 
IfK  brain  and  breaks  down  eth- 
ics  and  ideals,  just  as  one 
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perpetual  tone  on  a  violin  will  disintegrate 
an  iron  bridge. 

“The  boy  lay  there,  turning  his  head 
from  side  to  side,  like  a  trapi^  animal. 
Neither  of  us  spoke.  I  simply  sat,  my  eyes 
glued  to  my  book,  mechanically  turning  the 
pages;  it  helped  him,  I  knew  diat — just  the 
ste^y  turn  of  the  pages  of  a  book. 

“The  crooning  cry  went  on.  It  was  get¬ 
ting  louder,  and  there  was  a  hint  of  anger 
in  it.  I  could  see  the  boy  quiver  every  time 
it  came  stabbing  through  the  night.  Then 
something  sailed  softly  overhead.  I  thought 
it  was  a  bird  at  first — it  soared  so  straight, 
and  hung  a  moment  in  the  air  before  it 
plunged  downward,  straight  at  the  boy’s 
body.  I  dashed  at  it  with  my  book,  and  it 
fell  clattering  harmlessly  to  the  floor — a 
fragile  shaft  of  bamboo,  sharp>ened  to  a 
ne^e  point  and  tipped  with  a  sticky,  evil¬ 
smelling  substance.  The  wild  was  aroused. 
It  would  rather  kill  than  not  possess. 

“I  could  understand,  even  sympathize  a 
little;  but  poisoned  arrows  were  too  much. 
I  drew  out  my  revolver  and  fired  in  the  air. 
The  explosion  was  enough:  there  came  a 
little  squeak  out  of  the  cane,  a  rustling  of 
leaves,  and  then  silence.” 

Hutton  stopp>ed,  staring  grimly  into  the 
fire  while  he  tapped  the  ashes  from  his  pijie. 
“It  was  a  bad  night,”  he  went  on.  “We 
will  let  it  go  at  that — a  bad  night.  It  was 
dawn  before  he  quieted  down,  from  sheer 
exhaustion,  and  I  carried  him  in  and  laid 
him  on  his  bed  to  sleep  it  off. 

“The  next  evening  he  asked  to  go  back 
to  his  people,  and  I  drove  him  up  to  George¬ 
town.  It  was  nearly  two  o’clock  when  we 
got  there.  Arthur  directed  me  to  a  big 
place  out  by  the  Savannah;  and  by  the  flag¬ 
pole  on  the  tower,  and  the  sentries  at  the 
gates,  I  saw  that  it  was  Government  House. 

“He  jumped  down  and  threw  gravel  up 
at  a  jalousie  on  the  second  story  until  a 
woman  answered.  ‘It  is  I,’  he  (^led.  ‘I 
have  come  home — come  on  down  and  let 
me  in,  mother.’ 

“  She  came  down  to  a  side  door,  carrying 
a  lighted  candle;  she  was  Lady  Fredericks, 
the  governor’s  wife,  a  large  woman,  with  a 
commanding  eye,  attired  in  a  dressing-gown 
and  patent  curlers. 

“I  would  have  whipped  up  the  horses 
and  escap>ed,  but  Arthur  insisted  on  draw¬ 
ing  me  in,  and  I  went  because  I  felt  that  he 
n^ed  me.  He  was  dreading  that  moment. 
It  was  the  last  thing  I  must  do  for  him. 


“ ‘Come  and  meet  my  mother,’  he  plead¬ 
ed.  ‘Mother — this  is  Mr.  Hutton.  He  has 
been  awfully  good  to  me.  If  it  had  not 
been  for  him  I  might  not  have  got  home  at 
aU.’ 

“The  boy  seemed  fated  to  give  me  bad 
moments,  and  I  am  not  sure  but  that  was 
the  worst.  Have  you  ever  been  presented 
to  the  wife  of  a  British  colonial  governor 
in  her  dressing-gown  and  curlers?  She  rose 
above  it  magnificently,  dominating  the 
situation  with  the  instant  comp>etence  of 
jjerfect  breeding.  Not  the  quiver  of  an  eye¬ 
lash  betrayed  her.  It  might  have  been  a 
Doucet  and  a  tiara;  but  I  saw  that  I  should 
never  be  forgiven.  I  stood  there,  replying 
somehow  to  her  cool,  measured  sentences, 
conscious  only  of  an  insane  desire  to  laugh, 
to  babble  at  her  of  moonlight  and  mist,  of 
blood-stained  pajamas,  of  brown  women 
and  yapping  old  men,  of  monkeys,  tippety 
canoes,  and  alligators  grunting  down  below. 

“  Somehow  I  got  away  and  was  climbing 
blindly  into  the  phaeton  when  Arthur  was 
at  my  side;  with  his  hands  on  my  shoulders 
he  tore  me  from  the  step  and  turned  me 
round  to  face  him.  For  a  moment  neither 
sp>oke.  There  was  no  need;  we  were  each 
thinking  the  same  thing  as  we  stood  there, 
staring  at  each  other.  Back  of  us  was 
Government  House,  in  its  arrogant  pil¬ 
lared  stateliness:  the  tower,  the  flagstaff, 
the  tramp  of  the  sentries,  the  dominant, 
poised  woman — all  of  it  the  epitome  of  a 
thousand  years  of  civilized  empire. 

“And  all  about  was  the  night — the  throb¬ 
bing,  passionate  darkness  of  the  tropics,  like 
a  black  cup  of  subtle  poison;  poison  of  the 
mind,  not  of  the  body,  elixir  of  fire  to  the 
veins,  a  rotting  death  to  the  mind  of  him 
who  drinks  of  it. 

“‘  Good-by,  old  man,’  whispered  Arthur. 
‘I  may  see  you  again,  but  you  will  never 
see  me — not  the  fellow  you  knew.  He  died 
last  night.’ 

“‘I’m  sorry  for  that,’  I  said.  ‘I  liked 
that  fellow.’ 

“‘Then  why  did  you  kill  him?’  he  asked 
bitterly.  ‘Oh,  yes,  I  am  grateful;  at  least 
I  shall  be — I  see  that.  It  would  have  almost 
killed  my  mother;  you  see — she  is  fond  of 
me.  Oh — I’ll  go  through  with  it.  I  shall 
probably  be  a  governor  myself  some  day," 
and  kow-tow  to  get  tin  medals  to  string 
across  my  chest.  But  for  what  you  have 
done — I  don’t  know  yet  whether  to  curse 
you  or  to  bless  you.’  ” 
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NATIONAL  DIAGNOSIS 


WALTER  LIPPMANN 


0F  ANY  one  came  through  the 
McNamara  confessions  and  the 
Lawrence  strike  with  his  political 
dogmas  untouched,  his  platitudes 
as  well  polished  as  ever,  his  optimism  un- 
douded,  then  that  man  may  boast  that 
nothing  on  earth  can  teach  him  anything. 
To  thoughtful  people  it  was  plain  that 
the  old-fashioned  theories  and  beliefs  about 
labor  were  fit  only  for  the  scrap-heap.  For 
Lawrence  was  the  dramatic  climax  to  a 
series  which  had  included  the  sixteen 
months’  labor  war  at  West  Moreland,  the 
steel  strike  at  Bethlehem,  the  cloak-makers’ 
struggle  in  New  York;  the  confession  of  the 
McNamaras  pointed  to  an  exasperation 
among  some  workingmen  so  great  that 
every  tie  of  civilized  life  had  broken  down. 
It  announced  in  a  way  that  every  one  might 
see— the  greatest  news  item  in  fifty  years: 

America's  industrial  system,  like  the  chat- 
td  slavery  it  supplanted,  is  facing  a  crisis. 

Those  who  imagine  that  keeping  Ettor 
in  jail  nine  months  is  a  cure  for  what 
cau^  the  Lawrence  strike,  those  who 
think  that  an  American  fiag  with  “I  Should 
Worry”  on  it  will  solve  this  problem, 
might  remember  that  a  very  short  time 
after  the  trouble  in  Lawrence  the  safest, 
steadiest,  most  perfectly  devised,  unsink- 
able  ship — went  to  the  bottom  of  the  ocean. 
They  should  remember  that  fifty  years  ago 
an  unbelievable  thing  happened — this  nation 
was  at  war  with  itself.  They  should  pon¬ 
der  the  fact  that  Lawrence  is  not  the  last 
strike  of  its  kind;  that  Lawrence  will  be 
repeated  this  year,  next  year,  again  and 
again;  that  the  McNamaras  are  not  the 
<^y  men  in  America  who  will  fight  its 
dvflization  with  any  weapon  that  seems 
effective. 

Only  the  broadest,  the  most  imaginative 
statesmanship  can  deal  with  the  crisis. 
Whether  such  statesmanship  exists  in 
America  is  still  an  open  question.  It  did 


not  exist  fifty  years  ago,  for  America  was 
not  wise  enough  to  free  the  slaves  without 
a  bitter  war.  At  this  moment  it  is  not 
wise  enough  to  solve  the  industrial  problem. 
With  the  best  intentions  in  the  world,  with 
unlimited  courage,  we  as  a  people  are  not 
intelligent  enough  to  remedy  the  condi¬ 
tions  which  came  to  the  surface  at  LawTence 
and  Los  Angeles. 

We  live  in  an  age  that  we  do  not  under¬ 
stand.  All  our  notions  of  what  public 
p)olicy  should  be — the  whole  tradition  of 
business  and  labor — are  left  over  from  a  time 
when  the  woolen  trust  was  undreamed  of 
and  the  steel  corporation  beyond  the  scope 
of  any  man’s  imagination.  We  haven’t  a 
map  or  a  compass  for  the  vast  and  tangled 
industrial  life  of  this  nation.  Out  of  igno¬ 
rance  grows  helplessness.'  In  a  dumb  sort  of 
way  we  know  that  there  is  much  wrong  in 
America,  monstrous  evil  that  should  make 
us  ashamed.  We  are  all  squeezed  a  bit — 
helplessly  we  clap  a  millionaire  into  jail,  or 
dissolve  a  trust.  And  underneath,  where 
the  pressure  is  most  cruel,  the  muttering 
gathers  in  volume  until  only  a  fool,  and  a 
deaf  one  at  that,  can  fail  to  hear  it. 

No  man,  no  party,  no  sect,  is  wise  enough 
to  solve  so  difficult  a  question.  Before  any 
masterly  solution  is  p>ossible  this  country 
will  have  to  understand  its  problem,  as  no 
one  understands  it  to-day.  No  state  govern¬ 
ment,  no  private  organization,  can  study 
the  whole  question.  Only  the  nation  is 
competent  and  adequate. 

And  so  last  winter,  after  the  McNamara 
confession,  a  self-constituted  committee 
of  social  workers  pietitioned  President  Taft 
for  a  Federal  Commission  on  Industrial 
Relations.  They  asked  for  a  scrutiny  of 
our  problem.  About  every  possible  politi¬ 
cal  faith  was  represented  on  that  committee. 
There  were  conservatives  and  radicals. 
Democrats  and  Bull-Moosers,  Socialists, 
Single  Taxers,  and  what  not.  They  had 
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found  one  point  of  absolute  agreement: 

No  matter  what  the  remedy  is,  the  facts 
must  come  first;  whatever  the  theory  you 
deduce,  the  only  solid  foundation  is  the 
facts;  the  way  to  begin  is  to  find  out. 

That  petition  worked  a  political  miracle. 
The  President  took  it  up  heartily  and  urged 
it  before  Congress.  In  about  eight  months 
the  Commission  had  been  authorized  and 
money  appropriated.  The  miracle  is  in 
the  speed.  Our  Congress  does  not  always 
act  so  quickly,  as  patient  lobbyists  for  social 
reform  can  tell  you.  But  in  this  case  the 
need  was  so  evident,  the  proposal  so  sane, 
and — elections  so  close,  that  Congress 
actually  became  sensitive  to  the  nation’s 
problem. 

It  is  to  be  a  Commission  comf)osed  of  nine 
men  appointed  by  the  President  and  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  Senate.  Organized  labor 
and  the  employers  are  to  have  three  repre¬ 
sentatives  each;  the  other  three  may  be 
chosen  from  the  public  at  large.  One  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  dollars  is  appropriated,  to 
last  until  June  30,  1913.  But  the  under¬ 
standing  with  the  Congressional  leaders 
was  that  the  Commission  should  plan  its 
work  on  the  basis  of  half  a  million  dollars. 
Large  as  it  sounds,  this  is  not  an  enormous 
amount  for  the  task.  The  recent  Immi¬ 
gration  Commission  had  eight  hundred 
thousand  dollars. 

THE  BIGGEST  JOB  OF  THE  AGE 

The  scope  of  the  inquiry  is  so  vast  that 
it  may  justly  be  called  a  National  Diagnosis: 
the  Commission  is  to  study  “the  general 
condition  of  labor  in  the  princip>al  indus¬ 
tries  of  the  United  States,  including  agricul¬ 
ture,  and  especially  in  those  which  are  car¬ 
ried  on  in  corporate  forms.  ...  It  shall 
seek  to  discover  the  underlying  causes  of 
dissatisfaction  in  the  industrial  situation.  ” 

That  is  a  large  order  and  there  are  many 
ways  of  carrying  it  out.  The  whole  range 
of  possibilities  from  stupidity  and  parti¬ 
sanship  to  imagination  and  statesmanship 
b  open  to  the  Commission.  Everything 
now  def>ends  upon  the  Commissioners, 
their  plans,  their  insight,  their  freedom 
from  dogma,  their  open-mindedness,  their 
courage.  They  can  produce  nineteen  vol- 
lunes  that  will  be  buried  in  a  library  and 
used  for  Ph.D.  theses  in  the  colleges,  or  they 
can  make  a  report  that  will  be  a  landmark 
in  the  hbtory  of  thb  country. 


They  can  do  that  if  they  come  to  this 
problem  as  sdentbts,  remembering  that 
effects  have  causes,  that  poverty  has  causes, 
that  unrest  has  causes;  that  if  those  causes 
are  in  institutions  that  now  seem  sacred,  it 
b  their  business  as  scientists  to  report  it 
no  matter  whom  it  hurts  or  what  it  hits. 

No  moral,  constitutional,  economic,  or 
legal  prejudice  b  of  the  slightest  importance 
to  the  Commissioners.  They  are  there  to  I 
investigate — as  with  the  physidan,  no  ! 
question  b  too  embarrassing  for  them  to  ? 
ask. 

The  public  must  help.  If  business  men 
will  tell  what  they  know,  their  philanthropy 
will  be  greater  than  if  they  gave  what  they  i 

have.  To-day  the  biggest  service  our  f 

millionaires  could  perform  would  be  to 
answer  questions.  Organized  labor  can  help  j 

in  a  thousand  obvious  ways.  The  state  gov¬ 
ernments,  no  matter  what  party  contrds  t 
them,  can  push  the  investigation.  Private  j 
organizations  can  make  detailed  and  special-  I 
iz^  studies.  The  newspapers  and  maga-  | 
zines  can  do  an  enormous  service  by  givmg 
the  Commission  constant  publicity  and  by  [ 
subjecting  it  to  constant  criticbm.  Ques-  f 
tions  should  be  put;  conclusions  should  [ 
be  challenged  and  debated;  findings  should 
be  analyzed. 

No  effort  is  too  much,  for  this  b  our 
greatest  problem.  If  there  b  any  question 
under  the  sim  that  is  worth  answering 
thoroughly,  it  b  the  question  of  why  in  i 
America,  with  all  its  resources  and  hopes, 
profound  and  widespread  dissatbfaction  ' 
exists.  It  b  greater  than  the  tariff,  the  cm-  | 
rency,  or  the  bosses,  for  it  includes  them,  f 
Rightly  understood,  the  progressive  move-  ] 
ment.  Socialism,  all  muck-ralung — or  the  as-  ’ 

sault  on  Mr.  Mellen — are  noting  but  spe¬ 
cial  phases  of  the  unrest  thpt  rises  out  of 
our  industrial  relations. 

Thb  Commission  b  set  the  task  of  study¬ 
ing  and  explaining  the  central  issue  of  out 
politics.  It  can  be  of  incalculable  service 
to  the  nation  if  it  will  clear  up  the  confu¬ 
sion,  show  what  matters  and  what  does 
not,  direct  the  thinking  of  this  nation  to 
an  understanding  out  of  w'hich  constructive 
action  can  spring.  To-day,  with  our  ig¬ 
norance,  any  scheme  b  necessarily  prema¬ 
ture,  a  house  built  on  sand.  The  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  thb  Commission  is  hbtoric. 

By  studying  and  defining  the  nation’s 
problem,  it  can,  if  it  will,  direct  the  so¬ 
lution. 
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iF  IS  interesting  to  compare  the 

I  two  plays  of  the  present  season 
which  are  localized  in  China. 

■  I  III  “  The  Daughter  of  Heaven  ”  is  pro¬ 
duced  in  our  modern  manner,  with  many 
sumptuous  sets  of  scenery;  and  “The  Yellow 
Jacket”  is  produced  without  any  scenery 
at  all,  according  to  the  custom  that  has 
been  maintained  in  the  Chinese  theatre  for 
several  hundred  years.  “The  Daughter  of 
Heaven”  tells  its  story  to  the  eye,  and  re¬ 
minds  the  spectator  that  he  is  sitting  in  a 
theatre;  but  “The  Yellow  Jacket”  tells  its 
story  to  the  imagination,  and  awakens  at 
many  inspired  moments  a  vivid  illusion  of 
reality.  In  the  former  piece  we  are  offered 
an  imitation  of  life,  and  in  the  latter  a  sug¬ 
gestion  of  life.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
maintain  that  in  the  drama,  as  in  every 
other  art,  the  method  of  suggestion  is  more 
effective  than  the  method  of  imitation. 

A  single  instance  will  serve  to  illustrate 
the  difference  between  the  two  productions. 
“The  Daughter  of  Heaven”  ojsens  with  a 
scene  that  is  a  marvel  of  mcxiem  mecha¬ 
nism.  We  look  upon  a  picture  of  a  shimmer¬ 
ing  and  rippling  river  that  races  between  a 
for^round  of  dark  rocks  and  a  background 
of  shadowry  cliffs  dimming  away  mysteri¬ 
ously  into  a  distant  twilit  sky.  Dowm  the 
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river  a  little  boat  comes  slowly  drifting, 
with  a  tawny  sail  and  a  red  lantern  at  the 
masthead;  and  in  this  boat  two  lovers  are 
reclining  and  singing  a  serenade. 

The  picture  is  pretty  enough,  as  our 
stage-pictures  go;  but  it  does  not  woo  the 
spectator  out  of  his  orchestra  chair  and 
make  him  dream  that  he  is  really  drifting 
down  a  river  half  the  world  away.  The 
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reason  for  this  failure  is  that  the  scene 
resembles  actuality  so  closely  as  to 
call  attention  to  the  few  details  in 
which  its  mechankm  is  deficient,  for 
BStance,  while  the  river  races  rapidly, 
the  boat  drifts  very  slowly — in  obvious 
(defiance  of  the  laws  of  nature;  and 
this  fact  alone  is  sufficient  to  prevent 
the  ^)ectator  from  imagining  the  scene 
asre^- 

It  k  easier  for  the  spectator  to  re¬ 
alize  the  boating  scene  in  the  second 
act  of  “The  Yellow  Jacket,”-  because  it 
makes  no  attempt  at  all  to  reproduce 
the  aspect  of  actuality.  Three  or  four 
chairs  are  piled  together  before  our 
voy  eyes  by  a  bored  property-man 
BD^ng  a  tired  cigarette.  Two  lovers 
dimb  upon  the  chairs  and  tell  us  that 
they  are  getting  into  a  boat.  A 
couple  of  attendants,  with  slender 
bamboo  rods,  pole  rhythmically  at  the 
anreskting  air;  and  we  know  that  they 
are  punting  the  boat  slowly  down  a 
dudlow  stream.  A  musician,  in  plain 
sight,  rubs  two  bits  of  sandpaper  to¬ 
gether  and  thereby  suggests  the  whis¬ 
per  of  little,  Iktless  waves  along  the 
shoulders  of  the  skiff.  The  lovers  lean 
back  at  their  ease  and  tell  each  other 
their  fond  tale  of  love. 

And  in  a  moment  we  find  ourselves 
no  longer  in  a  theatre,  but  in  a  lo\-e- 
boat  of  our  own,  drifting  drowsily 
down  some  sweet  river  far  aw’ay.  The 
scene  becomes  real,  because  we  make 
it  so  by  an  easy  exercise  of  the  imag¬ 
ination. 

In  thk  comparison  there  lies  a 
lesson  for  many  of  our  modern  stage- 
directors.  The  illusion  of  a  play  de¬ 
pends  less  upon  what  happens  on  the 
stage  than  upon  what  happens  within 
the  mind  of  the  spectator.  People  go 
to  the  theatre  to  enjoy  themselves; 
Md  thk  is  only  another  way  of  say¬ 
ing  that  they  go  to  the  theatre  to 
enjoy  the  exercise  of  their  own  cre¬ 
ative  faculties.  It  is  futile  to  set  an 
actual  locomotive  on  the  stage  unless 
you  succeed  by  so  doing  in  making  the 
audience  imagine  a  real  locomotive 
that  has  no  habitation  in  the  thea¬ 
tre;  and  more  often  than  not  it  is 
easier  to  achieve  this  imaginative  re¬ 
sult  by  omitting  the  actual  engine 
and  asking  the  audience  frankly  to 
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make-believe.  And  the  fact  that  it  has  the  Chinese  staf^e.  By  an  interesting  coind- 
taught  this  simple  lesson  at  a  time  when  it  dence,  these  conventions  happien  to  be 
was  sorely  needed  is  perhaps  the  best  of  all  almost  identical  with  those  of  the  Eliza- 
the  many  merits  of  “The  Yellow  Jacket.”  bethan  theatre;  and  “The  Yellow  Jacket” 

therefore  exhibits  a  strong  structural  resem- 
“THE  YELLOW  JACKET”  blance  to  such  Elizabethan  chronicles  as 

Shakespeare’s  “Henry  V.” 

This  extraordinary  play  was  devised  and  The  Chinese  stage  is  devoid  of  scenery, 
written  and  produced  by  Mr.  J.  Harry  but  is  amply  equippied  with  furniture  and 
Benrimo  and  Mr.  George C.Hazelton,  Jr.  It  properties;  and  a  decorative  effect  is  pro¬ 
unfolds  an  imaginary  Chinese  story  in  ac-  duced  by  the  gorgeous  costumes  and  fan- 
cordance  with  the  traditional  conventions  of  tastic  make-ups  of  the  actors.  At  the  rear 
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of  the  stage  there  are  two  doors — one  for 
entrances  and  one  for  exits.  Between  these 
doors  is  an  alcove,  or  recess,  which  houses 
the  small  orchestra  that  accompanies  the 
action  with  incidental  music;  and  over  this 
alcove  there  is  a  practicable  balcony,  or 
upper  stage. 

The  scene  at  any  moment  is  imagined 
to  be  wherever  the  actors  say  that  it  is; 
and  a  change  of  scene  is  effected  simply  by 
emptying  the  stage  through  the  exit  door 
and  bringing  on  another  set  of  actors 


through  the  entrance  door.  Meanwhile, 
whatever  shift  of  furniture  may  be  desir¬ 
able  is  effected,  in  full  view  of  the  audience, 
by  the  property-man  and  his  assistants. 
The  property-man  is  dressed  in  black,  and 
is  regarded,  by  convention,  as  invisible. 
Often,  during  the  very  progress  of  a  dra¬ 
matic  incident,  he  moves  about  with  quiet 
self-effacement  and  hands  the  various  actors 
whatever  properties  they  need.  There  is 
also  a  chorus,  who  explains  the  play  to 
the  audience — announcing  the  imaginary 
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changes  of  scene  and  commenting  whim¬ 
sically  on  the  action  and  the  characters. 

Nearly  all  of  these  theatrical  conventions 
were  employed  habitually  by  Shakespeare 
in  what  is  generally  regarded  as  the  great¬ 
est  i)eriod  of  the  English  drama;  but  they 
seem  so  crude  and  childish  to  a  public  that 
is  unaccustomed  to  them  that  their  effect 
upion  our  modern  audience  is  funny.  Of 
this  effect  the  authors  of  “The  Yellow 
Jacket”  have  cleverly  made  capital.  They 
frankly  invite  their  audience  to  laugh  at 
the  expedients  by  the  aid  of  which  they 
tell  their  strange  and  Oriental  story.  The 
property-man  does  not  speak  a  single  line; 
but  he  makes  a  deliciously  humorous  effect 
as  he  drifts  about  his  business  in  utter 
boredom,  smoking  all  the  while  a  drooping 
cigarette. 

As  a  single  instance  of  the  comic  handling 
of  the  Chinese  stage-conventions,  we  may 
note  an  incident  in  which  a  despairing  lover 
hangs  himself  upon  a  tree  but  is  cut  down 
providentially  by  a  passing  traveler.  The 
tree  b  a  bamboo  fishing-rod  held  aloft  by 
the  property-man.  From  the  end  of  this 
rod  depends  a  noose  of  rope,  which  the 
tragic  lover  fits  around  his  neck.  As  the 
wayfarer  enters,  the  property-man  hands 
him  a  sword,  and  with  this  sword  the  trav¬ 
eler  pretends  to  cut  the  rope.  The  lover 
then  removes  the  noose  from  his  neck;  and 
the  property-man  returns  the  sword  and 
the  tree  to  the  chest  in  which  he  keeps  the 
necessary  adjuncts  to  the  action. 

But  the  effect  of  “The  Yellow  Jacket” 
is  not  merely  funny.  Whenever  the  story 
becomes  dramatically  tense,  the  audience 
forgets  the  unusual  conventions  by  which 
the  action  is  exhibited  and  thinks  only  of 
the  reality  of  the  intention.  Mr.  Hazel- 
ton’s  text  is  written  with  rare  literary  tact. 
The  story  moves  through  many  moods — 
capricious,  piathetic,  extravagant,  lyrical, 
and  tragic;  and  each  of  these  moods  is  con¬ 
veyed  convincingly  in  lines  that  are  always 
adequate  to  the  occasion.  In  its  exquisite 
intermingling  of  poetry  and  humor,  senti¬ 
ment  and  whim,  “The  Yellow  Jacket” 
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ranks  high  as  a  literary  achievement.  A 
word  of  praise  must  also  be  accorded  to 
Mr.  William  Furst,  who  composed  the  in¬ 
cidental  music.  Several  of  his  themes  are 
memorably  eloquent,  and  they  are  blended 
with  a  deft  suggestion  of  the  Orien¬ 
tal  mode  of  orchestration. 


“SNOW  WHITE' 


We  have  had  many  plays  in  the 
past  —  like  “The  Blue  Bird”  and 
“Peter  Pan” — that  were  addressed 
to  those  poetical  grown-ups  who 
wished  to  be  reminded  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  that  they  used  to  be;  but  this 
is  the  first  season  when  the  mana¬ 
gers  have  devoted  serious  attention  to  the 
production  of  plays  intended  entirely  for 
children. 

The  new  movement  was  inaugurated  by 
Mr.  Winthrop  Ames  at  his  cozy  Little  Thea¬ 
tre.  While  Schnitzler’s  “Anatol”  was  run¬ 
ning  in  the  evenings,  he  turned  his  theatre 
over  to  the  children  in  the  afternoons;  and 
every  day  at  three-thirty,  after  school  was 
out,  the  little  folks  could  flock  to  the  per¬ 
formance  of  “Snow  White  and  the  Seven 
Dwarfs.”  The  experiment  was  so  success¬ 
ful  that  Mr.  Ames  was  soon  forced  to  add 
an  extra  performance  every  week  at  eleven 
o’clock  on  Saturday  morning. 

“Snow  White”  is  a  dramatization  of  the 
famous  fairy-story  of  the  Brothers  Grimm 
by  a  lady  who  has  hidden  her  identity  under 
the  pseudonym  of  Jessie  Braham  White. 
The  main  merit  of  the  piece  is  its  extreme 
simplicity.  The  story  is  not  burdened  with 
any  symbolic  or  philosophic  implications; 
and  even  to  a  grown-up  mind  it  means  no 
more  than  what  it  seems  to  mean.  It  must 
also  be  recorded  to  the  author’s  credit  that 
the  story  has  no  moral.  Children  are  never 
interested  in  moralizing,  for  the  reason  that 
their  minds  are  healthy;  and  the  best  of 
tales  for  children  are  those  that  are 
fully  free  from  ethical  intention. 

Shall  we  remind  ourselves  a  moment  of 
the  story  of  the  loveliest  little  princess  in 
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the  world?  ....  Her  stepmother,  the 
gorgeous  Queen  Brangomar,  was  so  jealous 
of  her  beauty  that  when  Prince  F'lorimond 
of  Calydon  (hark  to  the  music  of  the  name!) 
came  to  woo  the  princess,  the  wicked  queen 
had  her  lured  away  to  a  dark  forest  by 
Berthold,  the  Chief  Huntsman,  who  was 
instructed  to  murder  her.  But  Snow  White 
pleaded  so  prettily  with  Berthold  that  he 
lost  the  heart  to  kill  her  and  left  her  free  to 
wander  in  the  forest.  She  came  upon  the 
little  hut  inhabited  by  the  seven  lovable 
and  funny  dwarfs;  and  soon  she  was  mother¬ 
ing  the  lot  of  them  and  keeping  their 
house  in  order. 

The  jealous  queen,  learning  that  Snow 
White  was  still  alive,  went  to  the  witch’s 
cave — a  gloomy  cavern  with  a  magic  cal¬ 
dron — and  had  herself  disguised  by  en¬ 
chantment.  In  the  aspect  of  a  pedler  she 
made  her  way  to  the  hut  of  the  seven 
dwarfs,  and  wheedled  Snow  White  into 
taking  a  bite  of  a  poisoned  apple.  The  lit¬ 
tle  princess  sank  to  the  floor,  and  the  wicked 
queen  believed  her  to  be  dead.  The  seven 
dwarfs  bore  her  through  the  forest  in  a 
crystal  coflhn  to  the  royal  palace. 

But  there  the  poisoned  apple,  which  has 
merely  lodged  in  her  throat,  is  providential¬ 
ly  loosened;  and  the  princess  comes  alive 
again,  to  the  final  discomfiture  of  the 
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furious  queen.  Need  it  be  added  that  Snow 
White  weds  Prince  Florimond  of  Calydon, 
and  lives  happily  forever  after? 

With  the  exception  of  the  diminutive 
Miss  Marguerite  Clark,  whose  performance 
of  the  heroine  is  charmingly  simple,  nearly 
all  the  actors  of  this  little  play  are  children; 
and  they  seem  to  have  just  as  good  a  time 
as  the  children  in  the  audience. 

The  piece  is  beautifully  staged.  The  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  throne-room  in  the  queen’s  pal¬ 
ace  will  serve  excellently  as  an  illustration 
of  the  pHjint  that  was  discussed  at  the  out¬ 
set  of  the  present  article — namely,  that 
suggestion  is  more  potent  than  imitation 
as  a  means  for  making  the  spectator  imag¬ 
ine  reality.  In  this  picture  the  stage  is  en¬ 
tirely  tented  wdth  a  cloth  of  heavenly  blue, 
wlu(±  is  enriched  with  a  decorative  motive 
of  repeated  p>eacocks.  The  only  furniture 
is  a  marble  throne  mounted  on  a  little  dais. 
At  the  rear  of  the  stage  four  marble  steps 
lead  up  to  a  cleft  of  the  curtains,  through 
which  we  look  afar  to  a  crystal  sky.  These 
are  the  only  details  of  the  picture,  except 
the  notes  of  color  that  are  added  by  the 
rich  costumes  of  the  characters;  and  yet 
the  spectator  knows  for  certain  that  at 
last  he  is  really  and  truly  in  the  fairy  pal¬ 
ace  of  his  dreams. 

This  convincing  effect  could  not  have 
been  produced  by  any  array  of  onyx  col¬ 
umns  with  gilt  Ionic  capitals  and  all  the 
other  data  in  which  actual  palaces  resemble 
the  oflSces  of  Fifth  Avenue  hotels.  The  only 
way  to  show  a  Castle  in  Spain  upon  the 
stage  is  not  to  build  an  imitation  of  an 
actual  castle,  but  to  hang  up  a  few  cur¬ 
tains  so  disposed  as  to  launch  the  spectator 
on  a  drift  of  dreams.  Children  appreciate 
this  p)oint  (though  it  may  be  argued  against 
by  certain  of  our  modern  stage-directors); 
and  perhaps  the  main  merit  of  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  “Snow  White”  is  that  it  allows  the 
little  folks  to  make-believe. 

“BELLA  DONNA” 

It  is  a  long  descent  from  such  imaginative 
compositions  as  “The  Yellow  Jacket”  and 
“Snow  White”  to  such  a  mechanical  melo¬ 
drama  as  “  Bella  Donna,”  which  was  dram¬ 
atized  from  the  novel  of  Mr.  Robert  Hich- 
ens  by  Mr.  James  Bernard  Fagan. 

In  this  play  the  Honorable  Nigel  Armine 
msists  on  marrying  an  erotic  lady  with 
many  pasts,  against  the  advice  of  his  inti¬ 


mate  friend.  Dr.  Meyer  Isaacson,  who  is  a 
famous  physician  and  is  possessed  of  world¬ 
ly  wisdom.  Armine  .  takes  his  bride  to 
Egypt,  where  he  is  engaged  on  a  great  task 
of  engineering.  The  lady  soon  tires  of 
him,  and  enters  into  an  illicit  intrigue  with 
a  rich  Egyptian  named  Mahmoud  Baroudi. 
In  order  that  she  may  marry  Baroudi,  she 
slowly  poisons  her  husband  by  sprinkling 
sugar  of  lead  daily  in  his  coffee. 

Armine  is  reduced  to  the  point  of  death, 
when  Dr.  Isaacson  suddenly  appears  from 
nowhere  at  all  and  defeats  the  wicked  hero¬ 
ine  by  restoring  him  to  health.  Armine  is 
ultimately  persuaded  that  his  wife  has  tried 
to  murder  him,  and  casts  her  forth.  She 
rushes  to  Baroudi;  but  he  in  turn  discards 
her,  because  he  is  unwilling  to  accept  her 
at  the  price  of  a  public  scandal  that  would 
damage  his  reputation  with  the  English. 
So  the  wicked  woman  is  doomed  to  wander 
forth  alone  into  an  inhospitable  world. 

There  is  nothing  in  this  stage  version  of 
Mr.  Hichens’s  novel  that  need  detain  the 
attention  of  the  intelligent  observer.  The 
piece  has  succeeded  merely  because  of  the 
popular  appeal  of  Mme.  Nazimova,  who 
plays  the  leading  r61e.  In  her  rendering  of 
this  part  she  exhibits  skilfully  the  physical 
idiosyncrasies  of  a  w’oman  pathologically 
over-sexed;  and  her  sinuous  and  serpentine 
performance  is  interesting  to  those  who 
choose  to  study  the  abnormal. 

“A  RICH  MAN’S  SON” 

In  “A  Rich  Man’s  Son,”  Mr.  James 
Forbes  has  made  a  wholesome  and  a  pleas¬ 
ant  comedy;  but  he  has  not  allowed  him¬ 
self  an  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  his 
particular  gift  for  depicting  the  atmos¬ 
phere  of  some  chosen  phase  of  American 
life.  The  story  is  commonplace  and  lacks  a 
central  theme.  Some  of  the  characters  are 
true  to  life  and  others  are  obviously  artifi¬ 
cial.  Much  of  the  dialogue  is  written  in 
that  racy  slang  of  which  Mr.  Forbes  is  easily 
a  master;  but  the  rest  is  comp>osed  in  a 
curiously  artificial  rhetoric  that  bears  no 
resemblance  to  the  speech  of  every  day. 
The  impression  of  the  play  is  disappointing. 
The  piece  is  not  bad;  but  it  is  not  so  good 
as  might  have  been  expected  from  the  au¬ 
thor  of  “The  Chorus  Lady.” 

A  rich  man’s  son  falls  in  love  with  a 
well-equipped  young  woman  who  is  his 
father’s  secretary.  She  loves  him  in  return, 
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but  refuses  to  marry  him,  because  she  knows 
that  his  father  would  be  opposed  to  the 
match.  By  a  crafty  subterfuge,  he  carries 
her  off  from  his  father’s  house  in  an  auto¬ 
mobile.  An  arrest  for  sp>eeding  puts  a 
stop  to  the  impromptu  elopement,  and 
gives  the  young  man’s  parents  time  to 
overtake  the  fleeing  couple.  The  father  is 
irate;  but  the  boy’s  mother  ultimately  per¬ 
suades  him  to  consent  to  the  marriage,  be¬ 
cause  she  realizes  that  it  will  be  the  making 
of  her  son. 

The  best  part  in  this  play  was  that  of 
the  mother,  which  was  very  truthfully  de¬ 
picted  by  Miss  Jessie  Ralph.  But  although 
the  piece  was  adequately  acted  in  nearly 
every  part,  it  seemed  lacking  in  ultimate 
imp)ortance. 

“NEVER  SAY  DIE” 

It  is  not  in  a  mood  of  derogation,  but  in 
a  spirit  of  continuous  contentment,  that  the 
critic  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  all  of 
the  farces  which  are  fashioned  to  exploit 
the  p)ersonality  of  Mr.  William  Collier  are 
concocted  in  accordance  with  a  single  for¬ 
mula.  Every  year  the  public  that  welcomes 
this  comedian  is  offered  an  entertainment 
which  is  essentially  the  same,  although  its 
subject-matter  may  be  different.  All  that 
is  necessary  in  a  play  for  Mr.  Collier  is  a 
series  of  incidents  so  devised  that  the  hero 
may  behave  with  surprising  self-p)ossession 
xmder  a  stress  of  circumstances  that  would 
fling  an  ordinary  mortal  into  flutters  of 
hysterical  excitement. 

“Never  Say  Die,”  which  was  fabricated 
by  Mr.  W.  H.  Post  in  collaboration  with 
Mr.  Collier,  is  even  more  amusing  than  sev¬ 
eral  of  its  predecessors.  The  hero  is  assured 
by  his  physicians  that  he  is  certain  to  die 
within  a  month.  He  is  p)ossessed  of  great 
wealth;  and,  having  no  one  else  to’ leave  it 
to,  he  decides  to  help  out  a  friend  of  his, 
who  is  an  imp)ecunious  p>ainter,  by  formally 
marrying  the  latter’s  fiancee  and  bequeath¬ 
ing  sdl  his  money  to  her,  so  that  she  may 
subsequently  bring  a  large  dowTy  to  his 
friend. 

HaNing  left  his  bride  at  the  altar,  the 
hero  proceeds  to  embark  upwn  a  life  of  dissi- 
p>ation,  which,  instead  of  killing  him,  re¬ 
sults  in  the  alleviation  of  his  malady.  A 
year  later  his  bride,  having  fallen  out  of  love 
with  her  former  fiancee,  allures  the  hero 
into  an  actual  acceptance  of  his  marriage. 


This  playful  story  is  embroidered  with 
innumerable  witticisms  of  the  brand  for 
which  Mr.  Collier  is  noted;  and  the  piece 
offers  a  refreshing  entertainment  for  the 
tireless  attendant  at  innumerable  plays. 

“THE  HIGH  ROAD” 

“The  High  Road”  is  described  by  its  au¬ 
thor,  Mr.  Edward  Sheldon,  as  “a  pilgrim¬ 
age,  in  five  parts.”  It  is  constructed  not 
like  a  modern  play  but  like  an  early  nine¬ 
teenth-century  novel.  The  action  is  stretch¬ 
ed  out  over  a  p>eriod  of  twenty-three  years; 
and  the  purpxjse  of  the  author  was  appar¬ 
ently  to  exhibit  the  gradual  development  of 
the  character  of  the  heroine.  But  since  Mr. 
Sheldon’s  piece  does  not  begin  to  be  dra¬ 
matic  until  the  fourth  part  of  his  narrative, 
the  critic  can  not  help  wondering  why  the 
author  did  not  begin  his  play  at  that  period 
of  the  story  and  reveal  the  matter  of  the 
preceding  three  parts  by  the  ordinary 
method  of  retrospective  exposition. 

The  governor  of  New  York  state  is  mar¬ 
ried  to  a  woman  who,  having  labored  twen¬ 
ty  years  before  in  a  shirt-w’aist  factory,  has 
been  active  for  many  years  in  furthering 
the  passage  of  laws  more  liberal  for  work¬ 
ing  girls.  The  governor  is  nominated,  upon 
a  progressive  platform,  for  the  presidency 
of  the  United  States.  His  most  vigorous 
political  opponent — a  man  who  is  the  head 
of  many  trusts — discovers  that  in  her  early 
youth  the  governor’s  wife  had  lived  for 
three  years  with  a  wealthy  painter  without 
the  formality  of  legal  marriage.  He  threat¬ 
ens  to  publish  this  fact  imless  the  governor 
shall  renounce  a  plank  in  his  presidential 
platform  that  calls  for  a  further  ameliora¬ 
tion  of  the  lot  of  the  laboring  classes. 

The  governor’s  wife  dares  the  hostile  pol¬ 
itician  to  publish  this  scandal  and  threatens 
at  the  same  time  to  publish  a  statement 
of  the  politician’s  motives  for  attacking 
her.  She  is  no  longer  ashamed  of  the  error 
of  her  youth,  and  is  willing  to  let  the  public 
judge  between  her  and  the  blackmailer  who 
opposes  the  election  of  her  husband.  The 
politician  backs  down;  and  it  is  presumed 
that  the  heroine’s  husband  is  elected  subse¬ 
quently  to  the  presidency. 

All  of  the  events  that  have  been  narrated 
in  the  foregoing  summary  are  crowded  into 
the  last  two  parts  of  Mr.  Sheldon’s  five-part 
play.  He  has  preceded  this  dramatic  crisis 
by  three  desultory  acts  which  exhibit — 
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quite  unnecessarily — three  passages  in  the 
antecedent  experience  of  the  heroine.  These 
three  passages  are  not  dramatic,  and  serve 
only  to  weary  the  spectator  before  the  projier 
business  of  the  play  is  launched. 

In  spite,  however,  of  this  technical  de¬ 
fect,  “The  High  Road”  exhibits  an  ad¬ 
vance  over  Mr.  Sheldon’s  earlier  efforts  in 
the  fact  that  it  reveals  an  earnest  endeavor 
to  look  at  life  in  the  large,  and  a  sustained 
effort  to  draw  a  character  consistently  from 
act  to  act.  The  piece  is  admirably  per¬ 
formed  by  Mrs.  Fiske  and  the  associated 
members  of  her  Manhattan  Company,  and 
enjoys,  like  all  of  Mrs.  Fiske’s  productions, 
the  advantage  of  very  careful  stage  di¬ 
rection. 

“THE  PAPER  CHASE” 


Theatre  in  London  and  which  used  to  flour¬ 
ish  in  New'  York  on  Third  Avenue  and 
Eighth  Avenue  before  the  advent  of  the 
moving-picture  show.  The  action  is  un¬ 
folded  in  a  panorama  of  thirteen  scenes, 
many  of  which  are  notable  for  their  mechan¬ 
ical  efficiency.  There  is  a  beautiful  and 
virtuous  heroine,  a  treacherous  and  hand¬ 
some  villain,  and  the  usual  complement  of 
comic  characters. 

The  future  happiness  of  the  heroine  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  winning  of  a  two-thousand- 
guinea  race  by  a  famous  horse  that  is  the 
property  of  her  family.  This  horse  is  to 
be  transported  to  the  race-track  in  a  bo.x- 
car.  The  villain  boards  the  train,  and  un¬ 
couples  the  box-car  so  that  the  next  express 
will  be  certain  to  crash  into  it.  Various 
friends  of  virtue  in  distress  arrive  just  in 
time  to  rescue  the  horse  from  the  discon¬ 
nected  box-car.  A  moment  later,  the  on¬ 
coming  e.xpress  surges  into  the  empty  car 
and  smashes  it  to  splinters.  The  horse 
ultimately  wins  the  race;  and  every  one  we 
care  about  is  assured  thenceforth  of  ever¬ 
lasting  happiness. 

The  railway  w’reck  in  this  aspiring  melo¬ 
drama  is  genuinely  thrilling.  The  comic 
passages,  although  amusing  to  the  popu¬ 
lace,  make  the  judicious  grieve.  A  piece  of 
this  sort  should  be  estimated  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  public  it  appeals  to; 
and  of  the  taste  of  this  particular  public 
there  are  no  better  judges  than  the  authors 
of  “The  Whip” — Messrs.  Cecil  Raleigh 
and  Henry  Hamilton,  the  darlings  of  Drury 
Lane. 

WEBER  AND  FIELDS 

It  has  been  so  long  a  habit  of  the  present 
writer’s  to  praise  the  Aristophanic  parodies 
of  Messrs.  Weber  and  Fields  that  a  feeling 
of  regret  must  accompany  the  record  that 
the  initial  entertainment  at  their  sumptuous 
new  Music  Hall  can  not  be  ranked  with  the 
burlesques  that  used  to  be  exhibited  in  the 
good  old  days  before  the  great  divide. 

The  actors  in  “Without  the  Law” — a 
parody  of  Mr.  Bayard  Veiller’s  successful 
melodrama — seem  to  miss  the  essential 
note  of  satire;  and  the  rest  of  “Roly  Poly” 
is  merely  a  meaningless  agglomeration  of 
dialogue  and  song.  Mr.  Weber  and  Mr. 
Fields  are  as  amusing  as  ever,  but  their 
efforts  are  expsended  on  material  that  falls 
below  the  standard  of  the  years  that  were. 


“The  Paper  Chase”  is  an  old-fashioned 
comedy  of  intrigue  by  Mr.  Louis  N.  Parker. 
The  scene  is  set  in  1780,  in  the  palace  of 
Versailles.  The  Duke  of  Richelieu  has 
written  a  satirical  lampx)on  against  the 
queen,  Marie  Antoinette.  This  pap>er, 
together  with  a  list  of  the  ladies  and  gentle¬ 
men  among  whom  Richelieu  had  intended 
to  circulate  it,  is  stolen  by  the  clever  Baron¬ 
ess  von  Schoenberg,  who  intends  to  turn  it 
over  to  the  king.  Richelieu  employs  the 
Marquis  of  Belange  to  recover  the  incrimi¬ 
nating  document.  Belange  is  a  skilled  de¬ 
tective;  but  his  paper  chase  is  complicated 
by  the  fact  that  he  falls  in  love  with  the 
brilliant  baroness.  In  the  end,  the  baron¬ 
ess  outwits  her  enemies,  reduces  Richelieu 
to  discomfiture,  establishes  the  honor  of 
the  queen,  and  marries  the  pjerturbed  but- 
honorable  Marquis  of  Belange. 

This  old-fashioned  comedy  of  plot — 
which  dates  from  the  period  of  Eugene 
Scribe — is,  in  itself,  scarcely  worthy  of 
attention;  but  it  affords  that  very  skilful 
actress,  Mme.  Simone,  an  adequate  oppx)r- 
tunity  for  the  display  of  her  incisive  talents. 
Acting  of  the  first  order  of  excellence  is  so 
rare  on  the  American  stage  that  this  per¬ 
formance  of  the  visiting  Parisian  artist 
deserves  to  be  noticed  with  greater  empha¬ 
sis  than  Mr.  Parker’s  play  requires. 

“THE  WHIP” 

“The  Whip”  is  an  unusually  interesting 
example  of  that  typje  of  p>opular  melodrama 
which  still  flourishes  at  the  Drury  Lane 


SHE  WAS  SORRY  SHE  HAD  COME  TO  YERBA 
BUENA.  SHE  ALREADY  DISLIKED  THE 
WIDE,  SILENT,  HALF-SAVAGE  VALLEY,  AND 
FELT  OUT  OF  PLACE  HERE. 


yivstins  Girl 

hj> 

Kathleen  P^orris 


AUTHOR  OF  “MOTHER,"  “THE  RICH  MRS.  BURCOYNE,"  ETC. 


ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  EMLEN  McCONNELL 


N  THE  blazing  heat  of  a 
July  afternoon,  Mrs.  Cyrus 
Austin  Phelps,  of  Boston, 
arrived  unexpiectedly  at  the 
Yerba  Buena  rancho,  in  Cali¬ 
fornia.  She  was  the  only  passenger 
to  leave  the  train  at  the  litte  sun¬ 
burned  platform  that  served  as  a 
station,  and  she  found  not  even  a 
freight  agent  there  of  whom  to  ask  the  way 
to  Miss  Manzanita  Boone’s  residence. 
There  were  a  few  glittering  lizards  whisking 
about  on  the  dusty  boards  and  a  few  buz¬ 
zards  hanging  motionless  against  the  cloud¬ 
less  pale  blue  of  the  sky  overhead.  Other¬ 
wise  nothing  living  was  in  sight. 


The  train  roared  on  down  the  valley  and 
disappeared.  Its  last  echo  died  away.  All 
about  was  the  utter  silence  of  the  foot-hills. 
The  even  spires  of  motionless  redwood- 
trees  rose,  dense  and  steep,  to  meet  the  sky¬ 
line  with  a  shimmer  of  heat.  The  sun  beat 
down  mercilessly;  there  was  no  shadow 
anywhere. 

Mrs.  Phelps,  trim,  middle-aged,  richly 
and  simply  dressed,  typical  of  her  native 
dty,  was  not  a  woman  to  be  easily  discon¬ 
certed;  but  she  felt  quite  at  a  loss  now. 
She  was  already  sorry  that  she  had  come 
at  all  to  Yerba  Buena,  sorry  that,  in  com¬ 
ing,  she  had  not  written  Austin  to  meet 
her.  She  already  disliked  this  wide,  silent, 
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half-savage  valley,  and  felt  wholly  out  of 
place  here.  How  could  she  possibly  imag¬ 
ine  that  there  would  not  be  shops,  stables, 
boteb,  at  the  station?  What  did  other 
people  do  when  they  arrived  here?  Mrs. 
Phelps  crisply  asked  these  questions  of  the 
unanswering  woods  and  hills. 

After  a  while  she  sat  down  on  her  trunk, 
though  with  her  small  back  erect  and  her 
expression  uncompromisingly  stern.  She 
was  sitting  there  when  Joe  Bettancourt,  a 
Portuguese  milkman,  hap{>ened  to  come 
by,  with  his  shabby  milk -wagon  and  his 
lean,  shaggy  horses,  and — more  because 
Joe,  not  understanding  English,  took  it 
calmly  for  granted  that  she  wished  to  drive 
with  him,  than  because  she  liked  the  ar¬ 
rangement — Mrs.  Phelps  got  him  to  take 
her  trunk  and  herself  upon  their  way. 
They  drove  steadily  upward,  through  apple- 
orchards  that  stretched  in  hot,  zigzag  lines, 
like  the  spwkes  of  a  great  wheel,  about 
them,  and  through  strips  of  forest,  where 
the  corduroy  road  was  springy  beneath  the 
wagon-wheels,  and  past  ugly  low  cow-sheds, 
where  the  red-brown  cattle  were  already 
gathering  for  the  milking. 

“You  are  taking  me  to  Mr.  Boone’s  resi¬ 
dence?”  Mrs.  Phelps  would  ask,  at  two- 
minute  intervals. 

And  Joe,  hunched  lazily  over  the  reins, 
would  respond  huskily:  “Sure.  Thaz  th’ 
ole  man.” 

And  presently  they  did  turn  a  corner  and 
find,  in  a  great  gash  of  clearing,  a  low, 
rambling  structure  with  wide,  unpainted 
porches  all  about  it,  and  a  straggling  line 
of  outhouses  near  by.  A  Chinese  cook 
came  out  of  a  swinging  door  to  stare  at  the 
arrival;  two  or  three  Portuguese  girls,  evi¬ 
dently  house-servants,  entered  into  a  cheer¬ 
ful,  nasal  conversation  with  Joe  Bettan¬ 
court  from  their  seats  by  the  kitchen  door; 
and  a  very  handsome  young  woman,  whom 
Mrs.  Phelps  at  first  thought  merely  another 
servant,  came  running  down  to  the  wagon. 

This  young  creature  had  a  well-rounded 
figure,  clad  in  faded,  crisp  blue  linen,  slim 
a^es  that  showed  above  heavy-buckled 
slippers,  and  a  loosely  braided  heavy  rope 
of  bright  hair.  Her  eyes  were  a  burn¬ 
ing  blue,  the  lashes  curled  like  a  doll’s, 
and  the  brows  were  as  even  and  dark 
as  a  doll’s,  too.  She  was  extraordinarily 
pretty. 

“Don’t  say  you’re  Mother  Phelps!”  cried 
this  young  person  delightedly,  lifting  the 


older  woman  almost  bodily  from  the  wagon. 
“But  I  know  you  are!”  she  continued  joy¬ 
ously.  “Do  you  know  who  I  am?  I’m 
Manzanita  Boone!” 

Mrs.  Phelps  felt  her  heart  grow  sick 
within  her.  She  had  thought  herself  steeled 
for  any  shock — but  not  this!  Stricken 
dumb  for  a  moment,  she  was  led  indoors, 
and  found  herself  listening  to  a  stream  of 
gay  chatter,  and  relieved  of  hat  and  gloves, 
and  answering  questions  briefly  and  cold¬ 
ly,  while  all  the  time  an  agonized  under¬ 
current  of  protest  filled  her  heart:  “He 
can  not — he  shall  not  marry  her!” 

Austin  was  up  at  the  mine,  of  course,  but 
Miss  Boone  dispatched  a  messenger  for 
him  in  all  haste.  The  messenger  was  in¬ 
structed  to  say  merely  that  Manzanita  had 
something  she  wanted  to  show  him ;  but  the 
simple  little  ruse  failed.  Austin  guessed 
what  the  something  was,  and  before  he 
had  fairly  dismounted  from  his  wheeling 
buckskin  his  mother  heard  his  eager  voice: 

“Mater!  Where  are  you!  Where’s  my 
mother?  ” 

He  came  rushing  into  the  ranch-house 
and  caught  her  in  his  arms,  laughing  and 
eager;  half  wild  with  the  joy  of  seeing  his 
mother  and  his  girl  in  each  other’s  com¬ 
pany,  and  too  radiant  to  suspect  that  his 
mother’s  happiness  was  not  as  great  as  his 
own. 

“You  got  my  letter  about  our  engage¬ 
ment,  Mater?  Of  course — and  you  came 
right  on  to  meet  my  girl  yourself,  didn’t 
you?  Good  little  Mater,  that  was  perfect¬ 
ly  great  of  you!  This  is  just  about  the 
best  thing  that  ever — and  isn’t  she  sweet — 

•  do  you  blame  me?”  He  had  his  arm  about 
Manzanita;  their  eyes  were  together,  his 
tender  and  proud,  the  girl’s  laughing  and 
shy — they  did  not  see  Mrs.  Phelps’s  expres¬ 
sion.  “And  what  did  you  think?”  Austin 
rushed  on.  “Were  you  surprised?  Did 
you  tell  Cornelia?  That’s  go^.  Did  you 
tell  every  one — have  the  home  papers  had 
it?  You  know,  mother” — Austin  dropped 
his  voice  confidentially — “I  wasn’t  sure 
you’d  be  awfully  glad — just  at  first,  you 
know.  I  knew  you  would  be  the  minute 
you  saw  Manzanita;  but  I  was  afraid — but 
now  it’s  all  right — and  it’s  just  great!” 

“But  I  thought  Yerba  Buena  was  quite 
a  little  village,  dear,”  said  Mrs.  Phelps, 
accusingly. 

“What’s  the  difference?”  said  Austin 
cheerfully,  much  concerned  because  Man- 
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zanita  was  silently  implying  that  he  should 
remove  his  arm  from  her  waist. 

“Why,  I  thought  I  could  stay  at  a  hotel 
or  at  least  a  boarding-house — ”  began  his 
mother. 

Miss  Boone  laughed  out.  She  was  a 
noisy  young  creature.  “Wee’ll  ’phone  the 
Waldorf-Astoria,”  said  she. 

“Seriously,  Austin — ”  said  Mrs.  Phelps, 
looking  annoyed. 

“Seriously,  Mater,”  he  met  her  distress 
comfortably,  “  you’ll  stay  here  at  the  ranch- 
house.  I  live  here,  you  know.  Manz’ita’ll 
love  to  have  you,  and  you’ll  get  the  best 
meals  you  ever  had  since  you  were  bom! 
This  was  certainly  a  corking  thing  for  you 
to  do,  mother!”  he  broke  off  joyfully. 
“And  you’re  looking  awfully  w’ell!” 

“I  find  you  changed,  Austin,”  his  mother 
said,  with  a  delicate  inflection  that  made 
the  words  significant.  “You’re  browm, 
dear,  and  bigger,  and — heavier,  aren’t 
you?” 

“Why  don’t  you  say  fat?”  said  Man- 
zanita,  with  a  little  push  for  her  affianced 
husband.  “He  was  an  aw’fully  pasty-look¬ 
ing  thing  when  he  came  here,”  she  confided 
to  his  mother,  “But  I  fed  him  up,  didn’t 
I,  Aus?  ”  And  she  rubbed  her  cheek  against 
his  head  like  a  little  friendly  pony. 

“And  he’s  going  to  marry  her!”  Mrs. 
Phelps  said  to  herself,  heart-sick.  She  felt 
suddenly  old  and  discouraged  and  helpless; 
out  of  their  zone  of  youth  and  love.  But  on 
the  heels  of  despair  her  courage  rose  again. 
She  would  save  Austin  while  there  w'as  yet 
time,  if  human  power  could  do  it. 

The  three  were  sitting  in  the  parlor,  a 
small,  square  room,  through  w'hose  western 
windows  the  sinking  sun  streamed  boldly, 
Mrs.  Phelps  had  never  seen  a  room  like 
this  before.  There  was  no  note  of  quaint¬ 
ness  here;  no  high-boy,  no  heavy  old  mahog¬ 
any  drop-leaf  table,  no  braided  rugs  or 
small-p)aned  wrindows.  There  was  not  even 
comfort.  The  chairs  were  as  new  and  shin¬ 
ing  as  chairs  could  be;  there  were  a  “Mis¬ 
sion  style”  rocker,  a  golden-oak  rocker,  a 
cherry  rocker,  heavily  upholstered.  There 
was  a  walnut  drop-head  sewing-machine, 
on  which  a  pink  saucer  of  some  black, 
liquid  fly-poison  stood.  There  was  a  “body 
Brussels”  rug  on  the  floor.  Lastly,  there 
w'as  an  oak  sideboard,  dusty,  pretentious, 
with  its  mirror  cut  into  small  sections  by 
little  empty  shelves. 

It  all  seemed  like  a  nightmare  to  poor 


little  Mrs.  Phelps,  as  she  sat  listening  to 
the  delighted  reminiscences  of  the  young 
people,  who  reviewed  their  entire  acquaint¬ 
anceship  for  her  benefit.  It  seemed  im¬ 
possible  that  this  was  her  Austin,  this  big¬ 
voiced,  browm,  muscular  young  man !  Austin 
had  always  been  slender  and  rather  silent. 
Austin  had  always  been  so  close  to  her, 
so  quick  to  catch  her  point  of  view.  He 
had  been  nearer  her  even  than  Cornelia — - 

Cornelia!  Her  heart  reached  Cornelia’s 
name  with  a  homesick  throb.  Cornelia 
would  be  home  from  her  club  or  concert  or 
afternoon  at  cards  now — Mrs.  Phelps  did 
not  worry  herself  with  latitude  or  longitude 
— she  would  be  having  tea  in  the  little  draw¬ 
ing-room,  under  the  approving  canvases  of 
Copley  and  Gilbert  Stuart.  Her  mother 
could  see  Cornelia’s  well-groomed  hands 
busy  with  the  Spode  cups  and  the  heavy 
old  silver  spoons. 

“I  beg  your  pardon?”  she  said,  rousing 
herself. 

“  I  asked  you  if  you  didn’t  have  a  cat-fit 
when  you  realized  that  Aus  was  going  to 
marry  a  girl  you  never  saw?”  Manzanita 
repeated  with  friendly  enjoyment.  Mrs. 
Phelps  gave  her  only  a  few  seconds’  steady 
consideration  for  answer,  and  then  pointed¬ 
ly  addressed  her  son. 

“It  sounds  very  strange  to  your  mother 
to  have  you  called  anything  but  Austin, 
my  son,”  she  said. 

“Manz’ita  can’t  spare  the  time,”  he  ex¬ 
plained,  adoring  eyes  on  the  girl. 

“And  you  yoimg  people  are  very  sure  of 
yourselves,  I  suppose?”  the  mother  said 
lightly,  after  a  little  pause. 

Austin  only  laughed  comfortably,  but 
Manzanita’s  eyes  came  suddenly  to  meet 
those  of  the  older  woman,  and  both  knew 
that  the  first  gun  had  been  fired.  A  color 
that  was  not  of  the  sunset  burned  suddenly 
in  the  girl’s  roimd  cheeks. 

“She’s  not  glad  we’re  engaged!”  thought 
Manzanita,  with  a  pang  of  utter  surprise. 

“She  knows  why  I  came!”  Mrs.  Phelps 
said  triumphantly  to  herself. 

For  Mrs.  Phelps  was  a  determined  wom¬ 
an,  and  in  some  ways  a  merciless  one.  She 
had  been  bom  with  Bostonian  prejudices 
strong  within  her.  She  had  made  her  chil¬ 
dren  familiar,  in  their  very  nursery  days, 
with  the  great  names  of  their  ancestors. 
Cornelia,  when  a  plain,  distinguished  look¬ 
ing  child  of  six,  was  aware  that  her  nose 
was  “all  Slocumb,”  and  her  forehead  just 
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like  “great-aunt  Hannah  Maria  Rand  Bab¬ 
cock’s.”  Austin  learned  that  he  was  a 
Phelps  in  dis{x>sition,  but  “  the  image  of  the 
Bonds  and  the  Baldwins.”  When  it  was 
time  for  him  to  enter  college,  he  went  to 
the  university  in  whose  archives  the  names 
of  his  kinsmen  bore  an  honorable  f>art.  And 
Cornelia,  having  skated  and  studied  Ger¬ 
man  cheerfully  for  several  years,  with  spec¬ 
tacles  on  her  near-sighted  eyes,  her  hair  in 
a  club,  and  a  metal  band  across  her  big 
white  teeth,  suddenly  blossomed  into  n- 
handsome  and  dignifi^  woman,  who  calm¬ 
ly  selected  one  Taylor  Putnam  Underwood 
as  the  most  eligible  of  several  possible  hus¬ 
bands,  and  proceeded  to  set  up  an  irre¬ 
proachable  establishment  of  her  own. 

All  this  was  as  it  should  be.  Mrs.  Phelps, 
a  bustling  little  figure  in  her  handsome  rich 
silks,  with  her  crisp  black  hair  severely  ar¬ 
ranged,  and  her  crisp  voice  growing  more 
and  more  pleasantly  positive  as  years  went 
by,  fitted  herself  with  dignity  into  the  r61e 
of  mother-in-law  and  grandmother.  Cor¬ 
nelia  had  been  married  several  years  when 
Austin  came  home  from  college;  and  while 
proudly  taking  him  with  her  on  a  round  of 
dinners  and  calls,  his  mother  naturally  cast 
her  eye  about  her  for  the  pearl  of  women 
who  should  become  his  wife. 

Austin,  it  was  understood,  was  to  go 
into  Uncle  Hubbard  Frothingham’s  oflice. 
All  the  young  sons  and  nephews  and  cousins 
in  the  family  started  there.  When  Austin, 
agreeing  in  the  main  to  the  proposal,  sug¬ 
gested  that  he  be  put  in  the  San  Francisco 
branch  of  the  business,  Mrs.  Phelps  was 
only  mildly  disturbed. 

^  Austin  went,  and  quite  distinguished 
himself  in  his  new  work  for  about  a  year. 
Then  suddenly  out  of  a  clear  sky  came  the 
astounding  news  that  he  had  left  the  firm 
— actually  resigned  from  Frothingham,  Cur¬ 
tis,  and  Frotlmigham! — and  had  gone  up 
into  the  mountains,  to  manage  a  mine  for 
some  unknown  person  named  Boone!  Mrs. 
Phelps  shut  her  lips  into  a  severe  line  when 
she  heard  this  news,  and  for  several  weeks 
she  did  not  write  to  Austin. 

But  as  months  went  by,  and  he  seemed 
always  well  and  busy,  and  full  of  plans  for 
a  visit  home,  she  forgave  him,  and  wrote 
him  twice  weekly  again;  charming,  mother¬ 
ly  letters,  in  which  newspaper  clippings  and 
concert  programs  likely  to  interest  him 
were  enclo^,  and  amateur  photographs; 
snapshots  of  Cornelia  in  her  furs,  laughing 


against  a  background  of  snowy  Common, 
snapshots  of  Cornelia’s  children  with  (dd  i 
Kelly  in  the  motor-car,  and  of  dear  Taylor 
and  Cornelia  with  Sally  Underwood  on  the 
yacht.  Did  Austin  remember  dear  Sally? 

She  had  grown  so  pretty,  and  had  so  many 
admirers. 

It  was  Cornelia  who  suggested,  when  the 
staggering  news  of  Austin’s  engagement 
came  to  Boston,  that  her  mother  should  go  | 
to  California,  stay  at  some  “pretty,  quiet  I 
farmhouse  near  by,”  meet  this  Miss  Man-  | 
zanita  Boone,  whoever  she  was,  and  quietly 
effect,  as  mothers  and  sisters  have  hoped 
to  effect  since  time  began,  a  change  of  ■ 
heart  in  Austin.  | 

And  so  she  had  arrived  here,  to  find  that 
there  was  no  such  thing  in  the  entire  valley 
as  the  colonial  farmhouse  of  her  dreams;  to 
find  that,  far  from  estranging  Austin  from 
the  Boone  family,  she  must  actually  be 
their  guest  while  she  stayed  at  Yerba 
Buena;  to  find  that  her  coming  was  inter¬ 
preted  by  this  infatuated  pair  to  be  a  sign 
of  her  entire  sympathy  with  their  plans. 

And  added  to  all  this,  Austin  was  different 
— noisier,  bigger,  younger  than  she  remem¬ 
bered  him;  Manzanita  was  worse  than  her 
worst  fears;  and  the  rancho,  bounded  only 
by  the  far-distant  mountain  ridges,  with 
its  cafions,  its  river,  its  wooded  valleys  and  . 
trackless  ranges,  struck  actual  terror  to  her  j 
homesick  soul. 

“Well,  what  do  you  think  of  her?  Isn’t 
she  a  darling?”  demanded  Austin,  when  he  { 
and  his  mother  were  alone  on  the  porch 
just  before  dinner.  > 

“  She’s  very  pretty,  dear.  She’s  not  a  col-  I 
lege  girl,  of  course?  ”  ] 

“College?  Lord,  no!  Why,  she  wouldn’t  i 
even  go  away  to  boarding-s^ool.”  Austin 
was  evidently  proud  of  her  independent 
spirit.  “  She  and  her  brothers  went  to  this 
little  school  over  here  at  Eucalyptus,  and  I 
guess  Manz’ita  ran  things  pretty  much  her  | 
own  way.  You’ll  like  the  kids.  They  have  | 
no  mother,  you  know,  and  old  Boone  just 
adores  Manzanita.” 

“And  you  think  she’s  the  sort  of  woman 
to  make  you  happy,  dear?  Is  she  musical? 

Is  she  fond  of  b^ks?” 

Austin,  for  the  first  time,  looked  troubled. 
“Don’t  you  like  her,  mother?”  he  asked, 
astound^. 

“Why,  I’ve  just  met  her,  dear.  I  want 
you  to  tell  me  about  her.” 

“Every  one  here  is  crazy  about  her,” 
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Austin  said,  half  sulkily.  “She’s  been  en¬ 
gaged  four  times,  and  she’s  only  twenty- 
two!” 

“And  she  (oW  you  that,  dear?  Herself?” 

The  boy  flushed  quickly.  “  Why  shouldn’t 
she?”  he  said,  uncomfortably.  “Every  one 
knows  it.” 

His  mother  fanned  for  a  moment  in  si¬ 
lence.  “Can  you  imagine  Cornelia — or 
Sally — engaged  four  times,  and  talking 
about  it?”  she  asked  gently. 

“Things  are  different  here,”  Austin  pres¬ 
ently  submitted,  to  which  Mrs.  Phelps  em¬ 
phatically  assented,  “Entirely  different!” 

There  was  a  pause.  From  the  kitchen  re¬ 
gion  came  much  slamming  of  light  wire 
doors,  and  the  sound  of  hissing  and  steam¬ 
ing,  high-keyed  remarks  from  the  Chinaman 
and  the  Portuguese  girls,  and  now  and  then 
the  ripple  of  Manzanita’s  laughter.  A  farm¬ 
hand  crossed  the  yard  with  pails  of  milk, 
and  presently  a  dozen  or  more  men  came 
down  the  steep  trail  that  led  to  the  mine. 

Just  before  Manzanita  appeared  in  the 
kitchen  doorway,  to  ring  a  clamorous  bell 
for  some  sixty  ear-splitting  seconds,  her 
father,  an  immense  old  man  on  a  restless 
claybank  mare,  rode  into  the  yard,  and  the 
four  brothers,  Josd,  Marty,  Allen,  and  the 
little  crippled  youngest,  eight-year-old  Raf¬ 
ael,  appeared  mysteriously  from  the  shad¬ 
ows.  Martin  Boone,  senior,  gave  Mrs. 
Phelps  a  vigorous  welcome. 

“Well,  sir!  I  never  thought  I’d  be  glad 
to  see  the  mother  of  the  fellow  who  carried 
off  my  girl,”  said  Martin  Boone,  wringing 
Mrs.  Phelf)s’s  aching  fingers,  “  but  you  and 
I  married  in  our  day,  ma’am,  and  it’s  the 
youngsters’  turn.  But  he’ll  have  to  be  a' 
{Hetty  fine  fellow  to  satisfy  Manzanita!” 
And  before  the  lady  could  even  begin  the 
^irited  retort  that  rose  to  her  lif)S,  he  had 
led  the  way  to  the  long,  overloaded  din¬ 
ner-table. 

When  Manzanita  had  left  her  for  the 
night  in  her  bare,  big  bedroom,  Mrs.  Phelps 
(^ned  her  writing-case  upjon  a  pine  table 
over  which  hung,  incongruously  enough,  a 
large  electric  light,  and  wrote  to  Cornelia: 

I  am  too  terribly  heart-sick  to  go  into  details. 
Austin  is  apparently  blind  to  everything  but  her 
beauty,  which  is  really  noticeable — not  ti^t  it  mat¬ 
ters.  What  is  mere  beauty  beside  such  refinement 
as  Sally’s,  for  instance?  How  far  will  it  go  with 
ear  friends  when  they  discover  that  Austin’s  wife  is 
an  untrained,  common  little  country  girl?  Even 
when  I  tell  you  that  she  uses  such  words  as  “swell,” 
and  “perfect  lady,”  and  that  she  asked  me  who 


Phillips  Brooks  was,  and  had  never  heard  of  William 
Morris  or  Maeterlinck,  you  can  really  form  no  idea 
of  her  ignorance!  .And  the  dinner — one  shudders 
at  the  thought  of  beginning  to  teach  her  correct 
ser\’ice.  Hors  d'aeuvres,  finger-bowls,  butter-spread¬ 
ers,  soup-spoons,  and  salad-forks  will  all  be  mys¬ 
teries  to  her!  .And  her  clothes!  A  rowd>’ish-look- 
ing  little  tight-fitting  cotton  a  servant  would  not 
wear,  and  open-work  hose,  and  silver  bangles!  It 
is  terrible,  terrible! 

I  don’t  know  what  we  can  do.  She  is  very 
clever.  I  think  she  suspects  already  that  I  do  not 
approve,  although  she  began  at  once  to  call  me 
“Mother  Phelps” — with  a  familiarity  that  is  quite 
typical  of  her.  My  one  hope  is  to  persuade  Austin 
to  come  home  with  me  for  a  visit,  and  to  keep  him 
there  until  his  wretched  infatuation  has  died  a  nat¬ 
ural  death. 

But  the  right  moment  for  approaching 
Austin  on  the  subject  of  his  return  to  Bos¬ 
ton  did  not  immediately  present  itself,  and 
for  several  days  Manzanita,  delight^  at 
having  a  woman  guest,  took  Mrs.  Phelps 
with  her  all  over  the  countryside. 

“I  like  lady  friends,”  said  Manzanita 
once,  a  little  shyly.  “You  see,  it’s  ’most 
always  men  who  visit  the  rancho,  and 
they’re  no  fun!” 

She  used  to  come,  iminvited  but  serene, 
into  her  prospyective  mother-in-law’s  room 
at  night,  and  artlessly  confide  in  her,  while 
she  braided  the  masses  of  her  glorious  hair. 
She  w’as  as  eagerly  curious  as  a  child  about 
the  older  woman’s  dainty  toilet  accessories, 
experimenting  with  manicure  sets  and 
creams  and  pxjwders  with  naive  pleasure. 
“I’m  going  to  have  that,  and  do  it  that 
way!”  she  w’ould  announce,  when  impress¬ 
ed  by  some  particular  little  nice  touch 
about  Cornelia’s  letters,  or  some  allusion 
that  gave  her  a  new’  idea. 

“If  you  ever  come  to  Boston,  you  will 
be  expyected  to  know  all  these  things,”  Mrs. 
Phelpys  said  to  her  once,  a  little  curiously. 

“Oh,  but  I’ll  never  go  there!”  she  re- 
spyonded  confidently. 

“You  will  have  to,”  said  the  other 
sharply.  “Austin  can  hardly  sptend  his 
whole  life  here!  His  friends  are  there,  his 
family.  All  his  traditions  are  there.  They 
may  not  mean  much  to  him  now,  but  in 
time  to  come  they  will  mean  more.” 

“We’ll  make  more  money  than  we  can 
spyend,  right  here,”  Manzanita  said,  in  a 
troubled  voice. 

“  Money  is  not  everything,  my  dear.” 

“  No — ”  Manzanita’s  brown  fingers  went 
slow’ly  dowm  to  the  last  fine  strands  of  the 
braid  she  w’as  finishing.  Then  she  said, 
brightening: 
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“But  I  am  everything  to  Aus!  I  don’t 
care  what  I  don’t  know,  or  can’t  do,  he 
thinks  I’m  fine!” 

And  she  went  off  to  bed  in  high  spirits. 
She  was  too  entirely  normal  a  young  wom¬ 
an  to  let  anything  worry  her  very  long — 
too  busy  to  brood. 

She  was  never  idle.  Mrs.  Phelps  more 
than  once  saw  the  new-born  child  of  a 
rancher’s  or  miner’s  wife  held  in  those 
capable  young  arms.  She  saw  the  children 
at  the  mine  gathering  about  Manzanita, 
the  women  leaving  their  doorways  for  eager 
talk  with  her.  And  once,  during  the  Eastern 
woman’s  visit,  death  came  to  the  Yerba 
Buena,  and  Manzanita  and  young  Jose 
^nt  the  night  in  one  of  the  ranch-houses, 
and  walked  home,  white,  tired,  and  a  little 
sobered,  in  the  early  morning,  for  break¬ 
fast. 

Manzanita  rode  and  drove  horses  of 
which  even  her  brothers  were  afraid;  she 
handled  a  gun  well;  she  chattered  enough 
Spanish,  Portuguese,  Indian,  and  Italian  to 
make  herself  understood  by  the  ranch 
hands  and  dairymen.  And  when  there  was 
a  housewarming,  or  a  new  bam  to  gather 
in,  she  danced  all  night  with  a  passionate 
enjoyment.  It  might  be  with  Austin,  or 
the  post-ofl5ce  clerk,  or  a  young,  sleek¬ 
haired  rancher,  or  a  miner  shining  from 
soap  and  water;  it  mattered  not  to  Man¬ 
zanita,  if  he  could  but  dance.  And  when 
she  and  Mrs.  Phelps  drove,  as  they  often 
did,  to  spend  the  day  with  the  gentle,  keen, 
cap)able  women  on  other  ranches  thereabout, 
it  was  quite  the  usual  thing  to  have  them 
bring  out  bolts  of  silk  or  gingham  for  Man- 
zanita’s  inspection,  and  seriously  consult 
her  as  to  fitting  and  cutting. 

Mrs.  Phelps  immensely  enjoyed  these 
day-long  visits,  though  she  would  have 
denied  it;  hardly  recognized  the  fact  her¬ 
self.  One  could  grow  well  acquainted,  in  a 
day,  with  the  clean,  big,  bare  ranch -house, 
the  very  old  people  in  the  shining  kitchens, 
the  three  or  four  capable,  companionable 
women  who  managed  the  family;  one  with 
a  child  at  her  breast,  jierhaps,  another  get¬ 
ting  ready  for  her  wedding,  a  third  newly 
widowed,  but  all  dwelling  harmoniously  to¬ 
gether  and  sharing  alike  the  care  of  men-folk 
and  children. 

They  would  all  make  the  Eastern  woman 
warmly  welcome,  eager  for  her  talk  of  the 
world  beyond  their  mountains;  and  when 
she  and  Manzanita  drove  away  it  was 


with  jars  of  specially  chosen  preserves  and 
delicious  cheeses  in  their  hands,  and  perhaps 
a  jug  of  cider  in  the  little  wagon-body,  or 
a  loaf  of  fresh-baked  cake  or  bread,  still 
warm,  in  a  white  napkin. 

It  was  an  “impossible”  life,  of  course, 
and  yet,  at  the  moment,  absorbing  enough 
to  the  newcomer.  And  it  was  at  least  sur¬ 
prising  to  find  the  best  of  magazines  and 
books  everywhere.  “The  advertisements 
alone  seem  to  keep  them  in  touch  with 
everything  new’,”  wrote  Mrs.  Phelps. 

Her  whole  attitude  toward  Manzanita 
might  have  softened  sometimes,  if  long 
years  of  custom  had  not  made  the  little 
things  of  life  vitally  important  to  her.  A 
misused  or  mispronounced  w’ord  was  like  a 
blow  to  her;  inner  forces  over  which  she 
had  no  control  forced  her  to  discuss  it  and 
correct  it.  She  had  a  quick,  horrified  pity 
for  Manzanita’s  ignorance  on  matters 
which  should  be  part  of  a  lady’s  instinctive 
knowledge.  She  winced  at  the  girl’s  cheer¬ 
ful  acknowledgment  of  that  ignorance. 
No  woman  in  Mrs.  Phelps’s  own  circle  at 
home  ever  for  one  instant  admitted  igno¬ 
rance  of  any  important  point  of  any  sort; 
what  she  did  not  know  she  could  superbly 
imply  was  not  worth  knowing. 

And  even  though  she  might  secretly  en¬ 
joy  the  universal,  warm  hospitality  of 
the  rancho,  Mrs.  Phelps  never  lost  sight  of 
the  fact  that  Manzanita  was  not  the  wife 
for  Austin,  and  that  the  marriage  would  be 
the  ruin  of  his  life.  She  told  herself  that 
her  opposition  was  for  Manzanita’s  happi¬ 
ness  as  well  as  for  his;  and  after  several  vain 
efforts  to  convince  Austin  of  his  short-sight¬ 
edness,  in  sudden  desperation  she  decided 
to  try  an  idea  of  Cornelia’s. 

So  the  word  went  all  over  the  ranch- 
house  next  day  that  Mrs.  Phelps  was  ill. 
The  nature  of  the  illness  was  not  specified, 
but  she  could  not  leave  her  bed.  Austin 
was  all  filial  sympathy,  Manzanita  an  un¬ 
tiring  nurse.  Hong  Fat  sent  up  all  sorts  of 
kitchen  delicacies,  the  boys  brought  trout 
and  rare  ferns.  An  old  doctor  came  up 
from  Emville  at  once. 

But  days  went  by,  and  the  invalid  was 
no  better.  She  lay,  quiet  and  uncomplain¬ 
ing,  in  the  airy  bedroom,  while  October 
walked  over  the  mountain  ranges,  and  the 
grapes  were  gathered,  and  the  apples 
brought  in.  She  took  the  doctor’s  medicine, 
and  his  advice,  and  agreed  pleasantly  with 
him  that  she  would  soon  be  well  enough  to 
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go  home,  and  would  be  better  off  there. 
But  she  would  not  try  to  get  up. 

One  afternoon,  while  she  was  lying  with 
closed  eyes,  she  heard  the  rattle  of  the  doc¬ 
tor’s  old  buggy  outside,  and  heard  Man- 
zanita  greet  him  from  where  she  was  label¬ 
ing  jelly  glasses  on  the  jjorch.  Mrs.  Phelps 
could  trace  the  old  man’s  panting  approach 
to  a  porch  chair,  and  heard  Manzanita  go 
into  the  house  with  a  promise  of  lemonade 
and  crullers.  In  a  few  minutes  she  was 
back  again,  and  the  clink  of  ice  against 
glass  sounded  pleasantly  in  the  hot  after¬ 
noon. 

“Well,  how  is  she?”  said  the  doctor 
presently,  with  a  long,  wet  gasp  of  satis¬ 
faction. 

“  She’s  asleep,”  answered  Manzanita  in  a 
cautiously  lowered  tone.  “I  just  j>eeked 
in — There’s  more  of  that,”  she  added,  in 
apparent  reference  to  the  iced  drink.  And 
then,  with  a  change  of  tone,  she  added: 
“  What’s  the  matter  with  her,  anyway,  Doc 
Jim?” 

To  which  the  old  doctor  with  great  sim¬ 
plicity  responded:  “You’ve  got  me,  Man- 
zita.  I  can  diagnose  as  good  as  any  one,” 
he  went  on  after  a  pause,  “when  folks 
have  got  something.  But  these  rich 
women - ” 

“Well,  you  know,  I  could  prescribe  for 
her,  and  cure  her,  too,”  said  Manzanita. 
“All  I’d  do  is  tell  her  she’d  got  to  go  home, 
right  off.  I’d  say  that  this  climate  was  too 
bracing  for  her,  or  something.” 

“Shucks!  I  did  say  that,”  interrupted 
the  doctor. 

“Yes,  but  you  didn’t  say  you  thought 
she’d  ought  to  take  her  son  along,  in  case 
of  need,”  the  girl  added  significantly. 

There  was  a  long  pause. 

“  She  don’t  want  ye  to  marry  him,  hey?  ” 
said  the  doctor,  ending  it. 

Manzanita  evidently  indicated  an  assent, 
for  he  presently  resumed  indignantly. 
“Who  does  she  want  for  him — Adelina 
Patti?”  he  marveled,  over  a  third  glass. 
“Well,  what  do  you  know  about  that!”  he 
murmured.  Then,  “Well,  I’ll  be  a  long 
time  prescribing  that!" 

“  No,  I  want  you  to  send  her  off,  and  send 
him  with  her,”  said  Manzanita  decidedly. 
“That’s  why  I’m  telling  you  this.  I’ve 
thought  it  all  over.  I  don’t  want  to  be  mean 
about  it.  She  thinks  that  if  he  saw  his  sis¬ 
ter,  and  his  old  friends,  and  his  old  life, 
he’d  get  to  hate  the  Yerba  Buena.  At  first 


I  laughed  at  her,  and  so  did  Aus.  But  I 
don’t  know.  Doc  Jim — she  may  be  right!” 

“Shucks!”  said  the  doctor,  incredulously. 

“No,  of  course  she  isn’t!”  the  girl  said, 
after  a  pause.  “  I  know  Aus.  But  let  her 
take  him  and  try.  Then,  if  he  comes  back, 
she  can’t  blame  me.  And” — she  laughed— 
“this  is  a  funny  thing,”  she  said,  “for 
she  doesn’t  like  me.  But  I  like  her.  I 
have  no  mother  and  no  aunts,  you  know, 
and  I  like  having  an  old  lady  round.  I  al¬ 
ways  wanted  some  one  to  stay  with  me, 
and  {jerhaps,  if  Aus  comes  back  some  day, 
she’ll  get  to  liking  me,  too.  She’ll  remem¬ 
ber” — her  tone  grew  a  little  wistful — “that 
I  couldn’t  help  his  loving  me!  And  be¬ 
sides” — and  the  tone  was  suddenly  confi¬ 
dent  again — “I  am  good — as  good  as  his 
sister!  And  I’m  learning  things.  I  learn 
something  new  from  her  every  day!  And 
I’d  like  to  feel  that  he  went  away  from  me 
— and  had  to  come  back!” 

“Don’t  you  be  a  fool,”  cautioned  the 
doctor.  “A  feller  gets  among  his  friends 
for  a  year  or  two,  and  where  are  ye?  Min¬ 
nie  Ferguson’s  feller  never  come  back  to 
her,  and  she  was  a  real  pretty,  good  girl, 
too.” 

“Oh,  I  think  he’ll  come  back,”  the  girl 
said  softly,  as  if  to  herself. 

“I  only  hope,  if  he  don’t  show  up  on  the 
minute,  you’ll  marry  somebody  else  so 
quick  it’ll  make  her  head  spin!”  said  the 
doctor  fervently. 

Manzanita  laughed  out,  and  the  sound 
of  it  made  Mrs.  Phelps  wince  and  shut  her 
eyes. 

“Maybe  I  will!”  the  girl  said  hardily. 
“You’ll  suggest  his  taking  her  home,  any¬ 
way,  won’t  you.  Doc  Jim?  ”  she  asked. 

“Well,  dum  it,  I’d  jest  as  soon,”  agreed 
the  doctor.  “I  don’t  know  as  you’re  so 
crazy  about  him!” 

“And  you’ll  stay  to  dinner?”  Manzanita 
instantly  changed  the  subject.  “There’s 
ducks.  Of  course  the  season’s  over,  but  a 
string  of  them  came  up  to  Jos£  and  Marty 
and  pushed  themselves  against  their  guns 
— you  know  how  it  is.” 

“Sure  I’ll  stay,”  said  the  doctor.  “Go 
see  if  she’s  awake,  Manzanita,  that’s  a 
good  girl.” 

So  Manzanita  tiptoed  to  the  door  of  Mrs. 
Phelp>s’s  room,  and  noiselessly  opened  it, 
and  smiled  when  she  saw  the  invalid’s  open 
eyes. 

,  “Well,  have  a  nice  nap?”  she  asked. 
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coming  to  put  a  daughterly  little  hand  over 
the  older  woman’s.  “Want  more  light? 
Your  books  have  come.” 

“I’m  much  better,  dear,”  said  Mrs. 
Phelps.  The  Boston  woman’s  tone  would 
always  be  incisive,  her  words  clear.  But  she 
kept  Manzanita’s  hand.  “I  think  I  will 
get  up  for  dinner.  I’ve  been  lying  here 
thinking  that  I’ve  wasted  quite  enough 
time,  if  we  are  to  have  a  wedding  here  be¬ 
fore  I  go  home - ” 

Manzanita  stared  at  her.  Then  she 
knelt  down  beside  the  bed  and  began  to 


On  a  certain  Thursday  afternoon,  a  lit¬ 
tle  over  a  year  later,  Mrs.  Phelps  happened 
to  be  alone  in  her  daughter’s  Boston  home. 
Cornelia  was  attending  the  regular  meeting 
of  a  small  informal  club  whose  reason  for 
bang  was  the  study  of  American  compKjsers. 
Mrs.  Phelps  might  have  attended  this,  too, 
or  she  might  have  gone  to  several  other  club 
meetings,  or  she  might  have  been  playing 
cards,  or  making  calls;  but  she  had  been  a 
little  bit  out  of  humor  with  all  these  things 
of  late,  and  hence  was  alone  in  the  great, 
silent  house.  The  rain  was  falling  heavily 
outside,  and  in  the  library  there  was  a  great 
coal  fire. 

Cornelia  was  always  out  in  the  after¬ 
noons.  She  belonged  to  a  great  many 
dubs,  social,  literary,  musical,  and  civic 
dubs,  and  card  clubs.  Cornelia  was  an  ex¬ 
ceptionally  capable  young  woman.  She 
had  two  nice  children,  in  the  selection  of 
whose  governesses  and  companions  she  ex¬ 
ercised  very  keen  judgment,  and  she  had  a 
fine  husband — a  Harvard  man,  of  course — 
a  silent,  sweet-tempered  man  some  years 
her  senior,  whose  one  passion  in  life  was  his 
yacht,  and  whose  great  desire  was  that  his 
wife  and  children  should  have  everything 
in  life  of  the  very  best. 

The  library  in  her  beautiful  home,  where 
her  mother  was  sitting  now,  was  like  all 
the  other  drawing-rooms  Cornelia  entered. 
Its  mahogany  reading-table  bore  a  costly 
lamp,  and  was  crossed  by  a  strip  of  wonder¬ 
ful  Chinese  embroidery.  There  were  heavy 
antique  brass  candlesticks  on  the  mantel, 
flanking  a  great  mirror  whose  carved  frame 
showed  against  its  gold  rare  touches  of 
Florentine  blue.  The  rugs  on  the  floor  were 
adlken  blend  of  Oriental  tones;  the  books 
in  the  cases  were  bound  in  full  leather.  An 
oil  portrait  of  Taylor  hung  where  his  wife’s 


dutiful  eyes  would  often  find  it;  lovely  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  children  filled  silver  frames,  on 
a  low  bookcase. 

Eleanor,  the  ten-year-old,  presently  came 
into  the  room,  with  Fraulein  Hinz  following 
her.  Eleanor  was  a  nice  child,  and  the  only 
young  life  in  the  house  since  Taylor,  Junior, 
had  been  sent  off  to  boarding-school. 

“Here  you  are,  grandmother,”  said  she, 
with  a  kiss.  “Uncle  Edward  brought  us 
home.  It’s  horrid  out.  Several  of  the  girls 
didn’t  come  at  all  to-day.” 

“And  what  have  you  to  do  now,  dear?” 
Mrs.  Phelps  knew  she  had  something  to  do. 

“German  for  to-morrow.  But  it’s  easy. 
And  then  Dorothy’s  coming  over,  for 
mama  is  going  out.  We’ll  do  our  history 
together,  and  have  dinner  up-stairs.” 

“That’s  nice,”  said  Mrs.  Phelps,  claim¬ 
ing  another  kiss  before  the  child  went 
away.  She  had  grown  quite  used  to  see¬ 
ing  Eleanor  only  for  a  moment  now  and 
then. 

When  she  was  alone  again  she  sat  staring 
dreamily  into  the  fire,  and  a  smile  kept  com¬ 
ing  and  going  in  her  eyes.  She  had  left 
Manzanita’s  letter  up-stairs,  but,  after  all, 
she  knew  the  ten  closely  covered  pages  by 
heart.  It  had  come  a  week  ago,  and  had 
been  read  several  times  a  day  since.  It 
was  a  wonderful  letter. 

They  wanted  her — in  California.  In 
fact,  they  had  always  wanted  her,  from  the 
day  she  came  away.  She  had  stayed  to 
see  the  new  house  built,  and  had  stayed 
for  the  wedding,  and  then  had  come  back 
to  Boston  thinking  her  duty  to  Austin 
done,  and  herself  free  to  take  up  the  old 
•  life  with  a  clear  conscience. 

But  almost  the  first  letters  from  the 
rancho  demanded  her!  Little  Rafael  had 
painfully  written  to  know  where  he  could 
find  this  poem  and  that  to  which  she  had 
introduced  him.  Marty  had  sent  her  a 
bird’s  nest,  running  over  with  ants  when  it 
was  opened  in  Cornelia’s  breakfast-room; 
but  he  never  knew  that.  Jose  had  written 
for  advice  as  to  seeds  for  Manzanita’s  gar¬ 
den.  And  Austin  had  written  that  he 
missed  her — it  was  “rotten”  not  to  find 
Mater  waiting  for  them  when  they  came 
back  from  their  honeymoon. 

But  best  of  all,  Manzanita  had  written, 
and  ah,  it  was  sweet  to  be  wanted  as  Man¬ 
zanita  wanted  her!  News  of  all  the  neigh¬ 
bors,  of  the  women  at  the  mine,  pres^ 
wild-flowers,  scrape  of  new  gowns,  and 
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questions  of  every  sort — Manzanita’s  let¬ 
ters  brimmed  with  them.  “Mother  Phelps” 
could  have  her  own  rooms,  her  own  bath; 
she  could  have  anything  she  liked,  but  she 
must  come  back! 

“  I  am  the  only  woman  here  at  the  house,” 
WTOte  Manzanita,  “and  it’s  no  fun.  I’d 
go  about  ever  so  much  more  if  you  were 
here  to  go  with  me.  I  want  to  start  a  club 
for  the  women  at  the  mine,  but  I  never 
belonged  to  a  club,  and  I  don’t  know  how. 
Rose  Harrison  wants  you  to  come  on  in 
time  for  her  wedding,  and  Alice  has  a  new 
baby.  And  old  Mrs.  Labaree  says  to  tell 
you - ” 

And  so  on  and  on.  They  didn’t  forget 
her,  on  the  Yerba  Buena,  as  the  months 
went  by.  Mrs.  Phelps  grew  to  look  eagerly 
for  the  letters.  And  now  came  this  one, 
and  the  greatest  news  in  the  world!  And 
now — it  was  as  it  should  be — Manzanita 
wanted  her  more  than  ever! 

Cornelia  came  in  upon  her  happy  musing, 
to  kiss  her  mother,  send  her  own  hat  and  furs 
up-stairs,  ring  for  tea,  and  turn  on  the 
lights,  all  in  the  space  of  some  sixty  sec¬ 
onds. 

“It  was  so  interesting  to-day,  Mater,” 
reported  Cornelia.  “Cousin  Emily  ask^ 
for  you,  and  Edith  and  the  Butlers  sent 
love.  Alice  is  giving  a  bridge  lunch  for 
Mrs.  Harye;  she’s  come  up  for  Frances’s 
wedding  on  the  tenth.  And  Anna’s  mother 
is  better;  the  nurse 'says  you  can  see  her  on 
Wednesday.  Don’t  forget  the  Shaw  lec¬ 
ture  Wednesday,'. though.  And  there’s  to 
be  a  meeting  of. this  auxiliary  of  the  polit¬ 
ical  study  club — I  don’t  know’  what  it’s  all 
about,  but  one  feels  one  must  go.  I  de¬ 
clare,”  Cornelia'  poured  a  second  cup, 
“next  winter  I’m  going  to  try  to  do  less. 
There  isn’t  a 'single  rhoming  or  afternoon 
that  I’m  .hot  attending  some  meeting  or 
going  to':soBne  affair.  Between  pure  milk 
and  politics  and  charities  and  luncheons — 
it’s  just  too' much!  Belle  says  that  w’omen 
do  all  the  work  of  the  world,  in  these 
days - ’L- 

“  And  yet  we  don’t  get  at  anything,”  said 
Mrs.  Phelps,  in  her  brisk,  impatient  little 
way.  “I  attend  meetings,  I  listen  to  re¬ 
ports,  I  sit  on  boards — but  what  comes  of 
it  all!  Trained  nurses  and  paid  w’orkers  do 
all  the  actual  work - ” 

“But,  mother  dear,  a  great  deal  will 
come  of  it  all,”  Cornelia  was  mildly  re¬ 
proachful.  “You  couldn’t  inspect  babies 


and  do  nursing  yourself,  dear!  Investi¬ 
gating  and  tabulating  and  reporting  are 
very  difficult  things  to  do.” 

“Sometimes  I  think,  Cornelia,  that  the 
world  was  much  pleasanter  for  women 
when  things  were  more  primitive.  When 
they  just  had  households  and  babies  to 
look  out  for,  when  every  one  was  personally 
needed” 

“Mother  dear!”  Cornelia  protested  in¬ 
dulgently.  “Then  we  haven’t  progressed 
at  all  since  Mayflower  days?” 

“Oh,  perhaps  we  have!”  Mrs.  Phelps 
shrugged  doubtfully.  “  But  I  am  sometimes 
sorry,”  she  went  on,  half  to  herself,  “that 
birth  and  wealth  and  position  have  kept 
me  all  my  life  from  real  things!  I  can’t 
help  my  friends  in  sickness  or  trouble,  Cor¬ 
nelia;  I  don’t  know  what’s  coming  on  my 
own  table  for  dinner,  or  what  the  woman 
next  door  looks  like!  I  can  only  keep  on  the 
surface  of  things,  dressing  a  certain  way, 
eating  certain  things,  writing  notes,  send¬ 
ing  flowers,  making  calls!” 

“All  of  which  our  class — the  rich  and 
cultivated  people  of  the  world — have  been 
struggling  to  achieve  for  generations!”  Cor¬ 
nelia  reminded  her.  “Do  you  mean  you 
would  like  to  be  a  laborer’s  mother.  Mater, 
with  all  sorts  of  disgusting  economies  to 
practise,  and  all  sorts  of  inconveniences  to 
contend  with?  ” 

“Yes,  perhaps  I  would!”  her  mother 
laughed  defiantly. 

“I  can  see  you’ve  had  another  letter 
from  California,”  said  Cornelia,  pleasant¬ 
ly,  after  a  puzzled  moment.  “You  are 
still  a  pioneer  in  spite  of  the  ten  generations, 
mother.  Austin’s  wife  \snot  &  lady,  Austin 
is  absolutely  different  from  what  he  was, 
the  people  out  there  are  actually  common, 
and  yet,  just  because  they  like  to  have  you, 
and  think  you  are  intelligent  and  instruct¬ 
ive,  you  want  to  go.  Go,  if  you  want  to, 
but  I  will  think  you  are  mad  if  you  do!  A 
girl  who  confused  ‘La  Bohfime’  with  ‘The 
Bohemian  Girl,’  and  wants  an  enlarged 
crayon  portrait  of  Austin  in  her  drawing¬ 
room!  Really,  it’s — well,  it’s  remarkable 
to  me.  I  don’t  know  what  you  see  in  it!” 

“Crayon  portraits  used  to  be  considered 
quite  attractive,  and  may  be  again,”  said 
Mrs.  Phelps  mildly,  “and  some  day  your 
children  will  think  Puccini  and  Strauss  as 
old-fashioned  as  you  think  ‘Faust’  and 
Offenbach.  But  there  are  other  things, 
like  the  things  that  a  woman  loves  to  do 
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when  her  children  are  grown,  and  her  hus¬ 
band  is  dead,  that  never  change!” 

Cornelia  was  silent,  frankly  puzzled. 
“Wouldn’t  you  rather  do  nothing  than 
take  up  the  stupid,  routine  work  of  a  wom¬ 
an  who  has  no  money,  no  position,  and  no 
education?”  she  asked  presently. 

“I  don’t  believe  I  would,”  her  mother 
answered,  smiling.  “Perhaps  I’ve  changed. 
Or  perhaps  I  never  sat  down  and  seriously 
thought  things  out  before.  I  took  it  for 
granted  that  our  way  of  doing  things  was 
the  only  way.  Of  course  I  don’t  expect 
every  one  to  see  it  as  I  do.  But  it  seems 
to  me  now  that  I  belong  there.  When  she 
first  called  me  ‘Mother  Pheljjs’  it  made 
me  angry,  but  what  sweeter  thing  could 
she  have  said,  after  all?  She  has  no  mother, 
and  she  needs  one,  now.  I  don’t  think  you 
have  ever  needed  me  in  your  life,  Cornelia 
— actually  needed  me,  my  hands  and  my 
eyes  and  my  brain.” 

“Oh,  you  are  incorrigible!”  said  Cornelia, 
still  with  an  air  of  lenience.  “  Now — ”  she 
stooped  for  a  kiss — “we’re  going  out  to¬ 
night,  so  I  brought  you  ‘The  Patrician’  to 
read — it’s  charming.  And  you  read  it,  and 
be  a  good  mother,  and  don’t  think  any  more 


about  going  out  to  stay  on  that  awful,  un-  I 
civilized  ranch.  I’ll  come  in  and  see  you  | 
when  I’m  dressed.”  I 

And  she  was  gone.  But  Mrs.  Phelps  felt  I 
that  enough  had  been  said  to  make  her  begin  | 
to  realize  that  she  was  serious,  and  she  con-  I 
tentedly  resumed  her  dreaming  .  p 

The  years,  many  or  few,  stretched  pleav  | 
antly  before  her.  She  smiled  into  the  coals. 

She  was  still  young  enough  to  enjoy  the 
thought  of  service,  of  healthy  fatigue,  of 
busy  days  and  quiet  evenings,  and  long 
nights  of  deep  sleep,  with  slumbering  Yerba 
Buena  lying  beneath  the  moon  outside  her 
open  window.  There  would  be  Austin 
close  beside  her,  and  other  friends  almost 
as  near,  to  whom  she  would  be  sometimes 
necessary,  and  always  welcome. 

And  there  would  be  Manzanita,  and  the 
child — and  after  a  while  other  children. 
There  would  be  little  bibs  to  tie,  little  pray¬ 
ers  to  hear,  deep  consultations  over  teeth 
and  measles,  over  morals  and  manners. 
And  who  but  grandmother  could  fill 
grandmother’s  place? 

Mrs.  Phelps  leaned  back  in  her  chair 
and  shut  her  eyes.  She  saw  visions .  After  a 
while  a  tear  slipped  from  between  her  lashes. 


WILDERNESS 

BY  HILDEGARDE  HAWTHORNE 

Within  white  walls  a  garden  lay. 

Close-hid  from  all  who  walked  that  way. 

Its  sheltered  sweetness  seen  of  none 

Save  the  wand’ring  moon  and  the  marching  sun. 

The  high  winds  traveled  overhead; 

They  barely  shook  the  rose’s  head 
Or  bowed  the  lily’s  stalk. 

And  just  where  flow’er-edged  walk  met  walk 
A  fountain  whisp>ered  like  a  child. 

While  the  crowding  blossoms  listened  and  smiled. 
Breathed  and  smiled. 

Each  evening,  in  the  aftermath 

Of  rose  and  gold,  along  the  path 

A  woman  came  to  linger  where 

The  fountain  murmured  its  child-voice  prayer. 

But  the  wild  wind  that  traveled  high 

Beat  on  her  heart  as  it  passed  by. 

Sobbing  a  name  she  knew  .  .  . 

The  flowers  p>aled  to  a  deadly  hue. 

And  the  fountain  muttered  like  the  sea. 

Or  drifting  rain  on  a  barren  lea — 

A  haunted  lea. 


/ 


LITTLE  STORIES  OF  REAL  LIFE 


THE  FICTION  AND  THE  FACT 

BY  MELVILLE  CHATER 


OWADAYS  the  masses  take  their 
fiction  condensed  on  a  sheet,  in 
the  dark.  In  less  thaii  ten  min¬ 
utes,  by  the  laws  of  motion-pic¬ 
ture  romance,  fire-fighter  Bill  unsuccessfully 
WOOS  Masie,  the  beautiful  telephone-girl, 
is  rediscovered  on  duty  with  an  alarm 
being  turned  in,  dashes  away  on  the  truck 
to  ^e  burning  tenement,  bears  Masie 
through  the  sixth-story  window,  sustaining 
injuries,  is  visited  by  her  at  the  hospital, 
and — “Heroism  Rewarded”  flits  upon  the 
sheet — weds  her  amid  a  congestion  of 
friends  and  rubber-plants;  while  the  adapta¬ 
ble  “professor”  at  the  piano,  having  ram¬ 
bled  through  “All  That  I  Want  Is  Love,” 
“When  I  Walk,  I  Walk  with  Billy,”  Men¬ 
delssohn’s  “Spring  Song,”  and  “Everybody’s 
Doing  It  Now,”  strikes  the  wedding-march 
chords  as  the  house-lights  leap  up. 

Now,  be  it  known  to  you  that  before  you 
witnessed  “Heroism  Rewarded,”  certain 
people  met  in  a  committee-room,  put  this 
film  through  its  paces,  and  decided  whether 
or  not  it  was  a  proper  thing  for  you  to  see. 
Gravely  they  debated  as  to  its  influence 
on  you  for  good  or  evil;  they  visualized  you 
as  something  like  a  shop)-girl,  an  inebriated 
thug,  an  impressionable  adolescent,  an  en¬ 
fant  terrible,  a  convict,  and  a  child  in  arms, 
all  rolled  into  one;  and  they  referred  to  you 
as  the  Average  Spectator.  Finally,  by  vot¬ 
ing  for  or  against  the  public  production  of 
the  film,  they  expressed  their  conviction  as 
a  Fact. 

The  only  trouble  with  this  procedure  is 

10 


that  the  Average  Spectator  is  such  a  vola¬ 
tile  creature  that  one  can  not  depend  upon 
his  moral  nature’s  reacting  as  per  schedule, 
nor  prophesy  as  to  the  same.  But  our  audi¬ 
ence  has  paid  its  money  and  wants  its 
photo-play.  Down  with  the  house-lights! 
Start  the  machine!  Br-r-rl 

We  discern  four  social  expierts,  armed 
with  blank  votes,  sitting  in  semi-darkness. 
At  the  other  end  of  the  committee-room, 
‘^The  Evil  that  Men  do — Scopograph  Co.” 
flits  on  the  sheet,  dissolving  into:  “Molly, 
discontented,  leaves  home,"  which  in  turn 
gives  place  to  a  young  girl  washing  dishes, 
feeding  poultry,  quarreling  with  the  old 
folks,  and  rushing  angrily  into  her  own 
room,  from  whence  she  reissues  with  a 
straw  suit-case  and  a  proud  smile,  and 
boards  the  city-bound  train  at  Peapack  Sta¬ 
tion,  N.  J. 

Next,  in  a  small,  squalid  room  Molly  clips 
from  a  newspaper  —  “Salesgirls  Wanted: 
Apply  Bingle’s  Big  Store,  Sixth  Avenue” 
— and  is  instantly  seen,  with  a  tired, 
overworked  look,  serving  customers  from 
behind  the  cut-glass  counter  past  which 
strolls  handsome  Jack  Bingle,  of  the  frock 
coat,  silk  hat,  and  evilly  rolling  eye,  show¬ 
ing  his  fiancee,  Alice  Medford,  in  seal¬ 
skins  and  picture-hat,  through  his  father’s 
store.  Alice  looks  at  marked-down  shirt¬ 
waists  while  Jack  leans  upon  the  cut-glass 
counter,  ogling  Molly,  who,  having  declined 
to  joy-ride  in  his  limousine  that  evening, 
walks  homeward  counting  over  her  four  dol¬ 
lars  p)er  week;  pauses  in  front  of  a  theatre, 
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can’t  afford  it;  she  is  sp)oken  to  but  re¬ 
pulses  the  speaker;  then  passes  an  E^t  Side 
dance-hall  which  gay  young  couples  are 
entering,  and  follows  them  into  a  scene  of 
lights  and  merriment  where  Kid  Devine,  the 
flashily  dressed  gang-leader  of  the  quarter, 
invites  her  to  di^k  with  him,  just  as  Jack 
Bingle — who  has  pursued  Molly  thither — 
sidles  leeringly  up  and  takes  her  arm. 
The  two  men  scowl,  blows  pass,  then  Bingle 
whips  out  a  revolver  and  leads  forth  Molly, 
the  fatally  fascinated  victim  of  his  smooUi, 
suave  smile. 

There  flashes  upon  the  sheet  **  Three 
months  later:  deserted,"  and  we  see  Molly, 
p>oorly  dressed  and  anguishing,  refused  ad¬ 
mittance  at  Bingle’s  front  door,  from 
whence  she  staggers  down  the  steps,  rolling 
reckless  eyes,  just  as  Kid  Devine  walks  up. 
Once  in  Devine’s  power,  she  is  forced  to 
support  him  by  shoplifting,  the  proceeds 
of  which,  she  soon  learns,  are  spent  on  one 
-  yoimger  and  fairer  than 
herself.  On  her  knees 
she  begs  him  not  to 
throw  her  over;  but  the 
heartless  Kid  takes  her 
out  on  a  Coney  Island 
excursion  boat,  and 
does  so.  Coming  up  for 
the  last  time,  she  is 
hauled  aboard  a  private 
.yacht  and  finds  herself 
in  the  presence  of  Alice 
Medford,  to  whom  she 
pantomimes  her  story — 
flannel-clad  Bingle  'en¬ 
tering  just  in  time  to 
quail  beneath  her  gest¬ 
ure,  “  That  is  the  man !” 

General  recoil.  Under 
Alice’s  scornfully  lev¬ 
eled  forefinger,  Bingle 
slinks  off  like  a  whipped 
cur. 

There  flashes  upon 
the  sheet  the  final  cap¬ 
tion,  “Sisters,"  and  we 
see  the  two  deceived 
women,  hatless  and 
happy,  shelling  peas  on 
the  steps  of  Alice’s 
shack  in  the  Catskills, 
and  vowing  eternal 
sisterhood. 

The  buzzing  ceases, 
the  lights  spring  up, 


the  committee  engages  in  earnest  argument. 

“Its  influence  for  good  with  the  shop¬ 
girl  class,”  declares  one  man,  “is  simply  incal¬ 
culable.  It  reveals  the  seamy  side  of  life 
shows  that  one  downw’ard  step  leads  to  an¬ 
other.  How  many  a  working-girl  might  be 
dissuaded  from  entering  some  ‘tough’ 
dance-hall  merely  by  having  seen  this  pic¬ 
ture?  ” 

“But,”  interrupts  a  woman,  “what  of  its 
reaction  on  a  wealthy,  idle  young  fellow 
such  as  the  department-store  man?  Why, 
it  would  simply  remind  him  of  the  shop¬ 
girl’s  inadequate  wage,  her  craving  for 
amusement,  her  susceptibility  to  tempta¬ 
tion.  Its  influence  upon  him  would  be  bad, 
unqualifiedly  bad.” 

“Ah,  but  the  story’s  beautiful  ending!” 
observes  a  clerical  -  looking  gentleman. 
“Sisterhood!  How  many  a  wealthy,  self¬ 
ish  yoimg  woman,  such  as  Alice  Me^ord, 
might  have  her  eyes  opened  by  this  picture 
— might  go  forth  awak¬ 
ened,  warmed  with 
sympathy  toward  her 
less  fortunate  wage- 
earning  sister  who  ser¬ 
ves  her  from  behind  the 
counter!  Yes,  it’s  a 
splendid  moral  lesson!” 

“Not  at  aU!”  ex¬ 
claims  a  woman  hotly. 
“The  villain  experi¬ 
ences  neither  retribu¬ 
tion  nor  remorse.  He 
enslaves  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  girl,  lives  on  her 
profits  of  shoplifting, 
attempts  to  drown  her, 
and  goes  scot-free.  I 
can  imagine  a  so-called 
‘  tough  ’  character,  such 
as  Devine,  witnessing 
this  film  and  going 
forth  with  a  callous 
laugh,  even  more  hard¬ 
ened  and  brutalized 
than  before.  I  can  im¬ 
agine - ” 

But  let  us  leave  them 
to  their  well-meant  im¬ 
aginings.  Enough  of 
fiction:  let  us  confront 
the  Fact.  The  film  of 
our  narrative  makes  an 
instantaneous  skip  of 
one  week,  and  we  are 


A  TAWDRY  POSTER,  FEATURING  “THE 
EVIL  THAT  HEN  DO,"  FASCINATED  HER. 


“you  LEAVE  THAT 
TO  ME— see!”  he 
SAID  IN  AN  indig¬ 
nantly  protec¬ 
tive  TONE. 


introduced  to  a  flesh -and -blood  reality 
named  May  Whelan. 

May  was  as  industrious  and  steady  a  girl 
as  ever  worked  in  the  Enormous  Emporium, 
and  carried  her  pay-envelope  straight  home 
to  her  widowed  mother  every  Saturday 
evening.  But  the  long  departmental  day, 
relieved  only  by  nightly  perusals  of  some 
newspapier’s  heart-throb  column,  followed 
by  retirement  to  bed,  is  apt  to  engender 
dull  gray  mists  of  dissatisfaction  in  the 
brain  of  a  sixteen-year-old  girl.  May  had 
never  even  known  the  excitement  of  having 
a  regular  avenue-walking,  waist-encircling 
“steady;”  consequently  when,  on  one  par- 
'ticular  evening,  she  went  to  a  motion- 
picture  show,  she  was  alone.  A  tawdry 
poster,  featuring  “The  Evil  That  Men  Do — 
Special  To-day,”  fascinated  her.  She  en-’ 
tered  and  beheld  the  story  of  Molly. 

To  her  it  was  absorbing,  compelling,  be¬ 
cause  absolutely  real.  She  saw  Molly,  the 
tired-faced  employee,  and  she  recognized 
herself;  she  watched  her  trudge  homeward, 
gazing  wistfully  at  theatre  entrances,  and 
she  ^ew  just  how  Molly  felt.  The  care¬ 
fully  prepared  “moral”  of  the  photo-play 
was  soon  forgotten;  but  upon  her  imagina¬ 
tion  one  scene  lay  deeply  seared — the  dance- 
hall  scene.  With  the  insatiable  curiosity  of 
the  inexpierienced.  May  drank  in  its  every 
detail— the  gaily  pivoting  couples,  the 
showy  dresses,  the  hilarious  abandon. 
Yes,  at  last  she  had  beheld  it,  the  thing 
which  Nellie  Neil — who  always  arrived  at 
the  store  yawning  and  heavy-eyed — referred 
to  as  “a  real  swell  time,  last  night.” 


Throughout  the  morrow,  even  when 
May’s  hands  were  busiest,  her  thoughts 
fluttered  moth-like  about  the  memory  of 
the  dance-hall  scene.  That  night,  after  sup¬ 
per,  she  leaned  on  the  window-sill,  breathing 
wafts  of  the  newly  budded  April,  with  a 
gnawing  imrest  in '  her  heart.  Below,  a 
piano-organ  was  thrumming  a  popular 
waltz.  Its  strains  smote  her  poignantly  as 
with  the  magic  of  a  love-potion.  She 
jumpied  up  and  reached  for  her  hat. 

“My,  but  it’s  hot  in  here ! ”  she  said  to  her 
mother.  “I’m*  going  to  walk  around  the 
block.” 

As  she  gained  the  street  the  organ- 
strains  burst  upon  her,  crescendo.  May 
knew  no  more  of  dancing  than  Nellie  had 
shown  her,  at  odd  moments,  in  the  store 
basement,  but  her  young  blo^  was  an  apt 
prompter.  She  began  to  pace  up  and  down 
the  sidewalk,  her  head  and  shoulders  sway¬ 
ing  slightly  in  time  with  the  music.  A 
couple,  boy  and  girl,  brushed  past  her,  call¬ 
ing  to  another  pair  who  were  seat^  on 
some  near-by  steps. 

“Come  on,  if  you’re  going  to  the  racket! 
It’s  at  Shulto’s  dance-haJl.” 

Suddenly  last  night’s  picture,  all  the 
jollity  and  garish  excitement  of  the  dance- 
hall  scene,  took  possession  of  the  girl’s  mind. 
Youth,  music,  the  spring  night  swayed  her 
senses,  prompting  to  the  “real  swell  time” 
that  she  had  never  experienced.  May  cast 
one  glance  up  at  her  mother’s  window,  then 
hurried  across  to  the  avenue,  in  the  wake  of 
the  couple  who  would  act  unconsciously  as 
her  guides. 
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Shulto’s  dance-hall  was  not  overprepos¬ 
sessing  either  as  to  appearance  or  patronage. 
A  floorful  of  boisterous  men  and  tawdnly 
dressed  women,  a  smoke-laden  atmosphere, 
and  an  anteroom  with  small  tables  at  which 
drinks  were  served — these  were  its  attrac¬ 
tions.  On  the  outskirts  of  the  half-time 
dancing  lounged  Kid  Carlin,  a  thick-set, 
flashily  attired  young  man  of  local  noto¬ 
riety,  regarding  the  scene  with  sullen  indif¬ 
ference.  As  a  connoisseur  might  survey  a 
collection  of  cheap  bric-i-brac,  even  so  Mr. 
Carlin  took  stock  of  the  women-dancers. 

“A  bunch  of  old  pikers!”  he  muttered 
imgallantly. 

Presently  the  Kid  straightened,  as  with 
sudden  interest.  Across  the  room  there 
was  a  strange  girl,  one  of  a  type  not  com¬ 
monly  seen  in  Shulto’s.  Young,  pretty, 
quietly  dressed,  she  stood  watching  the 
scene  mth  bright  eyes,  her  fresh  face  aglow 
^•ith  excitement.  What  was  she  doing  there 
— this  girl  who  taxed  his  powers  of  classifica¬ 
tion?  Adjusting  his  lurid  necktie  and  ex¬ 
periencing  sensations  of  courtesy  quite  for¬ 
eign  to  his  breast,  the  Kid  swaggered  across 
the  floor  and,  vernacularly  speaking,  “bored 
in.” 

He  was  laboriously  polite,  although  con¬ 
scious  of  not  knowing  just  what  to  say. 
Alternately  the  girl  th^led  with  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  the  scene  and  relapsed  into  tongue- 
tied  bashfulness.  She  said  “Please,”  and 
“Thanks,”  and  “Yes,  sir,”  and  the  Kid  al¬ 
most  gasped  when,  wishing  to  address  her  as 
Flossie,  l^tty,  or  Pearl,  as  the  case  might  be, 
he  was  met  by  the  timid  reply  that  her 
name  was  Miss  Whelan.  And,  above  all, 
her  shyly  drooping  glances  told  him  that  she 
trusted  him  and  was  glad,  yes,  grateful, 
for  his  protecting  presence — whereat  Mr. 
Carlin  felt,  somehow,  unwarrantedly  pleased 
and  proud. 

Presently,  Gus,  the  floor-manager,  walked 
across  and  said  to  him:  “Take  your  friend 
inside  for  a  drink  ‘on  the  house.’”  With 
offensive  familiarity  he  turned  to  May: 
“Ain’t  you  thirsty,  Kiddo?” 

With  an  iridi^antly  protective  sense, 
at  which  he  would  have  scoffed  had  it  been 
labeled  chivalry,  Mr.  Carlin  sprang  to  his 
feet. 

“You  leave  that  to  me — see?”  he  said 
almost  menacingly. 

When  Gus  h^  retreated,  Carlin  turned 
to  May,  a  burning  question  on  his  tongue. 
“Say,”  he  muttered  awkwardly,  “have 


you — have  you  ever  been  here  before?” 

Half  in  surprise,  half  guiltily,  she  shook 
her  head. 

“Do  you  dr - ”  He  swallowed  hard. 

“I  mean,  are  you  thirsty.  Miss  Whelan?” 

She  smiled  her  thanks.  “  I  think  I’ll  take 
a  raspberry  soda,  please.” 

A  man  and  two  women  who  stood  near  by 
were  casting  amused  glances  in  May’s  di- 
rection.  A  loud  guffaw  and  some  feminine 
giggles  greeted  her  announcement.  The 
Kid’s  ears  flamed  scarlet,  and  the  dormant 
bulldog  growled  within  him. 

“A  ra-aspberry  soda!”  he  annoimced  m 
imnecessarily  loud  tones.  “I’ll  get  you  one 
right  off.  Miss  Whelan.” 

He  escorted  her  to  a  secluded  nook  and, 
explaining  that  he  would  return  immedi¬ 
ately,  departed  for  the  comer  drug-store. 

Now,  just  after  the  Kid  vanished,  a  tall, 
well-dressed  yoimg  man  observed  May  seated 
alone  and  was  simultaneously  observed  by 
her.  To  her  surprise,  she  recognized  young 
Mr.  George  Barnes,  whose  father  own^  the 
Enormous  Emporium.  Young  Barnes, 
after  leading  an  idle,  dissipated  life  abroad 
— so  the  nunor  ran — ^had  engaged  himself 
to  Miss  Adler,  the  wealthy  heiress,  whom 
May  had  once  beheld,  proud  and  befurred, 
sweeping  through  the  store.  Now  she  saw 
that  young  Barnes  had  recognized  her,  and 
was  smiling  at  her  pleasantly. 

Ten  minutes  later,  as  ^e  Kid  hurried 
back  with  a  raspberry  soda,  he  espied  a  red 
motor-car  anchored  outside  of  Shulto’s. 
Regaining  the  floor,  he  beheld  May  chat-, 
ting  pleasantly  with  a  young  man  who,  he 
instantly  divined,  was  the  owner  of  that 
motor-car.  Such  evidence,  coupled  with  the 
stranger’s  well-tailored  apjiearance  and 
self-assured  air,  marked  him  as  one  to  be 
hated  on  sight  with  a  deadly  class-rancor. 
Yes,  the  Kid  instantly  recognized  him  as  a 
debonair,  dissolute  sdon  of  wealth  who 
was  there  with  the  fell  intent  of  dazzling 
some  poor  working  girl  with  the  tale  of  his 
millions.  Very  methodically  he  set  down 
his  glass  of  raspberry  soda  in  the  ante¬ 
room,  then  crossed  the  floor  and  faced  the 
couple.  Favoring  the  stranger  with  a  pug¬ 
nacious  stare,  he  took  May’s  arm. 

“Come  on  inside  and  ^ve  that  drink,” 
he  said. 

The  stranger  turned  upon  the  Kid  a  cold, 
impassive  glance.  Apparently  the  opinion 
he  formed  was  not  a  flattering  one.  He 
took  May’s  other  arm. 
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“You  will  stay  with 
me,”  he  said  decisively. 

“It’s  Mr.  Barnes,” 
stammered  May,  ap¬ 
prehensively.  “I  work 
in  his  father’s  store. 

He’s  going  to  take  me  /''“N 

home  in  his  automo-  iP  ) 

bue.” 

Villainy  unmasked!  Axi 

Ha-ha! 

The  Kid  approached  ,  ^ 

his  rival  with  craned  ! 

neck  and  clenched  fists.  ! 

“Take  nothin’!”  he  j 

lowered.  “You - !”  1 

His  well-aimed  blow  | 

was  answered  by  an-  ^ 

other.  With  all  the 
rapidity  of  a  motion-picture,  knockdowns 
were  exchanged,  chairs  were  lifted,  chande¬ 
liers  were  smashed,  tumult  reigned,  passers- 
by  on  the  pavement  shouted  that  some  one 
up-stairs  was  killing  some  one,  and  OflScer 
O’Brien,  with  drawn  night-stick,  rushed  on 
the  scene. 

The  affair  terminated  at  the  night  court, 
an  hour  later.  Meanwhile  the  chauffeur 
had  driven  to  the  Barnes  residence,  had 
found  Miss  Adler  with  her  future  parents-in- 
law,  and  had  very  unwisely  broken  the  news 
in  her  presence.  Before  the  hearing  was 
over,  she  entered  the  court-room,  slipped  an 
arm  through  her  fiance’s,  and  visited  May 
with  a  vitriolic  glance. 

“And  Judge” — thus  the  Kid  concluded 
his  testimony — “maybe  I’m  known  as  a 
bad  lot,  as  the  cop  says,  but  I  ain’t  going  to 
stand  by  and  see  no  millionaire  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  a  poor  workin’  girl,  even  if  he  is  her 
Ix^’s  son.” 

“Your  Honor,”  stammered  young 
Barnes,  “I  fear  I  am  somewhat  misrepre¬ 
sented.  Realizing  that  the  recreations  of 
our  girl-employees  are  inadequate,  often 
demoralizing,  I  have  recently  undertaken 
an  investigation  of  the  dance-hall  problem. 
To-night  I  encountered  Miss  Whelan,  one 
of  our  saleswomen,  in  a  resort  of  obviously 
rough  character.  Feeling  a  personal  respon¬ 
sibility,  I  urged  her  to  let  me  drive  her  home. 
When  this  young  man  asked  her  to  drink 
with  him,  of  course  I  interfered.” 

May,  who  was  in  tears,  elucidated  the  mis¬ 
understanding  with  a  faltered,  “Raspberry 
soda,  your  Honor.” 

When  the  judge  had  annoimced  “Dis- 


“l  HAVE  RECENTLY  UN¬ 
DERTAKEN  AN  INVESTI¬ 
GATION  OF  THE  DANCE- 
HALL  PROBLEM." 


missed!”  two  couples  left  the  scene,  one 
couple  in  a  red  motor-car,  the  other  on  foot. 

“You  see  what  comes  of  amateur  altru¬ 
ism,”  said  Miss  Adler  tartly,  as  she  leaned 
back  upon  the  cushions.  “Whatever  start¬ 
ed  you  to  investigating  dance-halls, 
George?” 

“Something  we  saw  together  the  other 
night,”  he  answered.  “Do  you  remember 
that  motion-picture  called  ‘The  Evil  That 
Men  Do’?  It  impressed  me  profoundly;  it 
made  me  realize  that  I  led  a  selfish,  thought¬ 
less  life  and  that  it  was  my  duty  to  ame¬ 
liorate  the  conditions  of  our  girl-employees. 
But,  really,  you  needn’t  have  been  so  harsh 
with  Miss  Whelan.  Remember  that,  hu- 
manitarianly  speaking,  you  are,  after  all, 
sisters.” 
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“That  film,”  returned  Miss  Adler  with 
withering  irony,  “impressed  me  just  as 
profoundly  as  it  did  you.  Only  in  quite  a 
different  way,  George.  I  realized  that  if 
the  engaged  girl  in  the  picture  had  had  one 
grain  of  sense,  she’d  have  put  her  foot  down 
long  before  her  fianc4  had  the  chance  to  be¬ 
come  interested  in  some  pretty  girl  in  his 
father’s  store.  George,  your  weakness  for 
chivalry  will  cause  serious  trouble  between 
us  yet.  Sisters!  If  you’ve  the  slightest  con¬ 
sideration  for  my  feelings  you’ll  have  that 
girl  discharged  to-morrow.” 

And  meanwhile,  as  the  other  couple 
neared  Miss  Whelan’s  home.  Kid  Carlin 
unbosomed  himself. 

“  I’ve  gone  with  a  pretty  hard  gang  all  my 
life,”  he  confessed,  “and  I’m  called  the 
toughest  guy  in  the  precinct.  But  if  you’ll 
be  my  friend  I’ll  cut  it  all  out,  honest !  You 
see,  I  got  a  kind  of  a  jolt  yesterday  that  set 
me  thinking,  for  the  first  time,  alMut  what 


a  working  girl  is  up  against  in  this  town, 
and  what  a  raw  deal  she  gets,  once  she’s 
down  and  out.  And  so  when  you  dropped 
in  to-night —  Say,  Miss  Whelan,  what 
took  you  into  a  rough-neck  joint  like  Shul- 
to’s,  anyway?” 

“I  saw  something  like  it  in  a  moving- 
picture,”  she  faltered.  “I  didn’t  know— 
I  just  wanted  to  see  what  those  dance-halls 
looked  like,  that’s  all.  But,  as  you  were 
saying?” 

“A^y,”  resmned  the  Kid  slowly,  as  they 
gained  May’s  doorstep,  “seeing  as  you  were 
a  lady,  I  thought  I’d  do  the  decent  thing, 
for  once  in  my  life,  and  steer  you  out  of 
harm’s  way.  Yes,  and  it  was  one  o’  them 
moving-pictures  that  gave  me  the  change  of 
heart,  as  you  might  say.  It  was  called 
‘The  Evil  He  Done,’  or  something  like  that. 
.  .  .  Then  Sunday  afternoon’s  all  right. 
Miss  Whelan?  We’ll  take  the  Coney  Island 
excursion  boat  and  have  a  real  swell  time.” 


WATCHING  GOD  GROW 

BY  EDMUND  VANCE  COOKE 

Are  your  nerves  as  a  harp  for  the  devil? 

Does  he  pick  at  the  strings  as  he  screechily  sings 
And  ask  you  to  join  in  his  revel? 

Are  you  barrenly  hurried  and  halted? 

Are  you  pettily  sieged  and  assaulted? 

Out  of  doors  with  you!  dig  in  the  yard! 

Be  a  grub  in  the  garden,  a  blade  in  the  sward! 
There’s  a  blue  sky  above  and  a  firm  earth  below. 

And  you’re  sure  of  them  both,  as  you  watch  things  grow. 

Is  your  God  but  a  mummified  man? 

Is  the  Universe  sick?  Is  Creation  a  trick, 

A  planless  and  pitiless  plan? 

Out  of  self  with  you!  look  through  the  years 
At  the  tempests  and  triumphs  and  tears! 

Look  backward  to  Chaos,  look  forward  to  Us, 

From  an  infinite  Minus  to  infinite  Plus, 

And  whatever  of  faith  or  of  unfaith  you  know. 

You  are  one  with  it  All,  as  you  watch  God  grow. 


STOCK  GAMBLING  THE  EXCUSE,  NOT 
THE  REASON 

As  nearly  as  I  can  make  out,  Mr.  Lawson’s 
chief  proposition  is  this:  The  high  cost  of  liv¬ 
ing  is  caused  by  direct  and  indirect  robbery  on 
the  Stock  Exchange.  Of  these,  the  indirect  rob¬ 
bery  is  much  the  more  important  as  regards  the 
general  public.  By  it,  excessive  stock  and  bond 
issues  are  created  through  the  “System’s” 
manipulations,  and  the  imeamed  profits  on 
watered  capital  cause  high  prices. 

Let  us  grant,  for  argument,  that  the  incre¬ 
ment  of  high  prices  does  go  ultimately  into  these 
excessive  profits.  Can  overcapitalization  be 
the  reason  for  high  profits?  Is  it  not  rather 
just  the  excuse  for  taking  high  profits  if  the 
chance  offers?  And  is  this  excuse  really  impor¬ 
tant? 

Individuals  or  corporations  may  evaluate 
themselves  as  high  as  they  please,  but  can  not 
get  any  higher  returns  on  that  account  unless 
by  virtue  of  powers  arising  independent  of 
the  evaluation  process.  I  would,  in  fact, 
hazard  the  guess  that,  when  any  such  powers 
exist,  the  business  will  be  found  in  the  last 
analysis  to  have  lost,  from  that  very  fact, 
its  truly  competitive  character;  and  further 
that  such  powers  arise  often  from  monopolistic 
control  of  real  capital  (the  “money  trust”). 

Such  control  of  capital,  as  also  the  direct  rob¬ 
bery  in  Stock-Exchange  gambling,  should  cer¬ 
tainly  be  curbed;  but  the  ability  to  issue  ficti¬ 
tious  capital  without  the  ability  to  extract 
profits  upon  it  (which  latter  ability  is  quite  a 
different  matter)  is  of  much  less  moment. 

Earlier  in  the  article  Mr.  Lawson  argues 
that  because  we  have  each  year  several  billions 
more  property  on  hand  than  the  year  before, 
we  ought  to  have  autcmatically  lower  prices; 
but  prices  are  made,  as  he  himself  suggests,  by 


matching  goods  with  a  circulating  medium,  and 
I  think  it  will  be  found  true  (as  nearly  as  statis¬ 
tics  can  show)  that  our  circulation  of  money 
and  credit  has  increased  proportionately  more 
than  our  wealth  of  ordinary  goods.  Moreover, 
the  price-level  pure  and  simple  is  of  rather 
academic  import,  and  the  high  cost  of  living 
that  hurts  us  is  rather  a  maladjustment  of  dif¬ 
ferent  sorts  of  prices,  wherein  direct  human 
labor  is  priced  down  and  the  products  of  human 
labor  are  priced  up. 

I  made  a  considerable  study  of  high  prices  a 
couple  of  years  ago  and  it  seemed  clear  to  me 
then  that  price  movements  in  different  countries 
corresponded  in  level  but  seldom  in  particular 
commodities,  and  that  this  international  price 
level  strikingly  paralleled  (if  proper  allowances 
are  made  for  various  factors)  the  supply  of 
money  metal.  The  present  high  price-level  all 
over  the  world  and  the  resulting  maladjustment 
between  fixed  and  variable  incomes  result  in 
excessive  profits  to  capitalists,  but  from  natural 
causes  and  not  primarily  from  any  trickery. 

TRICKERY  UNIMPORTANT 

The  case  with  labor  and  some  other  move¬ 
ments  is  deeply  affected  by  the  general  gold- 
caused  derangement  of  prices;  and  both  the 
slow  wage  advance  and  the  rapid  increase  of 
land  values  indicate  unfair  distribution  of  re¬ 
turns,  made  possible  primarily  by  natural 
causes  which  we  do  not  seem  to  know  enough 
to  circumvent  by  reforming  our  media  of  ex¬ 
change  on  the  one  hand,  or  by  reforming  our 
tax  system  on  the  other. 

In  the  case  of  raw  materials,  except  perhaps 
those  of  the  mines,  there  is  comparatively  little 
play  for  high  finance,  unless  it  be  by  produce- 
exchange  trickery  instead  of  the  Stock-Exchange 
trickery  which  Mr.  Lawson  exposes. 
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On  the  side  of  manufactured  goods  there  is 
more  room  for  the  System’s  machinations,  but 
any  sweeping  deductions  from  the  general  high 
cost  of  living  can  not  stand,  for  manufactui^ 
goods  have  often  risen  less  in  price  than  the 
raw  materials  composing  them.  The  prices  of 
trust-ruled.  System-ridden,  tariff-coddled  prod¬ 
ucts,  when  compared  with  prices  of  less  aris¬ 
tocratic  articles,  only  go  to  show  that  compar¬ 
ative  price  movements  alone  afford  scant  basis 
for  muckraking. 

There  remains  the  possibility — which  I  be¬ 
lieve  a  certainty — that  the  trusts  have  not 
passed  on  to  the  consumer  the  proper  share  of 
benefit  from  the  lessening  costs  of  production 
in  their  industries,  and  some  writers  have  been 
at  pains  to  blame  this  on  the  tariff  by  compar¬ 
ing  prices  of  American  goods  at  home  and  of 
American  goods  abroad.  The  mere  fact  that 
an  American  product  is  profitably  sold  abroad 
(whatever  the  price)  in  the  face  of  freight  costs 
and  perhaps  a  hostile  tariff,  is  plain  evidence 
that  tariff  protection  at  home  is  certainly  su¬ 
perfluous  and  probably  harmful. 

I  believe  that  Stock-Exchange  gambling 
should  be  stopped,  and  also  that  the  money 
power  of  Wall  Street  is  one  of  the  most  sinis¬ 
ter  forces  in  American  industry,  but  to  say 
that  juggling  with  stock  issues  and  stock  val¬ 
ues  is  the  cUef  cause  of  high-cost  living,  is  to 
me  no  such  A-B-C  proposition  as  Mr.  Lawson 
urges.  There  is  plenty  of  artifice  and  crime, 
as  well  as  blunder  and  force  of  circumstance, 
in  our  national  ills;  but  Mr.  Lawson,  being  so 
intimately  familiar  with  “frenzied  finance,”  ap¬ 
pears  to  fall  into  the  error  of  emphasizing 
rather  superficial  evidences  of  manipulations 
made  possible  only  by  more  deep-seated  weak¬ 
nesses  in  our  economic  and  political  structure. 

Washington,  D.  C.  G.  W.  H. 

QUO  USQUE  TANDEM? 

I  sat  down  rather  late  last  night  to  read  “The 
Remedy,”  but  I  did  not  lay  the  magazine  down 
until  I  had  finished  the  article.  The  subject 
is  gripping.  Yet  I  do  not  think  the  conditions 
Mr.  Lawson  describes  are  new  to  most  of  us. 
We  have  all  known  for  a  number  of  years  that 
overcapitalization  or  watered  stock  is  one  of 
the  mighty  problems  that  this  generation  has 
to  solve.  But  as  I  see  it,  Mr.  Lawson  is  doing 
this:  He  shows  us  where  to  place  the  blame, 
tells  us  what  the  real  enemy  is,  and  finally  how 
to  attack  it  so  its  defeat  is  assured. 

After  reading  the  article  last  night  I  did  a 
little  figuring  for  myself.  Mr.  Lawson  claims 
there  are  2,000  millions  of  dollars  paid  annual¬ 
ly  on  these  fictitious  stocks  and  bonds.  There 
are  100  millions  of  people  in  our  country.  This 
means  $20  annual  tribute  from  each  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  the  United  States.  Sup¬ 
posing  the  average  working  man’s  family  to 


consist  of  a  wife  and  three  children,  a  very  con¬ 
servative  number,  he  will  pay  a  tribute  of  Sioo 
to  these  barons  of  industry  each  year.  Count¬ 
ing  his  wage  as  $2.00  per  day,  which  I  think  is 
quite  a  little  too  high,  he  will  have  to  work 
fifty  days  just  to  square  this  account.  Thus  he 
spends  two  months  of  working  days,  or  one- 
siith  of  his  time,  in  forced  service  for  a  gang  ©f 
thieves. 

Mthough  I  believe  I  am  a  public-spirited 
citizen,  our  recent  political  campaign  has  in¬ 
terested  me  very  little.  It  seems  to  me  to  be 
the  same  old  thing  over  again,  tariff,  tariff, 
TARIFF — and  the  same  old  political  mud-slic¬ 
ing  by  the  men  who  are  supposed  to  be  going 
to  uplift  and  purify  the  standards  of  our  gov¬ 
ernment.  When,  ohl  when  will  we  learn  to 
put  aside  all  the  alleged  intricacies  of  govern¬ 
ment,  introduced  simply  to  give  power  to  the 
upper  classes,  get  down  to  the  common  law 
once  more,  and  learn  to  apply  a  little  more  of 
the  Golden  Rule? 

Topeka,  Kan.  H.  E.  B. 

MR.  LAWSON  IS  RIGHT 

“The  Remedy”  is  of  surpassing  interest, 
most  ludd  in  its  exposition  of  what  enters  into 
the  cost  of  living. 

Watered  stock  has  been  something  that  we 
have  all  known  about  and  smiled  about  in  a 
cynical  manner  as  being  a  swindle  that  did  not 
touch  us,  who  had  no  money  to  invest  in 
Wall  Street.  We  knew  that  the  promoters  and 
insiders  in  these  little  games  made  thousands, 
yes,  millions  of  dollars  through  their  “business 
acumen,”  but  we  thought  that  so  long  as  we 
did  not  dabble  in  the  stock  market  no  coin 
came  out  of  our  pockets. 

We  knew  that  foodstuffs  and  clothstuffs  and 
every  other  kind  of  stuff  cost  us  more  and  more; 
but  we  read  of  schedule  K  and  some  thinp 
about  the  rubber  interests  and  cursed  the  tariff 
as  the  source  of  our  diminished  dollar’s  worth. 

We  saw  fake  investment  schemes  milk  some 
of  our  friends  and  relatives  of  their  surplus 
cash  and  sneered  at  them  for  being  “suckers,” 
little  realizing  that  we  were  suckers  ourselves. 

Thomas  W.  Lawson  IS  RIGHT.  There  WILL 
be  a  “reign  of  terror”  in  these  United  States  of 
America  if  there  is  not  a  change  along  economic 
lines  in  this  “land  of  the  free  and  home  of 
the  brave,” 

Southampton,  L.  I.  C.  D.  F. 

ON  A  CERTAIN  HUMAN  FAILING 

The  crusade  iiuugurated  by  Mr.  Lawson  for 
the  elimination  of  the  Stock  Exchange  as  a 
gambling  device  will  tmquestionably  receive 
the  hearty  support  of  every  right-minded,  im- 
biased,  thinking  man.  The  e^  that  is  there 
is  undoubtedly  a  great  one  and  needs  correc- 
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tion.  But  is  it  not  sufficiently  great  in  itself 
oot  to  need  to  be  bolstered  up  by  the  dema¬ 
gogic  device  of  taking  that  other  ev^ — high-cost 
living— and  loading  it  on  the  already  overbur¬ 
dened  shoulders  of  Stock-Exchange  gambling? 
The  high  cost  of  living  is  a  condition  with  which 
unfortunately  we  are  all  familiar. 

Perhaps  hir.  Lawson  will  be  able  to  show  me 
deariy  and  convincingly  how  it  follows  direct¬ 
ly  and  inevitably  from  Stock-Exchange  gam¬ 
bling.  Probably  it  does,  some  of  it.  But  the 
point  I  want  to  make  is,  that  in  his  enthusi¬ 
asm  Mr.  Lawson  should  not  make  the  mistake 
we  are  all  so  apt  to  make,  and  try  to  show  that 
the  particular  evil  he  is  after  is  the  sole  cause 
of  all  our  ills.  Let  him  give  due  recognition 
to  the  overproduction  of  gold,  for  example,  as 
one  of  the  prime  causes,  if  not  the  principal  one, 
of  this  particular  evil,  which  is  adimttedly 
world-wide  and  not  confined  to  the  United 
States.  Let  him  also  admit  some  of  the  other 
causes. 

The  evils  of  Stock-Exchange  gambling  are 
surely  great  enough  in  themselves  to  give 
plenty  of  scope  for  Mr.  Lawson’s  splendid 
stiiking-without-fear-straight-  from  -  the-shoul- 
der  attack  without  alienating  thinking  men 
by  a  demagogic  appeal  to  class  prejudice.  I 
hope  you  will  pass  this  for-what-it-is-worth 
suggestion  along  to  him,  from  one  who  is 
strongly  in  sympathy  with  the  object  of  his 
crusade. 

Oakland,  Calif.  L.  S.  G. 


"AT  THE  BOTTOM” 

Deak  Mr.  White: — May  I  acknowledge 
through  your  colunms  the  great  number  of 
sympathetic  letters  received  from  your  readers 
in  response  to  my  article  in  your  October  issue, 
“At  the  Bottom”?  These  letters  have  been 
far  too  numerous  for  me  to  answer  all  with 
personal  communications. 

And  here  is  a  matter  that  1  think  will  in¬ 
terest  both  you  and  your  readers.  Though  I 
believe  that  the  primary  trouble  with  our 
country  is  economic,  and  that  any  considerable 
betterment  of  the  living  conditions  of  the  ma¬ 
jority  must  be  preceded  by  fundamental  econom¬ 
ic  changes,  yet,  while  we  are  struggling  for  the 
betterment  of  all,  it  is  certainly  worth  while 
to  make  life  a  litUe  more  livable  for  as  many 
separate  individuals  as  possible.  Your  read¬ 
ers  have  expressed  this  sympathy  not  alone  in 
words,  but  also  in  money.  I  think  it  will 
interest  you,  and  Everybody’s  readers,  to 
know  that  through  the  financial  response  to 
my  article,  several  children  who  would  other¬ 
wise  have  been  without  opportunity,' and  who 
probably  would  have  been  doomed  to  remain  at 
the  bottom,  are  now  receiving  training  in  a 
trade  school  which  will  give  them,  at  least,  the 
great  advantage  of  starting  life’s  struggle  as 
skilled  workers. 

In  the  name  of  these  few,  I  thank  the  readers 
of  Everybody’s  most  heartily. 

Very  sincerely  yours,  Miriam  Finn  Scott. 


Sl^Oft  AlotG: — Once  in  a  great  while  we  make  a  mistake.  In  our  mathematics — almost  never. 
But  we  know  when  we’re  caugM.  After  much  figuring  and  consultation,  we  have  to  admit  that  the 
IMe  girl  whose  letter  is  reproduced  below  has  caught  us  napping. 
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BOOKS 


BY  CONINGSBY  DAWSON 


EXDRGE  MOORE  records  a  con¬ 
versation  which  he  once  had  with 
Whistler,  a  conversation  which,  he 
says,  “went  to  the  very  bottom  of 
my  soul ,  frightening  me.  ”  Whistler’s 
remark  was  as  simple  as  the  knocking  at  the  door 
in  “Macbeth,”  and  calculated  to  strike  terror 
to  the  conscience  of  many  a  guilty  novelist: 

“Nothing,  I  suppose,  matters  to  you  except 
your  writing.” 

For  the  artist  to  whom  nothing  matters  save 
his  art,  no  confidence  is  sacred;  he  is  the  sneak- 
thief  of  other  men’s  joys  and  sorrows;  when 
friendship  expands  into  confession  is  the  choic¬ 
est  moment  for  his  nefarious  operations.  All 
experience,  whether  his  own  or  another’s,  is  so 
much  loot  to  be  appropriated  without  censure 
and  banked  in  the  brain,  from  which  his  imagi¬ 
nation  is  free  to  draw  at  leisure. 

Here  the  hoary  question  crop>s  up,  which 
was  asked  without  answer  in  Babylon  and 
Athens,  and  set  out  on  its  journey  down  the 
ages  when  the  first  realist  spread  his  carpet  in 
the  market-place  and  commenced  to  fabricate 
the  first  story:  “Can  a  literary  man  be  a 
gentleman?”  Kings  have  illustrated  their 
opinion  by  chopping  the  heads  off  authors.  And 
yet  the  most  vital  books  have  frequently  been 
those  which  betrayed  honorable  privacy  and 
discretion.  Were  one  to  weed  out  the  errors 
in  good  taste  from  literature,  how  much  would 
be  left?  Boswell,  Cellini,  Dickens  would  have 
to  go;  each  one  exploited  for  artistic  gains  the 
weakness  and  affectations  of  relatives  and 
friends.  Did  anything  matter  to  them  except 
their  writing?  Nothing. 

In  this  connection  Mr,  Moore  quotes  the 
famous  epigram  of  Rochefoucauld  which,  as  he 
says,  has  frightened  thousands:  that  the  mis¬ 
fortunes  of  our  best  friends  are  never  wholly 
disagreeable  to  us.  One  might  add  that  they 
are  distinctly  pleasurable  when  neatly  phrased 
for  a  reading  public.  In  relishing  a  writer’s 
plagiarisms  ^m  life  we  share  his  guilt.  We  are 
the  receivers  of  stolen  goods  and  his  compan¬ 
ions  in  the  dock;  being  his  accomplices,  we  can 


not  be  his  judges.  And  that  is  why  the  question 
as  to  whether  a  literary  man  can  be  a  gentleman 
will  always  be  asked  and  never  answered. 

0 

“Salve”  (Appleton),  by  George  Moore,  is  as 
odd  a  performance  as  you  could  hope  to  find. 
It  is  like  a  neglected  garden  where  the  weeds 
grow  tall  and  rank;  order  and  decorum  have 
vanished  from  its  walks.  Shrubs  and  trees 
fling  themselves  abroad  in  wild  profusion. 
Above  the  tangle,  old-fashioned  flowers  leap 
into  the  sunlight,  scattering  their  fragrance. 

It  is  full  of  surprises  and  discoveries.  It  took 
a  man  of  daring  to  write  such  a  book,  or  else  a 
man  who  had  ceased  to  trouble  about  the  opin¬ 
ions  of  others.  “Salve”  is  the  second  volume  in 
the  trilogy  “HaU  and  Farewell.”  The  first  vol¬ 
ume,  “Ave,”  carried  us  up  to  the  point  of  Mr. 
Moore’s  huge  disgust  for  the  Boer  War  and  his 
growing  infatuation  for  the  Irish  Literary 
Renaissance  which,  under  the  leadership  of  the 
poet  Yeats,  was  trying  to  restore  to  Irishmen  a 
modem  literature  in  the  ancient  Irish  language. 
In  “Salve”  Mr.  Moore,  for  various  comic  rea¬ 
sons,  leaves  London  and  comes  to  Dublin  post¬ 
haste  to  offer  his  services  as  an  evangelist  to  the 
movement.  His  warmth  is  met  with  coolness. 
He  finds  himself  regarded  with  suspicion  as  a 
lapsed  Catholic  and  because  his  moral  tone  is 
not  considered  up  to  the  Dublin  standard. 
Having  made  various  futile  attempts  to  con¬ 
vince  these  beggars  on  horseback  of  his  burning 
zeal  and  eminent  respectability,  it  begins  to 
dawn  on  him  that  he  is  not  wanted. 

The  efforts  made  by  his  friends  to  convert 
him  to  Catholicism  give  his  thoughts  a  theolog¬ 
ical  trend.  He  examines  the  Bible,  makes  up 
his  mind  to  join  the  Anglican  Church,  and 
writes  to  the  archbishop.  The  archbishop 
foists  him  on  to  his  parish  priest,  and  the 
parish  priest  treats  the  distinguished  Mr. 
Moore  to  a  platitudinous  discourse,  as  if  he 
were  an  every-day  prodigal  returned  from  the 
husks  and  swine-troughs. 
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Most  men  would  have  found  all  this  extreme¬ 
ly  humiliating.  Not  so  Mr.  Moore;  with  him 
humor  has  extinguished  reticence,  and  his  sense 
of  humor  is  sharpened.  From  monologue  to 
anecdote,  to  remembered  conversation,  and  so 
back  to  monologue  his  record  wanders.  He 
glares  no  one — least  of  all  himself.  He  holds 
nothing  back  that  has  happened  in  his  mind; 
it  is  all  literary  loot  to  be  passed  on  to  the  pub- 

What  impresses  one  most  m  this  grotesque 
revelation  of  a  curious  personality  is  the  hap¬ 
hazard  way  in  w'hich  thoughts  of  the  rarest 
beauty  are  intertwined  with  the  coarser  prod¬ 
ucts  of  the  intellectual  jungle. 

“Well,  and  isn’t  that  life?”  Mr.  Moore 
would  say.  Yes,  it’s  life;  but  literature  is  life 
tempered  with  discrimination. 


great  claim,  however,  is  the  movingly  dramatic 
picture  it  gives  of  the  economic  insecurity  of 
the  artisan  in  an  industrial  age  when  all  men 
are  masterless.  It  should  be  read  as  much  for 
its  art  as  for  its  purpose,  but  a  word  of  advice 
— it  is  overwhelmingly  pathetic.  So  don’t 
read  the  last  chapters  in  the  subway,  as  I  did,  or 
you’ll  attract  unwelcome  attention  to  yourself. 

0 

Edith  Wharton  puts  humanity  under  a  mi¬ 
croscope  and  invites  us  to  watch  it  wriggle.  A 
pleasant  occupation  for  a  spare  evening — if 
you’re  a  scientist;  otherwise  it  might  prove  a 
dreary  relaxation.  “The  Reef”  (Appleton)  is  in 
its  essence  an  old-fashioned  melodrama;  if  you 
listen  you  can  hear  the  machinery  creaking. 
Fate  is  a  call-boy  and  the  author  is  stage- 
manager;  the  author  gives  an  order  to  the  c^l- 
boy  and  the  actors  pounce  into  the  lime-light 
and  scurry  out  again  with  theatric  appropri¬ 
ateness.  The  ingenuity  of  Edith  Wharton’s 
literary  style  does  much  to  cover  up  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  her  story;  though  her  plot  is  as  hack¬ 
neyed  as  time,  her  faculty  for  weaving  words 
into  new  designs  is  continually  active. 

All  the  people  in  her  story  are  Americans 
transplant^  to  an  alien  soU,  who  have  not 
become  European  and  have  ceased  to  be  vig¬ 
orously  American. 

A  young  American  diplomat,  Darrow,  is  in 
love  with  a  widow,  Mrs.  Leath.  She  has  disap¬ 
pointed  him  in  an  interview.  On  his  way  to  Paris 
he  meets  an  acquaintance,  Sophy,  who  has  lost 
her  situation  and  is  going  to  France  to  become 
an  actress.  She  fails  to  meet  her  friends,  has 
very  little  money,  is  greedy  for  a  taste  of  happi¬ 
ness,  and  puts  herself  under  Darrow’s  protec¬ 
tion. 

Five  months  later,  having  lost  sight  of  Sophy, 
he  goes  to  visit  Mrs.  Leath  at  her  Ch&teau  of 
Gi^^;  they  have  decided  to  become  engaged. 
On  arriving  at  Givrfi  he  discovers  that  Mrs. 
Leath’s  stepson  wants  to  marry  his  sister’s 
governess;  when  the  governess  appears — ^who 
would  have  thought  it? — she  turns  out  to  be 
Sophy. 

The  wriggles  of  these  unfortunate  people  in 
their  attempts  to  wake  from  a  nightmare  situa¬ 
tion  into  sanity  are  cruelly  entertaining;  but 
the  cruelty  is  in  excess  of  the  entertainment. 

One  of  the  mos*  charming  books  of  the  season 
is  Berkeley  Smith’s  “The  Street  of  the  Two 
Friends”  (Doubleday,  Page).  The  title  sug¬ 
gests  a  warmth  and  intimacy  which  is  not  belied 
by  the  contents.  These  stories  chronicle  the 
adv'entures  of  a  young  American  artist  who 
lives  the  true  Bohemian  life  ire  Paris.  They 
are  for  the  most  part  happily  feminine — 


“The  Royal  Road”  (Doubleday,  Page),  by 
Alfred  Ollivant,  is  the  life-story  of  Ted  Hankey, 
red-headed  Cockney,  product  of  the  new  indus¬ 
trialism.  His  father  earned  his  bread  by  his 
animal  strength.  Ted  earns  his  by  the  quick¬ 
ness  of  his  wits  in  handling  machinery.  At  the 
start,  when  he  is  young,  he  has  money  and  to 
spare.  He  marries  and  takes  pride  in  the  mod¬ 
est  comfort  of  his  house.  Standing  at  the 
window,  looking  out  on  the  crowded  streets  of 
London,  where  five  millions  are  struggling  for 
permission  to  feed  and  clothe  themselves,  he 
taps  on  the  pane,  whispering  to  himself: 
“They’re  all  there.  Who’s  afraid?” 

Then  the  child  comes;  life  grows  serious;  the 
first  careless  energy  of  youth  has  been  expended. 
Ted  is  sometimes  tired  now.  He  creeps  to  the 
window  again  and  looks  out,  realizing  that  all 
those  five  million  strangers  outside  are  com¬ 
petitors  for  what  he  has.  “It’s  a  rum  ’un,”  he 
growls. 

“What  is,  old  man?”  asks  his  wife. 

“This  bag  o’  tricks  they  call  a  world.” 

The  pace  of  modem  industrialism  begins  to 
sap  his  strength.  He  falls  ill,  and  finds  when  he 
returns  to  the  tanneries  that  his  place  has  been 
given  to  another.  He  is  a  man  specialized  to  a 
high  pwint  of  efficiency  to  go  through  half  a 
dozen  motions  with  lightning  rapidity.  As  a 
q)ecialized  man  he  is  useless  at  any  other  trade. 
He  becomes  aware  that  through  all  these  years 
of  seeming  security  he  has  bmn  standing  on  a 
plank  with  a  yawning  abyss  below  him,  and 
that  the  only  thing  which  has  kept  him  on  the 
plank  is  his  nerve.  When  he  gets  back  into  the 
tanneries  again  he  begins  to  save,  urged  by 
terror.  Then  consumption  sets  in;  he  topples 
headlong  into  poverty  and  the  disgrace  that  it 
entails. 

As  a  piece  of  workmanship  this  book  is  per¬ 
fect;  pathos  and  comedy  strive  against  each 
other  even  when  the  shadows  lie  deepest.  Its 
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feminine  not  in  the  hard  Anglo-Saxon  but  in  the 
gaily  tremulous  Gallic  sense.  Few  books  since 
“Tnlby”  have  Ci^tured  so  much  of  the  spirit 
of  camaraderie,  and  of  the  perpetual  spring 
weather  that  exists  in  the  hearts  of  men  and 
women  in  the  struggling  studios  of  Paris. 

“The  Street  of  the  Two  Friends,”  we  are 
told,  is  a  crooked  byway  half-way  up  Mont¬ 
martre.  Those  who  live  in  it  are  rich  in  hopes, 
but  poverty-stricken  in  the  matter  of  pence. 
He  who  records  the  street’s  romance  has  a 
room  beneath  the  steep  and  sagging  roof  of  one 
of  its  ancient  houses.  Hither  come  various 
buccaneers  in  their  quest  for  happiness.  There 
is  Marie,  the  little  model;  and  there  is  Made¬ 
moiselle  Coralie,  who  drives  up  to  the  door 
with  a  lion  from  the  circus  in  her  cab.  When 
the  intervals  grow  long  between  the  footsteps  on 
his  stairs,  the  scribe  goes  forth  to  record  the 
excitements  of  the  gleaming  cafes.  Here  he 
finds  Straight-Rye  Jones,  who  blew  into  the 
boulevards  from  Montana  and  couldn’t  save 
the  money  to  get  back  to  his  cow-punching; 
and  here  he  found  the  lady  from  Brazil  who, 
having  lit  a  fire  in  men’s  souls,  tried  to  put  it 
out  by  telling  them  stories  of  the  death-dealing 
jealousy  of  a  husband  whom  she  kept  tact¬ 
fully  in  the  backgroimd. 

Reading  this  bmk  is  like  riding  through  a 
score  of  exotic  biographies  in  an  express — we 
get  tantalizing  glimpses;  but  when  we  turn  to 
look  back  they  have  vanished.  One  hopes 
that  in  the  next  book  he  writes  Mr.  Smith  will 
travel  more  slowly  and  stop  longer  at  the  stations. 
This  is  not  a  complaint,  but  a  compliment. 


John  Masefield  has  reached  the  stage  where 
promise  either  fails  or  fulfils  itself.  Few  writers 
of  late  years  have  roused  so  much  controversy 
with  their  work.  Some  critics  have  asserted 
that  he  is  only  a  clever  versifier  who  has  stunned 
the  world  into  taking  notice  of  him  by  the 
brutal  subjects  about  which  he  weaves  his 
rhymes.  Others  have  claimed  for  him  an  im¬ 
mediate  place  among  the  poets  who  are  unfor- 
getable — this  on  the  strength  of  two  poems 
which  startled  by  their  brilliant  audacity.  Now 
comes  the  volume  by  which  he  will  be  tested, 
“The  Story  of  The  Round-House  and  Other 
Poems”  (Macmillan) ;  of  these  the  longest  and 
the  only  one  of  vital  importance  is  “Dauber.” 

Dau^r  is  a  young  painter  who  sails  before 
the  mast  that  he  may  learn  the  soul  of  the  sea 
and  interpret  it  on  canvas.  He  is  bullied  by  his 
shipmates  for  his  inexperience;  they  destroy 
his  pictures  as  soon  as  they  are  painted.  Not 
untU  the  vessel  begins  to  round  the  Horn  does 
his  manhood  assert  itself.  Then,  in  those  ter¬ 
rific  seas,  he  is  compelled  to  climb  the  rigging 
and  tend  the  sails.  He  comes  out  of  the  ordeal  of 
storms  a  sailor,  having  won  the  men’s  respect. 


How  the  poem  ends  does  not  matter  hete- 
the  item  of  chief  importance  is  that,  woiking 
in  an  entirely  different  mediiun,  Mr.  Masefield 
maintains  his  reputation.  He  has  written  an 
epic  of  the  sea  as  great  in  the  thud  of  its  aston¬ 
ishing  lines  as  was  “The  Everlasting  Mercy.” 

By  many  it  may  not  be  reckoned  as  great  a 
poem  because  its  theme  is  not  so  all-embracing. 

But  it  has  its  own  pectUiar  majesty  and  power- 
the  strum  of  the  waves  is  in  its  rhythm.  The 
same  magic  realism  is  here  which  packs  a  pic¬ 
ture  in  a  phrase — a  magic  which,  when  ana-  I 
lyzed,  resolves  itself  into  the  simple  statement  ' 
that  Mr.  Masefield  writes  only  of  such  things 
as  he  knows  intensely.  He  himself  sailed  be¬ 
fore  the  mast  in  his  early  days.  A  genuine 
s^or  and  a  genuine  poet  are  a  rare  combina¬ 
tion;  they  have  produced  a  rare  poem  of  the  sea, 
which  has  made  Mr.  Masefield’s  position  secure 
in  literature  beyond  the  reach  of  caviling.  i 

I 

From  penury  to  bill-poster  grandeur— that 
is  the  story  of  “The  Midlanders”  (Bobbs,  Mer-  | 
rill),  by  Charles  Tenney  Jackson.  It  is  a  beauty-  ^ 
show;  the  audience  is  never  so  happy  as  when  | 
the  leading  lady  takes  the  stage.  f 

Rome  is  a  one-horse  city  of  the  West,  which  j 
tries  to  believe  that  it  is  Boston,  only  on  a  f 
smaller  scale.  To  Rome  comes  Aurelie,  drift-  i 
ing  from  the  South  by  river-ways  with  her  one- 
legged,  tender-hearted  kidnapper.  Uncle  Mich- 
egan.  She  grows  up  in  Rome,  scandalizing  its  ! 
prejudices,  and  then  runs  away  to  become  a 
darling  of  the  stage.  She  returns  in  time  to  be 
the  heroine  of  a  raid  upon  her  outlawed  foster- 
father,  and  to  marry  the  son  of  the  most 
Boston-like  family. 

The  story  is  told  with  flashes  of  poetry;  espe¬ 
cially  notable  for  their  beauty  are  the  passages 
descriptive  of  nature.  Aurelie  is  an  American 
Carmen,  to  whom  has  been  added  a  native 
sweetness  of  temperament  which  was  lacking  to 
the  gipsy  siren  of  M6rim4e’s  romance. 

“The  Four  Men”  (Bobbs,  Merrill),  by  Hilaire 
Belloc,  is  a  spirited  and  wholly  mythical  ac¬ 
count  of  a  journey  taken  by  four  assorted 
tramps  into  Sussex.  They  shout'rousing  songs, 
recount  incredible  scraps  of  county  folk-lore, 
and  distort  their  imagination  each  one  for  the 
others’  diversion.  Tucked  away  in  their  conver¬ 
sation  one  finds  the  quaintest  of  conjectures  and 
the  most  siuprising  knowledge.  The  next  best 
joy  to  breaking  loose  from  the  discipline  of 
cities  and  going  on  such  a  random  wander  is 
to  follow  it  as  recorded  by  Mr.  Belloc.  It  could 
not  be  bettered  in  its  happenings,  and  the 
weather,  if  I  know  anything  about  it,  would  , 
almost  certainly  prove  far  less  courteous. 


UNDER  THE  SPREADING 
CHESTNUT  TREE 


EDITOR'S  NOTE — A  good  story  is  a  treasure,  and,  like  other  precious  things,  hard  to  find.  Our  readers  can 
essist  us,  if  they  will,  by  sending  any  anecdotes  they  find  that  seem  to  them  good.  Though  the  sign  is  the  dust- 
nut  Tree,  ru  story  is  barred  by  its  youth.  The  younger  the  better.  We  shall  gladly  pay  for  available  ones. 
Address  all  manuscripts  to  “The  Chestnut  Tree,"  enclosing  stamped,  addressed  envelope. 


The  teacher  had  written  on  the  blackboard  with  her  over  the  ’phone.  Usually,  however, 

the  sentence,  “The  toast  was  drank  in  silence,”  the  children  are  the  first  to  jump  for  the  ’phone 

and  turned  to  her  class  for  them  to  discover  the  when  the  bell  rings,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  be 

mistake.  ^  some  playmate  with  news  of  importance. 

Little  Bennie  Sheridan  waved  his  hand  fran-  The  other  day  the  small  boy  was  the  first  to 
tkally,  and,  going  to  the  board,  scrawled  the  answer  the  bell.  It  seems  that  the  person  on 

correction:  “The  toast  was  ate  in  silence.”  the  other  end  of  the  wire  was  a  friend  of  his 

mother,  and  the  following  conversation  ensued; 
Sf  “Is  this  Mrs.  Blank’s  residence?” 

“No,  ma’am;  it’s  Mrs.  Blank’s  little  boy.” 

“So  you  got  the  opinions  of  two  lawyers  on 
the  case.  Were  their  opinions  the  same?”  Sf 

“Yes,  twenty-five  dollars  each.” 

Said  James  B.  Curtis,  the  presidcnt'of  the 
gf  Indiana  Society  of  New  York,  speaking  about 

the  recent  heckling  of  Detective  Bums  when 
The  colonel  came  down  to  breakfast  New  he  was  on  the  witness  stand  in  a  memorable 
Year’s  morning  with  a  bandaged  hand.  case: 

“Why,  colonel,  what’s  the  matter?”  they  “I’m  afraid  that  sometimes  we  get  a  little 
asked.  too  personal  and  severe  with  witnesses.  How 

“Confoimd  it  all!”  the  colonel  answered,  “we  much  better  was  the  handling  of  a  detective 
had  a  little  party  last  night,  and  one  of  the  who  was  testifying  in  a  London  court.  It  was 

younger  men  got  intoxicated  and  stepped  on  a  divorce  case,  and  Frank  Lockwood  w’as  the 

my  blind.”  opposing  counsel.  The  detective  witness  came 

to  the  stand  dressed  in  black  broadcloth,  wearing 
St  a  gold  fob  and  seals,  and  looked  much  more  like 

a  respectable  middle-aged  solicitor  than  a  mem- 
A  certain  household,  not  many  miles  from  ber  of  the  police  force.  The  man’s  testimony 
New  York  City,  is  made  bright  by  the  presence  was  likely  to  be  damaging  to  his  client,  so  Mr. 

of  a  large  group  of  cheerful  and  irrepressible  Lockwood  began  his  cross-examination  very 

children.  They  are  just  getting  to  the  age  gently  and  was  excessively  polite, 

when  the  telephone  has  charm,  and  adult  mem-  “  T  believe  you  are  John  Blank,  of  the  firm 
bers  of  the  family  frequently  of  late  have  of  Blank  &  Co.,  the  eminent  detectives?’ 
answered  the  bell  only  to  find  that  a  woman  “  ‘Yes,  sir,’  said  the  witness,  ‘I  represent  that 
friend  of  the  eight-year-old  daughter  wishes  firm.’ 

to  have  personal  and  confidential  conversation  “  ‘And  I  presume,’  continued  the  comisel, 

28s 
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‘that  in  the  course  of  your  duties  as  a  detective 
you  have,  at  times,  to  assume  many  disguises?’ 

“  ‘Yes,  sir.’ 

“  ‘Then,’  said  Lockwood,  smiling,  ‘will  you 
have  the  goodness  to  tell  the  court  just  what 
you  are  disguised  as  now.’  ” 

0 

Col.  G - is  a  fine  commander,  but  not  a 

musician.  He  sent  for  the  chief  musician  of  his 
regimental  band  one  day  and  delivered  this 
scathing  criticism: 

“I  notice  a  lack  of  uniformity  about  the 
band  which  must  be  regulated.  Yesterday 
morning  they  were  out  on  parade,  and  the  largest 
man  in  the  band  was  playing  a  little  bit  of  an  in¬ 
strument — flute  or  something  of  the  kind — and 
you  had  the  big  drum  play^  by  a  small  man. 
That  sort  of  thing  doesn’t  look  well,  and  must  be 
attended  to.  I  want  the  small  men  to  play  small 
instruments,  and  the  big  men  the  big  instru¬ 
ments.  And  another  thing — I  want  the  trom¬ 
bone  players  to  slide  their  instruments  in  and 
out  in  unison.  It  annoys  me  to  see  them  all 
out  of  step  with  their  hajids.” 

0 

George,  a  well-known  chicken  expert  in  a 
small  ^uthem  town,  had  just  finished  a  term 
in  the  county  jail. 

When  the  sheriff  let  him  out,  he  said :  “Well, 
George,  where  are  you  going  this  time?” 

“I  doan’  know,  boss,  whar  I’s  goin’,  but  I’s 
goin’  so  far  from  dis  heah  jail  dat  it’s  goin’ 
tak’  nine  dollahs  to  sen’  me  a  postal  card.” 

0 

A  lawyer  was  cross-examining  an  old  German 
about  the  position  of  the  doors,  windows,  and 
so  forth,  in  a  house  in  which  a  certain  transac¬ 
tion  occurred. 

“And  now,  my  good  man,”  said  the  lawyer, 
“will  you  be  good  enough  to  tell  the  court  how 
the  stairs  run  in  the  house?” 

The  German  looked  dazed  and  unsettled  for  a 
moment.  “How  do  the  stairs  run?”  he  queried. 

“Yes,  how  do  the  stairs  run?” 

“Veil,”  continued  the  witness,  after  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  thought,  “ven  I  am  oop-stairs  dey  run 
down,  and  ven  I  am  down-stairs  dey  run  oop.” 

0 

Judge  M.  W.  Pinckney  at  a  recent  banquet 
reaill^  an  incident  to  show  that  there  is  some 
humor  associated  with  such  a  serious  thing  as 
the  law.  In  Dawson  City  a  colored  man,  Sam 
Jones  by  name,  was  on  trial  for  felony.  The 
judge  asked  Sam  if  he  desired  the  appointment 
of  a  lawyer  to  defend  him.  “No,  sah,”  said 


Sam.  “I’s  gwine  to  throw  myself  on  the  ig. 
norance  of  the  cote.” 

0 

A  “Weary  Willie”  of  the  genus  hobo  lay  down 
to  enjoy  a  noonday  siesta  under  an  apple-tree 
beside  the  road.  The  season  was  mitkummer 
the  sun  was  piping  hot,  and  the  hobo’s  nap  di^ 
posed  him  to  go(^  humor  with  all  the  world. 
So  it  was  that  on  opening  his  eyes  he  lay  for 
some  time  observing  the  flies  and  the  mos¬ 
quitoes  swarming  on  his  greasy  clothes,  unt3 
up  buzzed  a  busy  mosquito,  lit  on  Mr.  Tramp’s 
breast,  and  stung  him. 

Aroused  to  action  by  this  impertinence,  the 
tramp  indignantly  brushed  off  the  insects,  ex¬ 
claiming: 

“Just  for  that,  now,  every  one  of  you  get 
right  off!” 

0 

Lambert  Caspers,  a  Chicago  attorney,  told 
this  story  at  a  recent  Y.  M.  C.  A.  banquet: 

A  Kansas  farmer,  a  Dane,  applied  for  natural¬ 
ization  papers,  llie  judge  a^ed  him: 

“Are  you  satisfied  with  the  general  conditions 
of  the  country?” 

“Yas,”  drawled  the  Dane. 

“Does  the  government  suit  you?”  queried  the 
judge. 

“Yas,  yas;  only  I  would  like  to  see  mote 
rain,”  replied  the  farmer. 

0 

It  had  been  a  hard  day  at  the  polls.  The 
addition  of  nearly  a  thousand  women’s  votes 
to  the  poll  made  the  counting  a  prolonged 
proposition. 

“Well,  James,”  said  Mrs.  Wallicky,  as  her 
husband  return^  from  his  arduous  labors  as  a 
teller,  “how  did  the  vote  go?” 

“Nine  hundred  and  two  votes  for  Bildad, 
seven  hundred  and  fifty-three  for  Slathers, 
eight  recipes  for  tomato  ketchup,  four  wash 
lists,  and  a  milliner’s  bill,”  said  Wallicky.  “It 
was  a  mighty  interesting  vote.” 

0 

General  .Gordon,  the  Confederate  command¬ 
er,  used  to  tell  the  following  story:  He  was  sit¬ 
ting  by  the  roadside  one  blazing  hot  day  when 
a  dilapidated  soldier,  his  clothing  in  rags, 
a  shoe  lacking,  his  head  bandaged,  and  his  arm 
in  a  sling,  pa^ed  him.  He  was  soliloquizing  in 
this  manner: 

“I  love  my  country.  I’d  fight  for  my  coun¬ 
try.  I’d  starve  and  go  thirsty  for  my  country. 
I’d  die  for  my  country.  But  if  ever  this  damn 
war  is  over  I’ll  never  love  another  country!” 


Business  is  business  as  ever;  but  also 
business  is  ideas. 

Just  as  honest  builders  learned  to  cut 
through  surface  earth  and  sand  and  silt  and 
gravel  and  clay  to  lay  foundations  on  eternal 
rock,  so  honest  thinkers  are  trying  to  cut 
through  to  underlying  principles  upwn  which 
to  buUd.  The  real  puzzle  is  to  know  when 
you  get  there. 

That’s  where  the  sport  comes  in. 

You  keep  on  digging  with  the  same  fran¬ 
tic  eagerness  displayed  by  the  farmer’s  dog 
that  gets  a  molly-cottontail  rabbit  holed 
up  under  a  brush  heap.  Then,  just  when 
you  think  you  have  pursued  at  least  one 
idea  to  its  lair,  you  find  it  has  slipped  out 
through  a  cross-burrow  that  you  passed  in 
your  haste. 

And  even  that  isn’t  altogether  bad  luck — 
if  you  keep  on  chasing  ideas. 


S HERE’S  a  new  sport  that  is  ris¬ 
ing  fast  into  popularity. 

Or,  rather,  though  by  no  means 
new,  it  is  being  adopted  by  a 
larger  and  larger  number  of  people. 

It’s  a  fine,  whplesome  sport,  good  alike 
for  man  and  woman,  good  outdoors  and  in¬ 
doors,  helpful  to  those  who  are  playing  it 
and  to  every  one  else. 

The  only  apparatus  required  is  a  head 
with  a  thinking  machine  in  it.  The  only 
rules  are  that  you  must  want  to  win  and 
that  you  must  keep  on  playing. 

It  hasn’t  been  named,  but  it  is  easy  to  de¬ 
scribe.  Call  it  “chasing  the  fundamentals.” 
Do  you  play? 

No  more  helpful  sign  of  betterment  can 
be  found  than  the  effort  of  a  man  or  a  com¬ 
munity  or  a  nation  to  get  down  to  funda¬ 
mentals  in  solving  problems  and  issues.  To 
fundamentals — to  bed-rock — to  brass  tacks, 
as  various  formulas  have  it.  And  what  a 
change  is  apparent  in  the  last  few  years  in 
the  swift,  racing  interest  to  do  that  very 
thbg.  It  is  apparent  in  individuals,  and 
certainly  in  magazines. 

Haven’t  you  noticed  even  in  dinner-table 
conversations  that  discussion  turns  oftener 
to  underlying  opinions  or  ideas  or  theories, 
and  less  often  to  concrete  things? 


IN  PURSUIT  OF  MOUNTAINS 


Sometimes  the  fundamental  seems  to  re¬ 
cede  instead  of  getting  nearer,  like  the  West¬ 
ern  mountain  range  that  the  greenhorn  tour¬ 
ist  tries  to  reach  in  a  before-breakfast  walk. 

And  even  that  isn’t  altogether  bad  luck — 
if  you  keep  on  after  you’ve  rested  and  pro¬ 
visioned. 
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You’ll  get  a  new  vision — both  ways — 
from  the  foot-hills. 

Also,  perhaps  you’ll  find  that  what  you 
thought  the  main  range  was  itself  only  a 
chain  of  foot-hills. 

Sometimes  you’ll  find  when  you  reach  the 
fundamental — that  it  isn’t. 

The  serious  side  of  magazines  changes  as 
truly  as  that  of  men.  Think  back  a  few 
years  to  the  stirring  subjects  that  you  read 
with  avidity. 

And  make  no  mistake  about  it— the  hon¬ 
est  writers  and  honest  magazines  that  turn¬ 
ed  on  the  light  so  that  the  housecleaning 
could  begin,  are  proud  of  the  old  “muck- 
raker”  characterization  which  some  people 
still  think  carries  opprobrium. 

Things  had  to  be  told. 

Lincoln  Steffens  in  “The  Shame  of  the 
Cities”  made  revelations  that  astounded 
readers.  “The  System”  was  exposed.  The 
trail  of  the  Beast  was  followed  through 
city  and  state  and  business  and  judicial 
jungles.  It  was  all  revelation. 

Does  it  need  to  be  done  all  over?  Surely 
not.  If  there  remains  now  a  city  or  a  state 
that  has  not  got  its  eyes  open — that  can 
not  check  up  for  itself  through  its  own  citi¬ 
zenship  such  evil  administrations,  such 
crook^  mayors  or  legislatures  or  senators 
or  business  oppressors  as  may  still  infest  its 
jungle,  another  blast  of  exposure  from  with¬ 
out  would  not  do  much  good. 

It  is  recognition  they  need — not  revela¬ 
tion;  and  they’d  better  do  some  recogni¬ 
zing  for  themselves. 

For  the  trained,  intelligent  group  of  read¬ 
ers  such  as  has  become  loyal  to  Every¬ 
body’s,  the  story  of  another  localized  graft 
would  be  merely  another  citation. 

We  had  a  typical  one  in  view  recently — 
public-owned  canal  in  a  certain  state,  gone 
to  decay,  fenced  across  by  the  farmers,  who 
used  it  for  duck  ponds,  and  yet  “main¬ 
lined”  by  annual  appropriations  for  the 
support  of  repairs,  lock-tenders,  and  a  long 
salary-list.  Nurs^  by  each  party  in  the 
legislature  for  the  “fat”  that  was  in  it. 

We  abandoned  it. 

If  the  people  of  that  state  can’t  see  such 
things  and  purge  themselves,  after  all  these 
years  of  revelation,  outsiders  can’t  do  much 
for  them. 

We’d  rather  aim  for  fundamentals. 

Under  such  a  broad  term,  anything  really 
worth  while  in  our  affairs  might  find  a 


place.  A  search  for  fundamentals  in  eco¬ 
nomics,  for  instance,  does  not  exclude  a  sim- 
ilar  search  in  the  school  system,  or  health, 
or  chemistry,  or  business  eflSciency. 

It  doesn’t  mean  any  such  narrow  speciali¬ 
zation  as  that  of  the  dear  old  professor  of 
Latin  whose  grief  is  told  to  every  college 
freshman.  He  died  after  sp>ending  his  life 
in  prep>aring  a  monumental  work  on  the 
cases  of  the  Latin  noun, -lamenting  that  he 
had  not  confined  himself  to  the  Ablative. 

It  does  mean  that  year  by  year  we  are 
going  deeper  in  the  search  for  the  righteous 
principles  on  which  Americans  should  build 
their  citizenship  and  their  fellowship. 

The  reason  why  will  be  the  chief  question 
asked. 

Perhaps  the  thing  that  seemed  funda¬ 
mental  last  year  or  even  this  year  is  not  so. 
It  may  be  only  a  foot-hill. 

That  was  perilously  near  a  mixed  meta¬ 
phor.  Let’s  get  back  to  the  digging. 

What  countless  variations  of  strata  have 
overlaid  the  fundamentals  through  the 
centuries  that  have  produced  our  present 
political  and  social  system!  Is  it  any 
wonder  if  the  search  sometimes  follows 
what  -geologists  term  a  “fault”?  That 
history,  or  race  temperament,  or  the  in¬ 
trusion  of  a  “practical”  or  an  “expedient” 
issue  misleads? 

KEEN  SPO|T 

The  farmer’s  dog,  desiring  most  earnestly 
to  catch  that  rabbit,  may  be  diverted  by 
something  drawn  across  the  trail. 

Given  —  not  frightened  rabbits,  but 
adroit,  acute,  quick-minded  men — a  System 
— wdth  infinite  interests  at  stake,  and  is 
there  any  doubt  that  every  effort  will  be 
made  to  obscure  the  trail,  ^rken  the  day, 
and  delay  the  pursuit? 

That  helps  to  make  the  sport  interesting. 
First  determine  which  way  the  fundamental 
has  gone,  and  then  see  if  you  can  run  it  to 
earth. 

We  think  we’ve  had  some  fundamental 
things  in  Everybody’s.  And  some  we  used 
to  think  fundamentals  we  have  discarded 
as  mere  manifestations  of  deeper  causes— 
side-issues. 

We  think  we  have  fundamentals  in 
Everybody’s  now.  And  we’re  going  to 
have  more. 

Are  you  playing  the  game  with  us? 
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At  Your  Service 

Instantly 

The  New  Food-Drink  I 


Requires  No  Boiling, 


Those  who  have  tried  this  new  table 
beverage  are  enthusiastic  about  it. 

There  are  many  reaisons  that  pleased 
people  give  us,  and  here  are  some: 


“It  ha*  a  rich  flavour  that  we  have  been  unable  to  get  out  of  coffee  altho  we  have  tried 
•ereral  brands.” 

“instant  Postum  has  broken  us  of  the  coffee  habit.  Eight  days  after  leaving  off  coffee  I  feel 
isfioitely  better — but  what  an  appetite  I” 

"it  has  relieved  me  of  nervous  headaches  and  gas  which  I  suffered  with  when  drinking  coffee.” 

“I  like  it  because  I  can  fix  it  myself  in  a  few  minutes.  If  1  use  coffee  1  can't  sleep.  1  slept  SO 
well  last  night  after  using  Instant  Postum.” 

"We  And  it  better  and  more  healthful  than  coffee.” 


You  can  please  yourself  with  this  wholesome,  heetlthful,  hot  drink,  by  order¬ 
ing  a  tin  from  your  grocer. 

100-cup  tin,  50c:  50-cup  tin,  30c. 

Or,  if  you  desire  to  try  before  buying,  send  us  a  2c  stamp  (for  postage) 
and  let  us  send  you  a  5-cup  sample  tin  free. 


“  There’s  a  Reason  ”  for  POSTUM 


Postnm  Cereal  Company,  Limited, 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  U.  S.  A. 


Canadian  Postum  Cereal  Co.,  Ltd. 
Windsor,  Ontario,  Canada 


Kindly' mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  vinting  your  dealer. 
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VielnrFi 


If  you  enjoy  musical  comedies, 
you  should  have  a  Victor- Victrola 

wonderful  instrument  not  only  repeats  for  you  right 
'  own  home  the  charming  selections  from  “The  Pink 
Lady”,  “The  Spring  Maid”,  “Madame 
Sherry”,  and  other  operettas  now  delight¬ 
ing  the  public,  but  revives  for  you  beauti¬ 
ful  old-time  favorites  like  “Robin  Hood”, 
“Olivette”,  and  “The  Mikado”  which  are 
rarely  heard  nowadays. 

The  Victor-Victrola  also  brings  to  you 
many  of  the  European  successes  long  be¬ 
fore  they  are  produced  in  this  country- 
“The  Count  of  Luxembourg”  just  being 
presented  here  is  the  latest  instance. 


The  adverti*cinents  in  Everybody’*  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  a. 


Scent  rnoM 

INC  Count  of  luxcmoouro 


With  a  Victor-Victrola  you  can  hear  sparkling  medleys  of 
a  half-dozen  or  more  selections  from  more  than  fifty  operettas, 
superbly  rendered  by  the  talented  Victor  Light  Opera  Com¬ 
pany;  or  you  can  hear  individual  numbers  sung  by  leading 
stage  favorites. 

And  this  is  but  one  of  the  many  forms 
of  music  and  entertainment  that  delight 
you  on  the  Victor-Victrola. 

Any  Victor  dealer  in  any  city  in  the  world  will 
gladly  play  your  favorite  music  and  demonstrate 
to  you  the  wonderful  Victor-Victrola. 


Victor  Tolkinc  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

Berliaer  Cramopboae  Co.  •  Mootreal,  Cattadun  DistriUitors 


Always  use  Victor  Machines  with  Victor  Records 
and  Victor  Needles — the  combination.  There  is 
no  other  way  to  get  the  unequaled  Victor  tone. 


_  Victor  Steel  Needlet,  6  cent*  per  100 

iicte  Fibre  Needles,  50  cents  per  100  (can  be  repomted  and  used  eight  times) 


Victor-VictroU  0  XVI,  $200 
Mshogsny  or  quartered  oak 
Other  stylea  $25  to  $150 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertwers  or  vinting  your  dealer. 
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**Yes.  The  soup  will  be  CampbelFs  Tomato**. 

OW  easy  that  is  to  say!  Even  at  the  l2ist  minute  if  it 
happens  so.  And  how  satisfying  to  all  concerned. 
Your  whole  dinner-progr2un  is  simplified  by 


H 


TOMATO 

OUP 

It  relieves  you  completely  of  anxiety  or  effort  about  this 
usually  trying  course.  You  know  that  it  will  be  above  crit¬ 
icism,  and  served  on  the  instant  without  trouble  or  fuss. 
The  practical  way  is  to  order  this  tempting  wholesome 
soup  by  the  dozen,  at  least.  You’ll  want 
it  served  in  one  way  or  another  nearly 
every  day  in  the  year. 

21  kinds  10c  a  can 


“Haw  the  kettle  boil  and 
bubble. 

Moat  Bwlodiouf  bumming! 
Say  good-bye  to  toil  and 
trouble. 

elCa  dmr/ la  coming  r* 


Asparagut 

Beef 

Bouillon 

Celery 

Chicken 

Chicken  Gumbo  (Okra) 
Clam  Bouillon 


Clam  Chowder 
Conaomme 

iulienne 
lock  Turtle 
Mulligatawiry 
Mutton  Broth 
Ox  Tail 


Pea 

Pepper  Pot 

Printanier 

Tomato 

Tomato-Okra 

Vegetable 

Vermicelli-Tomato 


Look  for  the  red-and-white  label 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  2. 
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Heating  lightens  life’s  drama 


Years  ago  when  theatrical 
folks  desired  to  bring  out  a 
play  with  stage  settings 
natural  and  home-like,  they 
put  a  stove  or  fireplace  in 
the  scene.  Nowadays  the 
stage  scenes  of  modern  do¬ 
mestic  and  business  life 
include  a  real  or  papier- 
mache  radiator.  This  rec¬ 
ognition  of  up-to-dateness 
is  due  to  the  immense  use  of 


now  commonly  found  in  cottages,  town  and 
country  homes,  city  mansions  and  apart¬ 
ments,  hotels,  offices,  banks,  etc.,  etc., 
'^vhere  they  have  become  so  necessary  to 
weU-rounded  living  and  comfort.  The 
results  produced  by  IDEAL  Boilers  and  AMERICAN  Radiators  —  both  in 
nniftKTn  room-comfort  and  lowering  of  the  living  expenses  —  account  for  this 
democracy  of  the  modem  radiator  to  which  the  theaters  now  testify  by  their  use. 

IDEAL  Boilers  and  AMERICAN  Radiators  produce  cleanest  beating  known  —  no 
Mb-dust,  soot  or  coal-gases  in  living  rooms  to  corrupt  the  breathing  air,  damage  the 
famitbings,  and  make  woman’s  every-day  life  a  constant  warfare  of  burdensome 
sock,  as  results  from  old-time  ways  of  heating. 

The  lady  in  picture-forearound  aaya  to  one  of  the  party:  “That'a 
the  heatina  well  have  when  we  build  aaain.”  But,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  wait — you  can  easily  and  quickly  put  an  IDEAL. 
j  Boiler  and  AMERICAN  Radiators  in  your  present  home— with- 

I  out  disturbina  old  heatina  equipment  until  ready  to  start  fire 

i  in  the  new  outfit.  Thousands  do  it  annually — enjoy  real  winter 

comfort — save  fuel-money,  and  then  act  the  oriainal  cost  back 
should  they  later  sell  or  rent. 

Why  not  at  once  put  ideal  heatina  in  the  rooms  of  your  every- 

day  life  drama?  Write  us  (to-day,  you  fbraet).  We  will 

send  (free);  “  Ideal  Heatina  ”  book,  which  tells  thinas  on  heat-  * 

making  and  heat-reaulation  which  it  will  pay  you  bia  to  know. 


Radiators 


Boilers 


*  fc.  14-W  IDEAL  Boiler  sad 


- .-M-n  ...nj...  Doiicr  asa 
•  kat»la.  AMERICAN  Ra- 
SUMS,  caallag  the  uwaer  $910, 
aaad  to  beat  this  cottage. 
r  *¥*  S'*"  tbe  goods  cam  be 
I2ni  at  aa,  repatable,  com- 
JJtat  Fitter.  Tbia  did  sot  la. 
^acoati ol labor,  pipe,  salTei, 
^lat.  ate.,  »bicb  are  eatra, 
2  jar,  accordlag  to  climatic 
•aaalbcr  coaditioaa. 


Write  ms  als0  for  catalogue  »f  A RCO  WAND  Vacuum 
Cleauer,  that  sets  iu  cellar  anti  is  counected  by  iron 
suction  pipes  to  rooms  above.  It  is  the  first  genuinely 
practical  machine  put  on  the  marbet,  and  will  last 
as  long  as  the  building. 


Write  Department20 
816-822  S,  Michigan 
Avenue,  Chicaao 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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Twice 


Regular  night  ai 
morning  care  is  a  du 


With  Colgate’s  it’s  a  pleasure  too,  because  of 
delicious  flavor. 


Introduce  this  dentifrice  into  your  household — let  each  of  tl 
family  have  a  tube.  Then  the  twice-a-day  care,  which  comnv 
sense  dememds,  is  assured — then  sound  teeth  will  be  the  rule,  a 
better  looks,  better  digestion  and  better  health  for  all  vi 
follow.  Ribbon  Dental  Cream  is  so  pleasant  to  use  that  it  mal 
care  of  the  teeth  an  easily  formed  habit. 


Cel  a  box  of  half  a  dozen  tubes  from  your  dealer — or  send  us  a 
2c  stamp  for  a  trial  tube  and  our  booklet  "Oral  Hygiene." 


COLGATE  &  CO.  Dept.  E  199  Fulton  Street,  New  York 


Maktn  tf  CaMhmmm  Rnuyrntt  5—t>-  hrurtw.  ImUitg. 


The  advertiaementi  in  Bverybodjr't  Magatine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  3. 
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LOOK  FOR  THE*tAGLE  A**  WATER-MARK 
ITS  A  GOOD  HABIT 


One  good  reason  why  you 

should  specify  an  “Eagle  A”  paper  in  every 
department  of  your  business  is  because  the 
“Eagle  A”  Water- Mark  in  a  sheet  of  paper 
— whether  at  6  cents  or  24  cents  a  pound — 
guarantees  not  only  the  Quality  but  the 
Price.  It  leaves  no  question  of  indecision — 
it  gives  you  the  expert  judgment  that  (unless 
you  know  papers  expertly)  you  lack. 


Q  The  “Elagle  A”  Water-Mark  protects  you  from 
paying  more  than  you  should — and  insists  upon  your 
getting  the  very  best  for  whatever  you  do  pay. 

q  The  combined  economies  of  29  mills — each  mill  making  the 
one  class  of  paper  it  makes  best — give  you  greater  value  for 
your  money  than  is  possible  in  any  other  way. 

q  We  have  Standardized  Thirty-Four  Brands  of  Bond  Paper, 
ranging  in  price  from  6  to  24  cents  a  ix}und,  under  the  Water- 
Mark  of  “the  Eagle  and  the  A.” 

q  This  Water-Mark  tells  you  that  each  sheet  of  Paper  bearing 
it  is  not  only  of  our  manufacture,  but  that  it  is  a  Paper  of 
Proven  Quality  and  Known  Worth. 


4  Your  Printer  or  Lithographer  handles  our  papers 
— or  if  you  will  write  us  we  shall  send  you  a  Handsome 
Portfolio  of  Specimen  Business  Forms. 


AMBRICANWRmNGPAPeRCOMPANY 

6  Main  Street  ;Holyoke.C1dssdchusetts 

Twenty  Nine  Mills 
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one 


can 

make 

Home 

Portraits 


From  a  Kodak  negative  (reduced). 


The  Kodak  Way 


The  deep  satisfaction  and  pleasure  of  intimate 
home  portraits  of  family  and  friends — taken  in 
the  every-day  home  surroundings  and  atmosphere, 
are  possible  to  every  Kodak  owner. 

Ordinary  window  lighting — no  dark  room 
M  ^■^Quired  for  any  of  the  work — not  even  for 
developing  and  printing. 


'At  Home  with  the  Kodak,"  charmingly  illustrated,  tells  you  how. 
Free  for  the  asking.  At  your  dealers  or  write  us. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  CO.,  ROCHESTER,  N.Y.,  The  Kodak  City^ 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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Why  do  you  find  solid  porcelain  fixtures  in  the 
bathrooms  of  modern  hotels? 


Because  hotel  men  have  learned  from  experience  that  solid 
porcelain  fixtures  are  more  economical  than  any  other  kind 
when  compared  on  the  basis  of  initial  cost,  plus  servant’s  time, 
plus  the  cost  of  upkeep. 


There’s  a  valuable  hint  here  for  the  home  builder 
to  plan  years  ahead. 


In  order  to  meet  all  require¬ 
ments,  we  make  plumbing 
fixtures  in  three  kinds  of  ware 
— Imperial  Solid  Porcelain, 
Extra  Heavy  Vitreous  Ware 
and  Enamelled  Iron.  Each 
has  its  proper  use  in  bath¬ 
room  equipment.  ^ 

To  enable  others  to  know  the 
strong  points  of  each  of  these  wares 
we  offer  an  80-page  booklet,  “Modem 
Plumbing.”  This  book  shows  24 
views  of  model  bathroom  interiors, 
ranging  in  cost  from  $73  to  $3000, 
with  full  description  and  prices. 


wise  enough 


One  o(  (be  illanratiom  (reduced)  from  oar 
booklet.  "Modern  Flambint."  Write  for  it. 


THE  J.  L.  MOTT  IRON  WORKS 

IS28  EIGHTY-FIVE  YEARS  SUPREMACY  1913 
Fifth  Avenue  and  Seventeenth  Street,  New  ^'ork 

WORKS  AT  TRENTON,  N.  J. 

BRANCHES: 


Boston 

Miampolit 

Dearer 

Setnle 

Clereland.  O. 

CANADA 

Cbicafo 

Wa^iogtoQ 

Sen  Fraoetteo 

Portland  (Ore.) 

Kanaas  City 

Tbe  Mott  Co.  Ltd. 

PbiladelfUa 

8t.  Loom 

San  Antonio 

Indianapolis 

Salt  Lake  City 

114  Bleary  Street. 

Detroit 

New  OrletM 

Atlana 

Pinibarrb 

Montreal.  Que. 
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I  FIND  THE  GREAT  THING  IN  THIS  WORLD  IS  NOT  SO  MUCH 
WHERE  WE  STAND  AS  IN  WHICH  DIRECTION  WE  ARE  GOING. 

-OUVEP.  WENDELL  HOLMES. 


Tbe  men  wLo  founded  tLe  Studebaker  organi¬ 
zation  looked  out  upon  Opportunity  witk  a 
determined  ambition  to  deserve  tke  conquest 
of  tke  Long  Road,  and  in  sixty  years  of 
successful  progress  no  obstacle  ever  bas  been 
permitted  to  check  tbe  “Forward!”  purpose, 
ibe  modem  Studebaker  Corporation,  witb 
tbe  largest  plants  in  tbe  world,  its  great  skilled 
manufacturing  army,  its  vast  national  system 
to  meet  national  needs,  still  bolds  to  tbe 
watchword,  “Eternal  effort  is  the  price  of 
progress.”  The  ideal  of  sustained  improvement 
is  demonstrated  in  Studebaker  harness,  wagons, 
carriages  and  automobiles. 

THE 

STUDEBAKER  CORPORATION 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND  DETROIT,  MICH. 
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“  The  Standard  Papter^n- Business  Stationerj^ 


Examine  Your  Average  Morning’s  Mail 


WE  concede  your  right  to  debate  with  yourself 
whether  or  not  you  want  your  letter  paper  to 
be  as  good  as  the  best  you  see. 

You  may  not  want  superior  stationery — in  spite  of 
all  the  reasons  why  you  should  want  it. 

But  if  you  do  appreciate  the  impressive  and  inspira¬ 
tional  value  of  fine  letterheads,  we  must  ask  you  to 
concede  the  superiority  of  Old  Hampshire  Bond. 
An  inspection  of  the  best  looking  letters  that  reach 
your  desk  should  prove  this.  The  Old  Hampshire 
Bond  Book  of  Specimens  will  certainly  prove  it. 

Ask  for  this  book.  You  will  enjoy  looking  through  it — it^ 
gives  good  ideas.  It  shows  a  wide  selection  of  letterheads  and 


gives  good  ideas.  It  shows  a  wide  selection  of  letterheads  and 
other  business  forms.  You  are  sure  to  find  one  style  of  printing, 
lithographing  or  engraving  on  white  or  one  of  the  fourteen 
colors  of  Old  Hampshire  Bond  that  will  express  exactly  the 
feeling-tone  you  desire  for  your  stationery.  Write  for  it  on  your 
present  letterhead. 


HAMPSHIRE  PAPER  COMPANY,  South  Hadley  Falls,  Mass. 

T%e  only  paper  makers  in  the  world  making  bond  paper  exclusively 


The  advertiaements  in  Everybody’*  Magazine  are  ^eud.  Turn  to  pnge  2. 
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Every  Retail  Dealer 

Should  Organize  a  Mail-Order  Department  to  take 
Advantage  of  the  Parcels  Post 

Even  in  a  town  of  2,000  or  less,  every  local  merchant — keen  to  meet  the 
outside  competition  of  wide-awake  mail-order  houses,  can  develop  a  greater 
business  on  an  intensive  plan  by  ciiltivating  names  worth  while,  on  Card  Records 
snanged  and  classified  in  Globe-Wemicke  Filing  Cabinets. 

Intensive  cultivation  is  the  secret  of  every  Mul-order  success. 

Names  are  not  merely  copied  out  of  a  telephone  or  city  directory  on  loose  sheets, 
and  then  circularized  when  there  is  nothing  else  to  do,  but  they  are  arranged 
according  to  a  business  classification  and  then  solicited  through  the  mails. 
Regularly,  Intelligently  and  Persistently. 

Filing  Cabinets  and  Supplies 

Our  ttandardized  line  of  Card  Index  and  Vertical  Filing  Cabinets  is  admirably  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  every  Retail  Dealer  seeking  to  develop  a  Mail-order  business. 

Write  at  once  for  valuable  information  on  successful  methods  of  installing  a  mail-order  system,  or  J 
consult  any  of  our  agents  who  will  show  you  complete  working  systems  ready  for  immediate  use. 

Index^  Guides  for  Letter  and  Card  Index  Cabinets  ready  for  use,  including  Alphabetical 
State,  Gty,  Town  and  County  Guides  for  all  States  in  the  Union.  ^ ^  ^ 

Mail  coupon  at  once  for  catalogue  and  pamphlet. 

Slohc^Vcrwickc  Co. 

CINCINNATI  • 

Branch  Storamt 

Nms  York,  SSO-SSS  Broadtoay  Chicago,  tSt-tSS  So.  Wabarh  Avo. 

Beoton,  n-»S  Federal  St.  WaMngton,  tStS-ttiO  F  St.  N.  W.  / 

Philadelphia,  lOlS-tOIl  Cheetnut  St  Cincinnati,  ItS-lSO  Fourth  Ave.,  Eaid  / 
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In  planning  for  your  new  home,  consider  carefull^ 
the  question  or  its  fire -safe  construction  witl 


NATCO  HOLLOW-TILE 


Fireproof,  damp-proof,  vermitt-proof,  age-proof;  warmer  in  IVirUer,  cooler  in  Summer 

Natco  Hollow  Tile  construction  represents  a  sum  of  advantages  which 
no  one  who  plans  to  build  can  afford  to  overlook.  Speed  in  construction, 
enhanced  investment  value  and  low  maintenance.  An  important  advan¬ 
tage  of  Natco  walls  is  the  fact  that  the  interior  is  insulated  against  sudden  or 
extreme  atmospheric  changes  by  the  blanket  of  dead  air  which  completely 
surrounds  it.  A  Natco  house  requires  materially  less  heating  equipment. 

^atco  Throughout”  is  a  term  of  6re-8afe  construction  which  is  sinking  deep  into  the 
convictions  of  architects,  builders  and  building  investors.  It  means  fireprool  construction  for 
walls,  Mrtitions,  floors  and  roof,  and  complete  security  against  the  destruction  of  your  home  by 
fire.  The  increased  cost  over  partial  Natco  forms  is  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  weign 
against  the  many  advantages  gained. 

Read  up  this  form  of  construction  before  you  ao  ahead  with  your  buiktins  specifications.  Drop  a 
line  for  our  64-peee  handbook  **  Firaproof  Hooiaa.**  Cotuains  80  photographsof  residences 
and  other  moderate  sized  buildinss  whae  NATCO  has  been  used  lor  exterior  wall  construction  at 
COM  between  $4X)00and$  100,000,  also  a  few  complete  driwinss  and  floor  plans.  An  invaluable 
guide  to  the  proapective  builder.  Mauled  aBywhere  for  20c  in  postage.  Writafer  U  today. 

NATIONAL  FIREPROOFING  -COA^P^ 

OrtanUoJ  1880  Dept.  B  PITTSBURGH.  PENNSYLVANIA  Omcea  in  Ail  Principe/  Citim 
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TUBULAR  STEAM  HEATER  sho’wing 
W ater-Jacketed  Magazine  and  Sloping  Grates 

As  An  A  “Spencer”  will  soon 
Investment  pJ^y  itself.  Many 

householders  save  $100.00  or  more 
on  coal  bills  annually.  .  Spencer  Heat¬ 
ers  installed  20  years  ago  are  still  sav¬ 
ing  this  amount  each  year. 

Cheap  The  “Spei 
Fuel 


:ncer  uses  the  I 

small,  inexpensive  sizes  of  | 

IS  well,  JiarJ  ^oal  as  No.  1  Buckwheat,  Pea,  i 
etc.,  costing  from  $2.00  to  $3.00  less 
ng  the  per  ton  than  the  ordinary  domestic 
’  for  all  sizes.  The  price  of  No.  1  Buckwheat 
,  “The  was  not  advanced  after  the  recent  coal 
ts,  etc.,  I  strike,  nor  are  future  advances  liable 
,  but  it  to  affect  it.  It  is  used  almost  exclu- 
leeping  sively  for  manufacturing  purposes  and 

a  time  must  be  sold  at  nearly  the  price  of 
idon.  soft  coal. 

Our  new  48-page  book  describes  in 
®  detail  the  many  “Spencer”  advantages 
and  economies.  With  it  we  will  send  a  book  giving  I 
the  experience  of  57  users  of  our  boilers.  You  need  J 
both  of  these  to  help  you  decide  the  heater  question. 

Gladly  mailed  on  request.  O)  X 

N/X’ 

SPENCER  HEATER  CO,  300 

300  People'*  Net'l  Beak  Bldg..  SCRANTON.  PA.  ^ 

Breach  Ofleai:  Saeaeet 

New  York  City,  -  -  -  501  Fifth  Ave.,  Cor.  «nd  St 

Chicago.  ....  181  No.  Dearborn  St.  X  t  f*- 

PhlladrlphU. . Morris  Bldg.  ^  X  .1,  ^ 

Bo«on.. . -laMUkSt.  /</  I 

St.  Louis, . Century  Bldg.  ^ 

Detroit . FordHdg.  O  X  '«>'‘S  free. 

Buffalo. . White  BMg.  . . . 

Ceaedlea  Belas  Baprasantetl***;  ^ 

Winnipeg,  The  Waldon  Co.,  91  Princess  St.  Xp 

Toronto. The Walclon Co., Lumsden Bldg,  .,*••••* 

— — My  heating  contractor,  •  . . 


Seetional  Hot  kEater  Heater 
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H'arrtn  *• 

AnJuUctt  - 


THE  GREATEST  CIVIC  DEVELOPMENT  EVER  UNDERTAKEN— INCIDENT 
TO  THE  NEW  GRAND  CENTRAL  TERMINAL  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY 
TO  BE  OPENED  EARLY  IN  1913 

This  vast  undertaking  comprehends  the  erection  of 
a  great  Terminal  City,  complete  in  itself,  a  city  with¬ 
in  a  city,  occupying  an  area  of  thirty  city  blocks. 
It  will  embrace  hotels  and  modern  apartment  houses, 
convention  and  exhibition  halls,  clubs  and  restau¬ 
rants,  and  department  stores  and  specialty  shops. 
In  short,  practically  every  sort  of  structure  or 
enterprise  incident  to  the  modern  city.  These 
features  are  all  in  addition  to  the  natural  adjuncts 
of  the  up-to-date  terminal  —  to  expeditiously  handle 
diverse  traffic. 


The  advertieeaienU  in  Everybody's  Magaaine  are  indexed.  Tnm-to  pace  a. 
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THE  NEWLY  COMPLETED 
GRAND  CENTRAL  TERMINAL 


NEW  YORK 


Central 


LINES 


Will  provide  every  detail  essential  to  the  comfort 
and  convenience  of  its  patrons.  The  Terminal 
itself  is  the  physical  embodiment  of  the  latest  and 
highest  ideal  of  service.  Its  adequate  description  is 
impossible  here.  It  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated 
— or  indeed  to  be  comprehended. 

The  main  Terminal  building  is  722  feet  long  and 
301  feet  wide  on  the  surface,  and  half  again  as  wide 
below  the  street  level.  It  will  accommodate  30,000 
people  comfortably  at  one  time. 

Through  and  suburban  service  occupy  different 
levels  approached  by  inclines,  avoiding  stairways, 
so  that  each  level  may  be  reached  without  confusion. 
Incoming  and  outgoing  traffic  is  segregated  and  the 
two  currents  of  travel  separated.  Every  facility  is 
progressively  arranged  so  that  no  step  need  be 
retraced  and  no  time  lost.-  There  are  33  miles 
of  track  within  the  Terminal  which  will  hold  over 
1000  cars  at  one  time.  There  are  42  through  tracks 
and  25  local  tracks. 

Dedicated  to  the  Public  Service  early  in  1913. 
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Sugar 


PURITY  is  ihe  cnier  claim  to  KouseKola 
favor  held  by  Crystal  Domino  Sugar. 

The  attractive,  sparkling  whiteness  that  pleases  at  first  sight 
—  the  great,  clear  crystals,  which  dissolve  like  nectar — are 
simply  the  outward  proof  of  innate  purity.  The  dainty, 
easy  •  breaking  shape  adds  the  last  touch  of  refinement 


One  of  the  Quality  Products  of 

The  American  Sugar  Refining  Co. 

117  Wall  Street  New  York  Cityc 


Read  ihe  siory  of  ii$  making  In  our  splendidly  illusitaied  hochlei. 
Sent  fret  on  requesi.  Address  DeparimefU  12m 
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1EADING  hotels,  clubs,  restaurants  and  cafes, 
V  consider  Snider’s  Catsup  the  best  foundation  for 
^  making  their  own  oyster  cocktail  sauce.  This 
is  a  very  high  testimonial  in  favor  of  Snider’s  -  for 
home  use  as  well— as  the  i>erfect  seasoning.  Try  this: 

—  Qysfcr  Cocktail  Rmcipc 

T%re  t>bl— poonfuW  ol  Siud«r*«  Tocn*to  C«t»iip  and 
taMpooafttl  ol  finely  timlod  honemdieli  m» 

Ike  cocktail  eauce  for  each  eerruit  ol  raw  oyster*. 


—  Fried  Oyeimr  Recipe  ' 

One  pint  large  oysters  H  cup  Hour  SI  cup  milk  cup  Snider**  Cat*up  teaspoon  salt 
tkorougkly  the  flour,  milk,  catsup  and  salt ;  dip  oysters  into  mixture,  then  roll  them  in  cracker  crumbs. 
Fry  in  sweet,  fresh  lard  until  a  dark  brown.  Serve  very  hot.'  Afrs.  C/oro  L.  Street. 


Ail  Snider  Producie  comply  with  all  Pure  Food  Law  of  the  World 

the  T.  a.  snider  preserve  company,  .  Cincinnati,  U.  S.  A. 


^flunl 
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INAUGURATION 


AT  WASHINGTON  D.C. 
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See  the  world  on 

Cheques 

You  can  pay  your  hotel  bills  with  them;  buy  railway  and  steam- 
^^ip  tickets;  use  them  for  purchases  in  the  principal  shops. 

They  are  the  safest  kind  of  traveling  funds,  because  issued  by  thou¬ 
sands  of  American  Banks  under  authority  of  the  American  Bankers 
Association,  are  good  only  when  signed  by  the  holder,  and  may  be 
replaced  if  lost  or  stolen. 


“A,  B.  A.”  Cheques 

■apply  the  urgent  need  for  an  International 
Carrency.  If  American  bank  notes  could  be 
aaed  for  traveling  expenses  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  if  they  were  engraved  with  their  value 
in.the  currency  of  the  principal  foreign  nations 
and  required  your  signature  to  make  them  good 
—they  would  be  very  like  “A  B.A.”  Cheques. 

50,000  banks  throughout  the  world  have 
agreed  to  cash  them  without  charge  and  with¬ 
out  a  personal  introduction.  Signing  one  of 
yonr  "4.  B.  A.  ”  Cheques  identifies  you. 

Wherever  you  travel — in  any  civilized  country 
of  the  world,  you  can  use  “A.B.A.”  Cheques 
like  actual  cash  throughout  your  trip— from 
the  time  you  buy  your  outbound  steamship 
tickets  to  the  payment  of  U.S.  Customs  duties 
on  your  return. 


Get  them  at  your  Bank 

Ask  for  descriptive  booklet.  If  your  bank  is  not  yet 
supplied  with  A.B.A”  Cheques,  write  for  information 
as  to  where  they  can  be  obtained  in  your  vicinity. 
BANKERS  TRUST  CO.  New  York  City 
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THE  BIG  WAY  IS  THE  CHEAPEST 

THE  STREET-CAR  AND  THE  CAB 


In  a  cab, 
which  cost  only 
$1000,  the  average 


In  a  street-car, 
which  cost  $10,000, 
the  average  fare 
is  only  5c. 


Cab  Service  is  30  times  dearer 
than  Street-Car  Service,  because  a  cab  is  so  small 
because  it  is  made  for  one  person  only. 


THE  TRAaOR  AND  THE  HORSE 


With  a  team  ^ 

of  horses,  costing 
$500,  one  man  can 
100  acres  at  a 
cost  of  $23(^  ^ 


WithaRurndy 
Oil-Pull  Tractor,  cost¬ 
ing  $3000,  one  man  can 
pbw  1 00  acres  at  a 
cost  of  $150. 

One  dollar  an  acre  saved  means 

$300,000,000  in  the  United  States  alone.  A  Tractor  ^  ^ 
cuts  down  the  Horse-Cost  of  living. 

Writ€  today  for  Tractor  Catatog  and  Full  DotaiU 

RUMELY  PRODUCTS  CO. 

(incoeponited) 

Power-Farming  Machinery 

LAPORlE,lND.  IN 
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The  Howard  Watch 


The  best  of  attention 
and  service  for  the  man 
who  carries  a  Howard 
Watch — not  on  account  of 
the  watch,  but  because  he  is 
likely  to  be  that  kind  of  a  man. 

The  possession  of  a  HOWARD 
undoubtedly  does  suggest  a  man  who 
appreciates  quality  and  is  quite  able  to 
know  whether  he  is  getting  it  or  not ;  a 


man  who  respects  HOWARD  history; 
and  withal,  the  praaical  man  of  orderly 
mind  who  expeas  to  have  things  done 
on  time. 

A  Howard  Watch  is  always  worth  what 
you  pay  for  it. 

The  price  of  each  watch  is  fixtJ  at  the 
factory  and  a  printed  ticket  attached — from 
the  17-jewel  {double  roller)  in  a  Crescent  Extra 
or  Boss  Extra  gold-filled  case  at  $40  to  the 
23-jewel  at  $150 — and  the  Edward  Howard 
model  at  $350. 


Not  every  jeweler  can  sell  you  a  HOWARD  WATCH.  Find  the  HOWARD  jeweler 
in  your  town  and  talk  to  him.  He  is  a  Rood  man  to  know. 

Admiral  SiRsbM  has  written  a  little  book.  “The  Log  of  the  HOWARD  Watch,” 
giving  the  record  of  his  own  HOWARD  in  the  U.  S.  Navy.  You’ll  enjoy 
it.  Drop  us  a  post  card.  Dept.  C,  and  we’ll  send  you  a  copy. 

E.  HOWARD  WATCH  WORKS 
Boston,  Mass. 
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What  Conscience  Costs 

By  R,  E.  Olds^  Designer  . 

Let  me  tell  you  what  it  means  to  buUd  a  conscientiouJ 
car.  A  safe,  enduring,  economical  car.  | 

A  car  that  stands  up  under  use  and  abuse,  and  thal 
renders  a  service  like  Reo  the  Fifth. 


Elxternals 

Cars,  like  houses,  may  De 
largely  built  for  show.  The 
main  attention  may  be  gpven 
externals. 

Such  cars  for  a  time  seem 
to  be  most  successful.  But 
the  ups  and  downs  of  Mo- 
tordom  show  how  inevitable 
is  the  reaction. 

On  the  other  hand,  the 
man  who  builds  Reo  the 
Fifth  today  ha.s  built  cars 
for  2G  years.  The  demand 
for  his  cars  is  far  larger 
than  ever.  Last  spring  it 
ran  five  times  the  factory 
output. 

Such  extended  prestige  is 
unique  in' this  industry.  And 
every  man  knows  it  is  sole¬ 
ly  due  to  siich  principles  as 
these.. .  ' 


Hidden  Things 

Our  chiefest  attention  is 
given  things  which  don’t 
show.  Yet  you  can  easily 


see  that  we  neglect  no  ex¬ 
ternal. 

All  steel  is  made  to  our 
formulas,  based  on  vast  ex¬ 
perience.  And  each  lot  is 
analyzed  twice,  before  and 
after  treating.  Whatever  falls 
short  is  discarded. 

Each  important  part,  by 
actual  test,  is  made  very  much 
stronger  than  necessary.  No 
margin  of  safety  is  less  than 
50  per  cent. 

A  crushing  machine 
tests  gear  teeth  for  75,000 
'pounds.  Another  machine 
tests  springs  for  100,000 
vibrations. 

Engines  are  tested  20 
hours  on  blocks  and  28  hours 
in  the  chassis.  There  are 
five  long-continued  tests. 

Each  car  gets  a  thousand 
tests  and  inspections,  so  errors 
can’t  occur. 

Costly  Extremes 

In  this  car  we  employ  190 
drop  forgings.  Steel  castings 


would  cost  half  as  much| 
But  drop  forgings  can’t  havi 
flaws. 

We  use  15  roller  l)€ariiip| 
— Timken  and  Hyat: 
Common  ball  bearings  cos: 
one-fifth  as  much,  but  tbcy{ 
too  often  break. 


We  use  a  $75  magnetcl 
We  doubly  heat  our  carboj 
retor.  And  we  add  flOti 
poo  per  year  to  our  cost  tt 
insure  positive  water  circi. 
lation. 

Parts  are  ground  overaiic| 
over  to  insure  utter  exactness 
We  don’t  run  nights.  Ancj 
we  limit  our  output  to  as 
cars  daily  so  men  are  neve 
hurried. 

Then  note  the  big  tires- 
34  X  4.  They  cost  almos: 
twice  as  much  as  tiresl 
which  some  men  deem  soi  l 
ficient.  But  the  differenef 
comes  back,  again  aaij 
again,  in  the  cost  of  yo*j 
tire  upkeep.  I 


'The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  arc  indexed.  Turn  to  page  Z. 
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Top  and  windshield  not  included  in  price.  We  equip  this  car  with  mohair  top,  tide  curtains  and  slip  cover, 
windshield,  gas  tank  for  headlights,  speedometer,  self-starter,  extra  rim  and  brackets— all  for 
$100  extra  (list  price  $170). 
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Why  Not  Buy  a  Detroit  Electric? 


For  all  occasions — business  or  formal— in 


all  kinds  of  weather,  the  Detroit  Electric 
Clear  Vision  Brougham  will  meet  all  your 
requirements  economically  with  every  luxury  of  the 
most  expensive  limousine,  minus  the  necessity 
and  inconvenience  of  a  chauffeur. 

In  fact,  every  member  of  the  family  can  drive  the 
Detroit  Electric.  It  has  all  the  mileage  you  can  possibly 
need.  It  can  climb  any  hill  that  any  other  car  of  any  type 
can  climb. 

Detroit  Electric  1913  Line 


Model  42 — Clear  Vision  Brougham— 4  or  5  pass¬ 
engers — seats  facing  forward  ....  tSOOOJD 
Model  37— Extension  Clear  Vision  Brougham— 

5  passengers— seats  facing  forward,  3600^00 
Model  3$ — Extension  Brougham— 4  passengers 

—seats  face  to  face . TSSOjMI 

Model  3fr— Brougham— 2  to  4  passengers — seats 

face  to  face  . 2700.00 

Model  34— Business  Man’s  Roadster— i  passmcm  2300.00 
Model  4#— Ladies’  Open  Victoria— i  to  4  pssscnKcra  2300JIO 

Anderson  Electric  Car  Go. 

Detroit,  Mich. 


w 
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The  Greatest  Harley- Davidson 


Eight  Honest  Horsepower. 

The  new  Harley  -  Davidson  Twin  Cylinder  does  not 
have  to  be  babied,  nursed  or  coaxed  into  action — it 
is  ALL  THERE.  It  is  instantaneously  responsive  to 
the  throttle — off  like  a  flash — picks  up  quickly — no  hesi¬ 
tation — no  sluggishness — no  snorting  or  popping.  This  new 


without  question  is  the  fastest  machine  on  the  road  today. 
Its  exceptional  speed  has  been  obtained  in  a  measure  through 
the  use  of  large  intake  and  exhaust  chambers  and  passages, 
and  pistons,  connecting  rods  and  fly  wheels  individually  and 
collectively  in  perfect  balance.  And  this  speed  comes  with¬ 
out  sacrificing  one  atom  of  Harley-Davidson  reliability  or 
endurance.  In  fact  the  decreased  vibration,  due  to  more 
perfect  balance  of  the  vital  parts  has  actually  increased  the 
life  of  the  motor.  , 

The  Ful-Floteing  Seat  which  does  away  with  all  jolts  and  jars  due  to 
rough  roads,  and  the  Free-Wheel  Control,  a  device  which  permits  start¬ 
ing  without  the  usual  hard  pedaling  or  running  alongside  are  incorporated 
in  all  models. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON  MOTOR  CO. 

Producer*  of  Hich  GtmIo  Motorcycle*  for  eloTen  year*. 

286  B  STREET  MILWAUKEE,  W 1 S. 


Both  of  these  features  are  patented  and  are  to  be  found  only  on  the 
Harley-Davidson. 


Telephone  our  dealer  for  a  demonatration  or  *ead  for  literature. 
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Limousine  Luxury 
and  Electric  Efficiency 
Combined  in  This  Five-Passenger  Car 


Here  is  a  five-passenger  electric  Limousine 
that  offers  trouble-proof  city  and  suburban 
service  at  extremely  low  upkeep  cost. 

A  car  that  has  more  speed  and  more 
mileage  than  you  need  in  city  driving,  that 
will  take  you  wherever  wheels  can  go. 

With  low,  spacious,  luxurious  seats  and  a 


body  rix  inches  lower  than  any  other  high- 
grade  electric,  full  elliptic  springs  make  it 
comfortable  as  a  cradle — 

— as  delightfully  comfortable  as  the  won¬ 
derfully  easy -riding,  old-fashioned  stage 
coach,  which  rocked,  but  never  bumped 
or  jarred.  , 


The  Silent  Waverley  Limousine-Five 


Steered  by  a  touch  on  the  lever,  righting  itself  if  some 
obstruction  turns  it  aside,  the  Limousine-rive  will  keep 
its  course  block  after  block  vrithout  guidance — driving 
is  never  an  effort. 

Full  view  ahead  for  the  driver,  widi  the  left-hand  door 
placed  forward  and  opening  by  the  driver’s  seat  Right- 
hand  door  for  use  of  passengers. 

40  ceUs,  lead  battery.  Ironclad  or  60  cell  Edison  extra. 

A  wonderfully  beautiful  Limousine-Five  will  be  on 


exhibition  at  all  the  shows.  The  Adams  style  inlaid 
interior  was  dengned  and  built  m  France,  upholstery 
and  trimmings  are  in  keeping  with  its  unique  elegance. 

Let  us  send  you  the  Silent  Waverley  Electric  Year  Book, 
which  illustrates  and  describes  the  Limousine-Five  m 
detail,  together  with  all  the  Waverley  Pleasure  Gir  Line. 

A  beautiful  production,  it  is  free  on  request,  as  is  our 
Grnunercial  Cw  catalog,  shovring  types  ranging  from 
a  light  delivery  wagon  to  a  5-ton  truck.  Address 


THE  WAVERLEY  COMPANY,  205  Soutk  East  Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Chicago  Branch— 2425  Michigan  Avenue  New  York  Branch— 1784  Broadway 
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Look  at  this  Terrible 

Parasol  and  this  Well-Dressed 
Woman.  You  never  see  such  a 
combination — it^s  impossible.^ 


cars.  ItoaghttobejmstmM  in^ossMe. 


UnIi  At  MM  mttomoMe  wHk  m  Top  tkat*$  m  kttpiog.  It  MUST  begemmime 
materia/  ikat  man  laki  “imipotMiUe.  ” 


7  Auto  Top  Questions 


k  the  top  of  your  car  important  ? 


Yn — if  you  consider  style  and  comfort  important. 
What  offeet  hat  a  thabby  Top  on  a  car? 

It  makes  the  whole  car  look  shabby.  A  shabby 
Top  is  as  out  of  place  on  a  fine  car  as  a  smeared' 
and  smutted  parasol  is  out  of  place  with  a 
modern  Parisian  costume. 

How  can  a  Top  best  be  cleaned  ? 

With  ordinary  soap  and  water  (when  the  car  is 
being  washed)  that  is,  provided  it’s  covered  with 


genuine  fMaoett. 

Dost  and  dirt  cannot  get  ground  into  Skatooea. 
Most  other  top  materials  are  veritable  dust- 
traps— you  simply  CANT  get  them  clean. 

What  conatitutea  Top  comfort  ? 

A  top  that  is  rainproof— one  that  won’t  leak  and 
rain  handsome  gowns  and  hats,  ffuiiaaau  in¬ 
sures  inside  comfort  because  it  does  not  leak. 
(And  you  get  outside  style  into  the  bargain.) 


5.  /an ’t  it  apt  to  crack  ? 


No,  genuine  9tata»Mi  positively  does  not  crack. 
The  many  imitations  of  ^kaleeal*  are  of  such  a 
nature  that  they  generally  do  crack  with  age.  So 
you  must  expect  to  hear  some  unjust  claims  in 
this  respect  from  persons  who  cannot  distinguish 
the  imitations  fromthegenuine^luitaaeu.  Genuine 
^katoaots  is  crackproof,  heatproof)  rainproof  and 
snowproof. 

6.  How  long  will  a  genaine  ^tmiO'^OO.  Top  last  ? 

Look  at  any  old  Pierce-Arrow  car.  The  Pierce- 
Arrow  Company  has  used  genuine  >kataae*i 
exclusively  ever  since  they  started  making  tops. 
That’s  a  big  story  in  itself.  They  demand  the 
best. 

7.  How  about  price  ? 

The  price  is  no  higher  than  other  REPUTABLE 
materials.  The  COST  is  lower  because  Jkitfooeu 
lasts  longer. 


You  Want  These  Auto  Top  Points 

Pases  of  our  pamphlet,  “The  X-Ray  on  Automobile  Tops,"  will  so  thoroughly  post  you  on  the  subject  of  Top 
unscrupulous  dealer  will  be  able  to  substitute  any  make-believe  material  for  genuine  ybrtfffitirfr 
Raid  The  X-Ray”  and  we  will  stand  by  YOUR  verdict.  Send  a  postal  for  your  copy  today — Now. 


THE  PANTASOTE  COMPANY 

No.  80  BOWLING  GREEN  BUILDING 
NEW  YORK  CITY,  NEW  YORK 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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ww>  a  responsible  niire  Dealer 
lire  Enckirance  is  '(he 


only  TOing  '(hoi  counis 


A  DVERTISING  is  only  an  incidental  feature  in  the 
/\  responsible  tire  dealer’s  permanent  selection  of  tires 
d-  which  he  sells  and  recommends. 

For,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  the  selfish  reason  of  his 
own  business  success,  the  tire  dealer  cannot  afford  to  sell 
and  recommend  any  but  the  highest  grade  tires. 

It  is  significant  that  more  than  fifteen  thousand 
responsible  dealers — and  that  is  about  four-fifths  of  all  of 
them — seU  and  recommend 


Uniied  ySiaieslires 


They  are  the  dealers  to  whom  you  kno^v  you  may  look  with 
assurance  for  service  and  courtesy  after  you  have  made 
your  purchase. 

These  responsible  dealers  sell  all  the  varied  lines  of 
motor  car  accessories  and  they  are  not  wiUing  to  jeopardize 
their  business  by  recommending  any  but  the  highest  grade 
tires,  for  tires — to  them — are  the  most  important  single 
consideration,  just  as  tires  are,  to  the  motorist,  the  most 
important  single  consideration. 

Why  not  be  guided  yourself,  by  the  tire  standards  of 
the  great  majority  of  responsible  dealers. 


are  Good  Tires 


Cost  no  more  than  you  are  asked  to  pay  for  other  kinds 


UNITED  STATES  TIRE  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK 
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CRIMP 


It’s  all  real  and  true  Prince  Albert, 
no  matter  what  size  package  you 
prefer.  Just  buy  the  one  that  hits 
you  favorable  -  like  —  then  you’re  in 
for  the  big  smoke! 

That  5c  toppy  red  bag  (weather¬ 
proofed  inside  and  out)  is  built  for 
folks  who  want  a  small  package  to 
tuck  away  in  their  jeans — just  as 
others  demand  the  tidy  10c  red  tin 
because  it  slips  into  coat  pockets 
and  hip  pockets. 

Yoq  cut  loose  with  a  jimmy  pipe  jammed 
brimful  of  P.  A.  or  roll  up  a  P.  A.  cigarette 
and  get  some  fun  out  of  life.  You  never 
did  get  a  real  smoke  before.  P.  A.  can’t 
bite  yoar  tongue,  because  the  bite’s  cut 
out  Every  particle  of  P.  A.  means  just 
so  much  joy  smoke — to  you,  to  every  man 
who's  pipe  hungry ! 

Get  this:  Prince  Albert  rolled  into  a  ciga- 

arette  has  ’em  all 
backed  off  the  boards. 
It’s  a  revelation ! 

Buy  Prince  Albert 
everywhere.  In  the 
toppy  Sc  red  bag, 
tidy  10c  red  tin 
and  handeome 
pound  and  half- 
Says  Hunch :  pound  hamidore. 

IAnM,it’s ike  tobacco,  _  ,  r»c 

not  the  package,  that  R.  J*  REYNOLDS 

Puti  Prince  Albert  in  TOBACCO  CO., 
the  tpot-light.  Get  ^al^m 

Tour,  while  the  getting  Winston^alem, 

••food.”  N.  C. 


You  can  buy 


the  national  joy  smoke 

in  the  toppy  5c 
weather-proof  bag 


fRINtE  ALBERT 


CRIMP  CUT 

long  burning  pipe  and 

CIGARETTE  TOBACCO 
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Have  BOTH  by  Using 


Gas  Ughting  with  an  aatomatic  lighter  offers  every  convenience, 
pins  safety,  reliability  and  economy  unequaled  by  any  other  system 


proof.  Prest-O-Lite  agencies  in  every  city 
and  town  and  nearly  everj'  cross-roads  vil¬ 
lage  guarantee  its  service. 

Prest-O-Lite  has  no  delicate  mechanism  to 
get  out  of  order — it  is  not  affected  by  a 
downpour  of  rain  or  any  other  contingency 
of  touring.  Why  should  you  complicate 
your  lighting  system  so  that  in  ease  of 
trouble  only  a  factory  expert  can  give  you 
light? 

As  to  cost.  The  average  cost  of  Prest- 
O-Lite  does  not  exceed  $10  per  year.  Fig¬ 
uring  the  cost  of  power  used  in  operation 
and  the  cost  of  repairs  and  replacements, 
no  other  lighting  system  is  so  economical. 
Just  one  repair  on  any  more  complicated 
8>'stem  may  easily  cost  more  than  years  of 
Prest-O-Lite’s  reliable  8er\-ice.  But  evea  if 
Prest-O-Lite  cost  more — instead  of  less — its 
dependability,  its  eflSciency,  its  added  safety, 
should  make  it  twice  as  valuable  to  the 
experienced  driver. 


No  lighting  system  can  be  more  conve¬ 
nient  than  gas  when  used  with  a  good  auto¬ 
matic  lighter.  We  make  one — the  Prest-O- 
Liter.  By  its  use  you  can  have  gas  in 
ail  your  lamps  and  can  easily  light  or  ex¬ 
tinguish  any  or  all  of  your  lights  from  the 
driver’s  seat  whether  the  car  be  running 
or  standing.  An  automatic  reducing  valve 
attached  to  the  tank  regulates  the  flame  to 
exactly  the  proper  height  at  all  times. 

.\nd  should  this  convenience  ever  fail — 
you  still  have  light  and  safety  by  the  use 
of  a  match. 

Whenever  you  drive  your  car  at  night, 
you  place  the  safety  of  your  passengers  and 
yourself  on  the  dependability  of  your  light¬ 
ing  system. 

Five  hundred  thousand  experienced  driv¬ 
ers  can  testify  as  to  the  absolute  reliabilit]/ 
of  Prest-O-Lite. 

It  is  a  system  so  simple  as  to  be  trouble 


No  matter  wrhat  self-starter  you  have  on  your  car— insist  on  gas  lighting.  Self-starter  con¬ 
venience  is  safe-guarded  by  the  use  of  the  crank  in  emergencies.  It  is  even  more  important  that 
lighting  convenience  be  aafe-guarded  by  the  use  of  a  match  to  insure  light  in  emergencies. 
Almost  any  manufacturer  will  equip  your  new  car  with  Prest-O-Lite  and  an  automatic  lighter 
if  you  insist.  If  your  car  is  now  equipped  with  Prest-O-Lite.  any  dealer  or  any  of  our 
service  stations  can  install  an  automatic  lighter  at  small  expense.  y-'' 

By  all  means,  before  you  decide  on  any  lighting  system,  send  for  the  vital  facts  /* 

on  automobile  lighting.  The  coupon  attached  will  bring  you  a  free  book  on  this  ^ 

subject  by  return  maU.  Send  for  it  NOW  and  know  the  facts.  ^ 

The  Prest-O-Lite  Coa^  didunjSoiS, 

Canadian  Factory  and  General  Office,  Menritton,  Ont. 

SERVICE  STATIONS  IN  TH^ECITIES:  AtUnl«.  B«Riiiioi».  BoMon.  Bulfmlo.rhicMo.CIiii-inn.tl,  /  O'  *■- 

i'tfvelMd.  DkIIm,  Deliver.  Delict.  Indianapolis.  Kuim*  CK>  .  Arweles.  •*  JL  ^ 

Mrmphu.  T-nn  .  Milwaukcr.  Hini>c«pul>«.  Nlr»  Orb-«fi>.  N«w  Vorti.  Om«h>  I’hiladriphu. 

Fittahoi^  Portisnd.  On.,  Provi^nre.  St  Louis.  St.  PimI,  Mian..  San  'Antonio.  San  ^  O  * 

ri^claoo.  Seattle.  8yT»n»e.  SERVICI-I  STA'HON^  IN  CANADA  t  Mairitton.  Ontario;  X  ^  K  ^ 

Toronto.  Ontario;  Maakoba.  /  ^ 
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Trinidad  Asphalt  Lake 


^  It  takes 
r  Trinidad  Lake  asphalt 
.  to  make  roofing  lastingly 
waterproof 

Roofings  made  of  various  compositions  give  protection 
and  service  only  till  their  “compositions”  disintegrate  and 
let  them  leak.  I'he  roofing  for  real  endurance  is 


Trinidad  Lake  asphalt  differs  widely  from  common  substitutes — Cali¬ 
fornia  and  Texas  “asphalts”  (so  called).  These  substitutes  are  manu¬ 
factured  products  whose  oils  of  value  have  been  extracted  for  other  pur¬ 
poses,  leaving  a  hard  black  pitch — a  lifeless  mass  that  gives  roofing 
but  little  resistance.  It  soon  cracks,  breaks,  and  leaks. 

Genasco — made  of  Trinidad  Lake  asphalt — has  the  natural  oils 
preserved  in  it  “for  life”;  and  the  life  defends  it  against  years  of 
rain,  sun,  wind,  hail,  snow,  heat,  cold,  fire,  alkalis,  and  acids. 

Get  Genasco  Roofine  of  your  dealer.  Smooth  or  mineral  surface.  Insist  on  Genasco— 
the  roohne  with  the  Hemisphere  trademark.  Guaranteed.  Genasco  smooth  surface  roofing 
has  the  Kaotdeak  Kleet.  that  waterproofs  seams  without  cement,  and  prevents  nail-leaks. 
Write  us  for  samples  and  the  Good  Roof  Guide  Book,  free. 

Asphalt  Paving;  Company 

Largest  producers  of  asphalt,  and 
manufacturers  of  ready  roofing  in  world 

Philadelphia 

New  York  Sen  FrencUoo  Ckicego 
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“I  recommend  this  hjjr  * 
preparation  because  for  many 
years  refined  women  havt 
used  it  with  gratifying  r. 

suits.  ED.  PINAUD’S 
name  is  a  positive  guarantee  I 
of  satisfaction."  {Extrad  I 
from  a  letter  in  our  files.)  | 

It  is  but  natural  to  waAl 
beautiful  hair,  or  if  yours  k  ^ 
luxuriant  and  glossy  yoi  I 
certainly  want  to  present  | 
its  beauty.  ; 

ED.  PlNAUD’s! 

HAIR  tonic; 

(Emu  de  Qyiiiine)  | 

(used  faithfully  will  quickly 
improve  your  hair  and  give  it  ^ 
lustre  and  fragrance.  Testk 
before  buying — note  how  it 
instantly  removes  dandrutf, 
atKl  the  gentle  stimulation  it 
?  imparts.  We  have  a  10c.  trial 
^  bottle  for  every  reader  and 
will  send  it  to  you  with  a  little 
bottle  of  ED.  PINAUD’S 
famous  Lilac  Vegetal  per¬ 
fume,  if  you  will  write  to  our 
American  offices.  10c.  for 
both  little  bottles.  W rite  to- 
y  day  and  give  your  dealer’s 
name. 

PARFUMERIE 
ED.  PINAUD 

V  412  ED.  PINAUD  BLDG] 
NEW  YORK 
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FOR  THE  REGULATION  OF  THE  USE  OF  THE 


BY  STOCK  EXCHANGES  AND  THEIR  MEMBERS 


AND  TO  AMEND  CERTAIN  SECTIONS  OF  THE 
CRIMINAL  CODE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
COMPILED  STATUTES  RELATING  TO 
LOTTERIES,  AND  FOR  OTHER  PURPOSES. 


BE  IT  ENACTED  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  Assembled: 


SEC.  1.  That  Title  LXIX  A,  Chap.  8,  Section  213,  of  the 
Criminal  Code  of  the  Compiled  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  be 
and  the  same  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows : 


SEC.  213.  No  letter,  package,  postal  card,  or  circular  concerning 
any  lottery,  gift  enterprise,  or  similar  scheme  offering  prizes  depend¬ 
ent  in  whole  or  in  part  upon  lot  or  chance;  OR  CONCERNING 
ANY  STOCK  EXCHANGE  WHERE  SECURITIES  OR 
STOCKS,  BONDS,  NOTES,  OR  OTHER  EVIDENCES  OF 
INDEBTEDNESS,  OR  EVIDENCE  OF  PART  OR  PROPOR¬ 
TIONATE  OWNERSHIP  OF  PROPERTY,  ARE  DEALT  IN 
ON  A  MARGIN  OR  ON  CREDIT;  and  no  lottery  ticket  or  part 
thereof,  or  paper,  certificate,  or  instrument  purporting  to  be  or  to 
represent  a  ticket,  chance,  share,  or  interest  in  or  dependent  upon 
the  event  of  a  lottery,  gift  enterprise,  or  similar  scheme  offering 
prizes  dependent  in  whole  or  in  part  upon  lot  or  chance,  AND  NO 
LETTER,  STATEMENT,  ACCOUNT,  BILL  OF  PARTICU¬ 
LARS,  OR  OTHER  INFORMATION  REGARDING  ANY 
PURCHASE  OR  SALE  UPON  OR  IN  ANY  STOCK  EX¬ 
CHANGE,  OF  ANY  SECURITIES,  STOCK,  BOND,  OR  OTHER 
EVIDENCE  OF  INDEBTEDNESS,  OR  OF  PART  OR  PRO¬ 
PORTIONATE  OWNERSHIP  OF  PROPERTY  ON  A  MARGIN 
OR  ON  CREDIT;  and  no  check,  draft,  bill,  money,  postal  note,  or 
money  order,  for  the  purchase  of  any  ticket  or  part  thereof,  or  of  any 
share  or  chance  in  any  such  lottery,  gift  enterprise,  or  scheme,  OR 
FOR  OR  ON  ACCOUNT  OF  ANY  PURCHASE  OR  SALE 
UPON  OR  IN  ANY  STOCK  EXCHANGE,  ON  A  MARGIN 
OR  ON  CREDIT,  OF  SECURITIES,  STOCK,  BOND,  NOTE, 
OR  OTHER  EVIDENCE  OF  INDEBTEDNESS,  OR  EVI¬ 
DENCE  OF  PART  OR  PROPORTIONATE  OWNERSHIP 
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OF  PROPERTY ;  and  no  newspaper,  circular,  pamphlet,  or  publi¬ 
cation  of  any  kind  containing  any  advertisement  of  any  lottery,  gift 
enterprise,  or  scheme  of  any  kind  offering  prizes  dependent  in  whole 
or  in  part  upon  lot  or  chance,  or  containing  any  list  of  the  prizes 
drawn  or  awarded  by  means  of  any  such  lottery,  gift  enterprise,  or 
scheme,  whether  said  list  contains  any  part  or  all  of  such  prizes,  OR 
CONTAINING  ANY  PRICES  AT  WHICH  ANY  STOCKS, 
BONDS,  NOTES,  OR  OTHER  SECURITIES,  OR  OTHER 
EVIDENCE  OF  INDEBTEDNESS,  OR  EVIDENCE  OF  PART 
OR  PROPORTIONATE  OWNERSHIP  OF  PROPERTY, 
SHALL  HAVE  BEEN  BOUGHT  OR  SOLD  UPON  OR  IN 
ANY  STOCK  EXCHANGE,  ON  A  MARGIN  OR  ON  CREDIT; 
shall  be  deposited  in  or  carried  by  the  mails  of  the  United  States,  or 
be  delivered  by  any  postmaster  or  letter  carrier.  Whoever  shall 
knowingly  deposit  or  cause  to  be  deposited,  or  shall  knowingly  send 
or  cause  to  be  sent,  anything  to  be  conveyed  or  delivered  by  mail 
in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  section,  or  shall  knowingly 
deliver  or  cause  to  be  delivered  by  mail  anything  herein  forbidden 
to  be  carried  by  mail,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  one  thousand 
dollars,  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  two  years,  or  both;  and  for 
any  subsequent  offense  shall  be  imprisoned  not  more  than  five  years. 
Any  person  violating,  any  provision  of  this  section  may  be  tried  and 
punished  either  in  the  district  in  which  the  unlawful  matter  or  pub¬ 
lication  was  mailed,  or  to  which  it  was  carried  by  mail  for  delivery 
according  to  the  direction  thereon,  or  in  which  it  was  caused  to  be 
delivered  by  mail  to  the  p>erson  to  whom  it  was  addressed. 

SEC.  2.  The  foregoing  section,  in  so  far  as  it  expressly  relates 
to  Stock  Exchanges  and  the  business  there  carried  on,  shall  not 
apply  to  any  Stock  Exchange  which  is  organized  under  the  laws  of 
the  state  where  its  principal  place  of  business  is  located,  provided 
that  such  Stock  Exchange  is  organized  with  a  charter  and  by-laws 
which  comply  with  all  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act;  and  provided 
such  Stock  Exchange  and  its  members  comply  with  all  of  the  pre¬ 
visions  of  this  Act,  and  further  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Charter  and  By-Laws  required  by  this  Act. 

SEC.  3.  The  Charter  or  the  By-Laws  of  such  Stock  Exchange 
shall  provide  that  the  members  thereof  and  all  persons  doing  any 
business  upon  the  Exchange,  or  the  officers  of  such  Stock  Exchange, 
or  both,  shall  keep  a  full,  accurate,  and  complete  record  of  all  bus¬ 
iness  done  upon  the  Exchange;  that  the  same  shall  be  kept  in  proper 
books  of  account;  that  the  Postmaster  General  of  the  United  States 
shall  have  authority  and  power  to  direct  the  manner  in  which  such 
books,  records,  and  accounts  shall  be  kept;  afid  that  all  the  books, 
records,  and  accounts  of  such  Exchange  and  of  every  member 
thereof,  and  of  every  person  who  does  any  business  upon  the  Ex¬ 
change,  shall  be  at  all  times  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  Post¬ 
master  General  and  any  and  every  Post  Office  Inspector  specially 
designated  for  the  purpose  by  the  Postmaster  General,  not,  how¬ 
ever,  exceeding,  at  any  one  time,  three  in  number,  in  any  one  city 
or  town.  Said  Charter  or  By-Laws  shall  further  provide  that  any 
member  or  other  person  doing  business  upon  the  Exchange,  who 
shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  comply  with  the  foregoing  requirements, 
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or  who  shall  wilfully  destroy  any  such  records  or  any  paper  de¬ 
manded  by  the  Postmaster  General,  or  by  such  inspector  specially 
designated  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  expelled  from  the  Exchange. 

SEIC  4.  The  By-Laws  of  such  Exchange  shall  further  provide: 

(a)  That  no  one  excepting  a  member,  or,  as  the  By-Laws 
may  provide,  a  designated  agent,  or  designated  employee  of  a  mem¬ 
ber,  shall  be  allowed  to  do  or  conduct  any  business  upon  the 
Exchange. 

(b)  That  no  member  or  other  person  upon  the  Exchange 
shall  directly  or  indirectly  sell  or  offer  for  sale  or  pretend  to  sell  any 
property  or  security  and  at  the  same  time  either  directly  or  in¬ 
directly  purchase  or  pretend  to  purchase  the  same  property  or 
security  at  the  same  price. 

(c)  That  no  member  or  other  person  doing  business  upon 
the  Exchange  shall  accept  or  execute  or  attempt  to  execute  an  order 
from  any  customer  or  other  person  for  the  purchase  or  sale  of  any 
security,  knowing  or  having  reason  to  believe  that  he  or  any  other 
member  or  person  authorized  to  do  business  upon  the  Exchange, 
has  either  directly  or  indirectly  from  the  same  customer,  an  order 
to  purchase  the  security  which  he  is  ordered  to  sell,'  or  to  sell  the 
security  which  he  is  ordered  to  purchase. 

(d)  That  no  member  or  other  person  authorized  to  do  bus¬ 
iness  upon  the  Exchange,  shall  sell  or  attempt  to  sell  or  pretend  to 
sell  or  pretend  that  he  has  sold  any  security,  nor  buy  or  attempt 
to  buy  or  pretend  to  buy  or  pretend  that  he  has  bought  any  secur¬ 
ity  with  the  purpose  or  intent  of  recording  a  quotation  or  price. 

(e)  That  the  word  “security”  as  used  herein,  shall  include 
shares  in  any  corporation,  joint  stock  company,  or  association,  bonds, 
coupons,  scrip,  rights,  choses  in  action,  and  any  and  all  other  evi¬ 
dences  of  debt  or  property  and  options  for  the  purchase  or  sale 
thereof. 

(f)  That  the  following  transactions  upon  the  Exchange  or 
between  members  of  the  Exchange,  are  prohibited,  viz : 

1.  Washed  or  fictitious  sales. 

2.  Margin  sales  where  there  is  no  intent  actually  to 

purchase  or  deliver  the  securities.  If  settle¬ 
ments  are  made  without  the  completion  of  the 
purchase  or  sale  of  the  securities  and  the  actual 
delivery  thereof,  this  shall  be  prima  facie  evi¬ 
dence  that  this  clause  has  been  violated. 

3.  The  taking  or  carrying  of  a  speculative  account, 

even  though  the  securities  are  actually  de¬ 
livered,  if  the  customer  is  an  employee  of  a 
bank,  trust  company,  or  insurance  company, 
unless  such  bank,  trust  company,  or  insurance 
company  consents  in  writing  to  the  transaction. 

SEC.  5.  No  member  of  such  Exchange  shall  be  by  such  Ex¬ 
change  or  its  officers  hindered  or  prevented  from  trading  freely  in 
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or  on  any  other  Exchange  which  has  been  organized  and  is  con¬ 
ducted  in  accordance  with  this  Act,  and  which  has  the  right  to  use 
the  mails  hereunder,  nor  shall  any  such  Exchange  forbid  any  mem¬ 
ber  from  executing  orders  because  such  orders  are  received  from  a 
member  of  any  other  such  Exchange. 

SEC.  6.  No  such  Exchange  shall  require  that  any  certificates 
of  stock,  bonds,  evidence  of  property,  or  other  security  dealt  in  on 
such  Exchange  shall  be  printed,  lithographed,  or  engraved,  by  or  at 
the  place  of  business  of  any  designated  firm,  person,  or  corporation; 
but  such  Exchange  may  require  that  all  such  certificates  of  stock, 
bonds,  or  evidence  of  property  or  other  security  shall  be  printed, 
or  lithographed  or  engraved,  according  to  any  designated  standard 
of  workmanship,  quality,  or  excellence. 

SEC.  7.  The  Charter  or  the  By-Laws  of  such  Exchange  shall 
further  provide  that  any  member  or  person  authorized  to  do  bus¬ 
iness  upon  the  Exchange  who  shall  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of 
the  By-Laws  required  by  this  Act,  or  any  of  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  shall  be  expelled  from  the  Exchange.  The  By-Laws  of  such 
Exchange  may  provide  for  a  method  of  hearing  and  determining 
whether  such  member  or  person  authorized  to  do  business  upon 
such  Exchange  has  violated  any  section  or  clause  of  this  Act  or  of 
the  Charter  or  By-Laws  of  the  Exchange,  and  shall  further  provide 
that  a  member  expelled  for  such  cause  can  not  be  reinstated  for  at 
least  five  years  from  the  date  of  such  expulsion. 

SEC.  8.  Whenever  it  shall  appear  to  the  Postmaster  General 
or  any  inspector  designated  by  the  Postmaster  General  that  any 
section  or  clause  of  this  Act  or  of  the  Charter  or  By-Laws  provided 
for  in  this  Act,  has  been  violated,  he  or  some  agent  or  employee 
of  the  Post  Office  Department  shall  in  writing  call  the  same  to  the 
attention  of  some  officer  of  the  Exchange  wherein  such  alleged  vio¬ 
lation  occurred.  Thereupon,  unless  it  appears  to  the  satisfoction  of 
the  Postmaster  General,  or  such  agent  as  he  may  designate,  that 
the  said  Exchange  has  promptly  and  properly  heard  and  determined 
the  said  alleged  violation  and  has  expelled  the  person  who  has  so 
violated  this  Act  or  the  Charter  or  the  By-Laws  of  said  Exchange, 
then  the  Postmaster  General  shall  in  writing  notify  said  Exchange 
that  at  the  expiration  of  ten  (lO)  days  from  the  receipt  of  such  notice 
such  Exchange  and  its  members  shall  cease  to  have  the  privilege  of 
using  the  mails. 

SEC.  9.  The  Postmaster  General  of  the  United  States  shall 
have  authority  and  power  to  direct  the  manner  in  which  the  books, 
records,  and  accounts  of  Stock  Exchanges  and  of  the  members  thereof 
using  the  mails  shall  be  kept;  and  he, and  such  Post-Office  inspectors 
as  he  may  specially  designate  for  such  purpose,  not  exceeding  three 
at  any  one  time,  shall  have  authority  and  power  to  inspect  and 
make  copies  of  the  books,  records,  and  accounts,  or  any  part  thereof, 
of  any  such  Exchange  and  of  any  member  thereof. 

SEX^.  10.  .  A  copy  of  such  book,  record,  or  account,  or  of  any  part 
thereof,  made  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Section  9  hereof,  shall 
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THE  RIDGWAY  COMPANY,  PUBUSHERS^  N.  Y. 

ZiaA  JbT^  jOof£^'?n^  ^ 


AIO  V/  . 

Crt^r  greatly  reduced  FACSIMILE  OF  A  FULL-PAGE  ADVERTISEMENT  WHICH  WAS  WIDELY 
WHO  ^  through  many  big  NEWSPAPERS  LAST  MONTH.  WE  PRINTED  IT  THEN  THAT  READERS 
PnV  rr  newspaper  MIGHT  SEE  WHAT  ALL  THE  NEWSPAPERS  WERE  DOING.  WE  RE¬ 

IT  NOW  THAT  OUR  READERS  MAY  REALIZE  HOW  FAST  THE  MOVE.MENT  BEGUN  BY  MR. 
LAWSON  TO  REFORM  STOCK  GAMBLING  IS  SPREADING. 


Public  Opinion  is  doing  this 


Look  at  this  exhibit 


Here’s  what  the  newspapers  say  about 
ae  Wal  Street  game. 

LAWSON  says  it’s  gambling. 

He  Knows. 


SIVRGIS  (£ 
He  Knows. 


)  admits  it 


LAWSON  says  it  causes  higixost  living 
—He’s  right 

What  are  you  going  to  do  about  k? 
EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE  U  printing 
bihe  Remedy. 


t«)M)  •  Mifusm  HEME  IS  THE  LAW 


r^Tliriiyfc 
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constitute  competent  evidence  of  the  contents  of  any  such  book, 
record,  or  account,  or  part  thereof  in  any  proceeding  instituted  by  or 
before  the  Postmaster  General;  and  in  any  proceeding,  civil  or 
criminal,  under  this  Act,  when  such  Stock  Exchange  or  member 
thereof  fails  to  produce  said  books,  records,  or  accounts  upon  due 
notice,  or  where  said  books,  records,  or  accounts  have  been  lost 
or  destroyed. 


SEC.  11.  The  completion  of  a  purchase  or  sale  of  any  security 
or  pretended  purchase  or  sale  of  any  security,  when  said  purchase 
or  pretended  purchase,  or  said  sale  or  pretended  sale  is  not  accom¬ 
panied  by  an  actual  delivery  of  the  said  security,  shall  constitute 
prints  facie  evidence  that  there  was  no  actual  intent  to  deliver  the 
said  security,  and  that  the  purchase  or  sale  was  fictitious. 

SEC.  1 2.  No  person  shall  be  excused  from  attending  and  testi¬ 
fying,  or  producing  any  books,  papers,  or  other  documents  before  the 
Postmaster  General  or  any  Post-Office  Inspector,  or  before  any 
court,  magistrate,  grand  jury,  upon  any  investigation,  proceeding,  or 
trial,  for  a  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  upon  the 
ground  or  for  the  reastm  that  the  testimony  or  evidence,  documentary 
or  otherwise,  required  of  him,  may  tend  to  convict  him  of  a  crime 
or  to  subject  him  to  a  penalty  or  forfeiture ;  but  no  person  shall  be 
prosecuted  or  subjected  to  any  penalty  or  forfeiture  for  or  on  account 
of  any  transaction,  matter,  or  thing  concerning  vvhich  he  may  so 
testify  or  produce  evidence,  documentary  or  otherwise,  and  no  testi¬ 
mony  so  given  or  produced  shall  be'received  against  him  upon  any 
criminal  investigation  or  proceeding. 

SEC  13.  Any  such  Exchange  or  officer  or  member  thereof  shall 
have  the  right  by  Bill  in  Equity  filed  in  the  United  States  District 
Court,  in  the  district  in  which  such  Exchange  is  located,  to  apply 
for  an  injunction  to  enjoin  the  Postmaster  General  and  any  and 
every  Postmaster  and  agent  and  employee  of  the  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment,  from  interfering  with  the  use  of  the  mail  by  such  Stock 
Exchange  and  its  members.  Said  court  is  hereby  given  authority 
and  ix>wer  to  issue  a  restraining  order  or  injunction  as  it  may  deem 
just,  if  it  shall  appear  to  the  court  that  this  Act  has  not  been  vio¬ 
lated  and  that  the  Charter  and  By-Laws  of  said  Exchange  provided 
for  in  this  Act  have  not  been  violated.  Unless  such  injunction  or 
restraining  order  shall  have  been  issued,  such  Exchange  and  all 
members  thereof  who  have  not  resigned  and  withdrawn  therefrom, 
shall,  at  the  expiration  of  said  ten  (lO)  days,  cease  to  have  the 
privilege  of  using  the  mails. 

SEC.  14.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  at  the  expiration  of  six  (6) 
months  from  the  date  of  its  passage. 
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ETAIN  your  good  looks. 
Keep  your  skin  clear,  scalp 

t  clean  and  free 
from  dandruff, 
hair  live  and 
glossy,  hands 
soft  and  white, 
nails  sound  and 
shapely. 


Cuticura  Soap 


—  with  an  occa-' 
sional  use  of 
>  Cuticura  Oint- 

I  ment  will  pro- 

\|  rriote  and  main- 

\\  j' _ tain  these  cov- 

II  /  n  j  conditions 
in  most  cases  to  your  complete 
satisfaction  when  all  else  fails. 


Besides,  In  purity,  delicate  medication,  refreshing  fragrance,  convenience  and  ^ 
economy  they  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  most  discriminating.  Although  J  | 
sold  everywhere,  you  need  not  buy  them  until  you  try  them.  Liberal  sample  ^ 


sola  everywnere,  you  need  not  buy  tnem  until  you  try  them.  Liberal  sample  ^ 
each  with  32-p.  Skin  Book  free.  Address  “Cuticura,”  Dept.  14,  Boston.  .  ^ 
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TKe 

|.ordirvary  tooth  brysh. 
merely  brushes  A 
t  Ke  suTTftces^M 


Only  ONE 
tooth  brush  reakllv 
kxleans  between  A 
the  teeth  jm 


Toilet  Refinement 
and  Mouth  Health 

The  former  suggestSy  the 
latter  demands y  the  twice- 
daily  use  of  the 


‘A  Clean  Tooth  Never  Decays 

It  is  the  one  tooth  brush  that  doesn’t  shirk 
its  work  because  it  can't.  It  is  built  to 
clean  the  teeth;  its  scientifically  formed 
tufts  penetrate  to  every  hidden  place,  to 
every  crevice,  back  of,  in  front  of,  and 
between  the  teeth.  An  ordinary  flat-faced 
brush  merely  “touches  the  high  spots.” 
But  remember  decay  always  starts  in  the 
obscure  places,  where  the  common  brush 
doesn’t  go.  That’s  why  dentists  and 
doctors  recommend  the  Pro-phy-lac-tic. 

The  curved  handle  of  the  Pro-phy-lac-tic  ^ 

(stiff  or  flexible  as  you  prefer)  gives  you  ac- 

cess  to  every  comer  of  the  mouth,  particu- 

larly  the  back  teeth,  which  are  usually  so 

hard,  to  reach  properly.  The  Pro-phy-lac-  /  !I1|| 

tic  saves  your  gums  as  well  as  your  teeth.  l 

Writefor  FREE  Book 

You  bans  up  the  Pro-pbr-Iac-tic; 

drie*  quickljr.  abaoluteljr 
uniurr.  The  indiridual  yellow  A 
box  protect!  acainst  bandliny.  /> 

Adult'a,  youth’!  and  cbild’aaizcs :  ff  V  U 

rifid.  flexible  and  de  luxe  I  V  >l<  6  11  I  t  t 

handle!;  bard,  medium  and  !o(t  f  ^  m  7  ’  I  ' 

briatle  texture!.  If  not  at  your  ^  V 

dealer’!,  we  will  rapply  direct,  A  | 

Send  hi! 

Evtry  Pn-tky-Uc-tU 
tlac*  If  dtftctiv*, 

Florence  Mfg.  Co. 

167  Piae  Sc..  North«mptoa  X^UBHtWBBBBiBWwSSMwiM 
(Florcoce  Su.)  Matt. 

$U»  Maiers  $f  Pn-phf-lat’tie  Tmthy 
Usir,  MiUtan  aiiJ  Hand  Bru$hm 
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Hy-Rib  Concrete  Sidings  built  witboMi( 
Mark  Manufacturing  Co.,  Evanston,  m.' 
United  Sash  for  all  windows. 


HY-RIB  FAaORIES  AT  LOW  COST 


Fireproof — Hy-Kib,  a  steel  sheathing,  stiffened  by  rigid  deep  hIm,  is 
the  ideal  reinforcement  for  concrete.  Hy-Rib  makes  hrcprooi, 
durable,  economical  walls,  sidings,  partitions,  floors,  ceilings  and  roofs. 

Economical  —  Hy-Rib  combines  reinforcement,  lath,  studs,  iad 
centering.  Reduces  cost  of  building  in  three  ways — by  obviating ’need 
of  expensive  field  labor,  by  doing  away  with  studs  and  centeriiy, 
saving  time  in  erection. 

Durable— Hy-Rib  construction  is  monolithic,  rigid,  per- 
manent, — never  bums  or  rots. 

U'//enn>er  or  whatever  you  intend  to  build,  it  will 
Pay  you  to  learn  about  Hy-Kib.  Write  us  about  your  .^TtTnniTffV 
plans,  and  receive  literature  and  suggestions  FREE. 

TRUSSED  CONCRETE  STEEL  CO^ 

634  Trussed  Concrete  Bide.,  Detroit.  Mich. 

Reinforcement,  Steel  Sash,  Hjr-Rib,  Wsterproofings.  ^ 


j 


RATT  “50” 


Long  Stroke  Motor 


4^x5^ 


1913  Pratt  Cars 


Five  Yean — Every  one  snccetsfnl  at  mamifactiircn  of  aatomobiles 
Forty  Yean — Every  one  snccessfnl  as  manufactinrert  of  standard  vehicles 

Get  Catalogue  showing  photographic  views  of  all  models,  and  giving  you  the 
*  standards  by  which  to  value  any  car.  We  have  a  huaiaeat  proi^ 
osition  for  you.  Our  goal  for  1913  is  a  “Pratt  Car”  in  every  locality.  If  there  isn’t  one 
in  your  neighborhood— if  there  isn’t  a  Pratt  dealer  near  you  it  will  be  to  your  material 
advantage  to  write  or  wire  and  let  us  know. 

Three  Distirset  M6ddn 

Pratt  60,  12S-in.  wheel  base,  electric  starter  and  electric  lighting  system.  Price  M.l.’iO.OO. 
Pratt  40,  lao-in.  wheel-ba-se,  Prest-O-Starter  and  electric  lighting  system.  Price  fl,860.no. 
Pratt  30.  114-in.  wheel-ba.se,  Prest-O-Starter  and  electric  lifditing  system.  Price  $1,400.00. 

Goodyear  No-Rim-Cut  Tires  and  Demountable  Rims  on  all.  Pratt  Cars  are  cele¬ 
brated  for  their  beauty,  comfort,  noiselessness  and  economy  of  upkeep. 

ELKHART  CARRIAGE  A  HARNESS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Elkhart.  Indiana 

Licensed  under  Dyer  pntents  and  ni.MS. 


Full 

Equipment 

Gray  &  Davi 
Electric  StartiBg 
and 

Ekctric  Lifhtiif. 
BoKh  Magneto. 
12-in.  Uphoktery* 
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r\ID  your  wife  enjoy  her  last  summer’s  \ 

L/  vacation  or  did  she  spend  her  best 
boun  cleaning  up  that  rented  cottage? 

Give  her  a  real  vacation  this  year  by 
letting^er  take  her  own  home  right  with 

KENYON  HOUSE  ^ 

it  Covts  LeM  Than  A  Summer’s  Rent  \ 

•*?**••  bardwood  Boon,  Its  mtomu  on  orerj  door  and  window,  Its  awnlmn  and  Its 
nattlatod  gablas  you  hare  a  perfect  homa  Yon  can  put  It  up  or  take  It  down  In  a  few 
and  place  It  anywhere  yon  wish  to  IIto.  Ton  ham  yonr  own  booM  then  and  It 
kss|a  ilsht  on  saTlns  rent  for  yon  year  after  year. 

If  then  It  no  Kenyon  Dealer  mentioned  In  yonr  town  or  dty  or  If  yon  would  like  a 
eoyy  of  our  lllustmted  catalos- write  to 


WHEN  YOU  SEE 
A  LITTLE  BROWN 
BUNGALOW  ITS  A 


wENYON  ro  341  Albert  Street  c/l 

bCsll  I  WIY  WAUKESHA,  WISCONSIN 

TakeDowrn  Hootee — The  Little  Brown  Biiasalowa 

BooMtm  displayed,  set  np  and  oompletety  fnmlshed  at  all  these  stores: 

Great  Falls.  Mont.,  .  BWaIn  Brothen  rroTidcnoe.  R.  L, 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  .  .  Qua  Babich  Readlnir.  1^,  . 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  .  The  Jones  Store  Rochester,  h.  T., 
lx)a^u|elaaCal.,A.  HamborserASons  Baeannah,  Ga,  M 

Lyi^Mrs,  Va, .  C.  M.  OucKenhelmer  Ban  Francisco,  Cs 

MphlaTeni^  J.  Goldsmith  A  Sons  Co.  Behencctady.N.  Y 

Milwaukee,  Wla,  .  .  .  Otmbel  Broa  Bprintrfleld,  Matt 
MontresO,  Can.,  Beniy  Morgan  A  Co.  bL  Loots,  Mo.,  I 
Newark,  N.  J.,  ....  BahneACo.  Barney  Dry  Go< 

New  Britain,  Conn.,  B.  a  Porter  Bons  Syracuse,  K.  Y., . 
New  Haren,  Conn.,  Edw.  Malley  Co.  Toledo,  Um  .  . 
Newton,  Ksa.  .  McManus  Dept.  Store  ITtlca,  N.  T.,  . 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  .  Ulrabel  Brothen  Vanconrer.B.  C., 

_Ca  Ottawa,  On t.,  ,  .  C.  Ross  Company  Wash'ton.D.  C., 

Philadelphia.  Pa..  .  Glmbel  Brothen  Worcester.  Mata 
Phoenlx,Arla,I>orrlaBeymanFurn.Co.  Putnam  Co. 


im  Aiher.  Midi.,  .  Mack  A  Company 
imata,  Ga,  .  .  J.  M.  BIgh  Company 
liltinnrs.  MA,  .  Stewart  A  Company 
Bttltn,ltaaa, ,  Jordan  Manh  Company 
BMg>'i,Cona,  BowlandliryOootbCo. 
■ieenea,Maaa,Atherton  Furniture  Co. 
fklsm",  ill.,  .  Manball  Field  A  Co. 
Oerteiistl.O.,  .  Geo.  W.  McAlpIn  Co. 
CItTSland.  O.,  .  Sterling  A  Welch  Co. 
Osla  Spring,  Col.,  Pelta  Mercantile  Co. 
Baytee,  O.,  .  .  The  RlkaKumler  Ca 
DsTsufort.  Iowa  ....  The  Fair 
llsaTer.Colo.,  Colo.  BTden’Bnpply  Co. 
BcUolt,  Mich.,  Emmons  Bpeclalty 
Daleth, Minn. .Duluth  Glass  Block  Stan 
Olmhiirg.  m..  .  Doyle  Furniture  Ca 


Do  you  know  how  very  little  it  would  cost, 
under  our  easy  payment  plan,  to  have  your  own 


BURROWES 

Billiard  and  Pool  Table 


under  ideal  conditioni.  Burrowes  Tables  arc  correct  in  every  detail.  They  are 
used  by  experts  for  home  practice.  ^  The  most  delicate  shots  can  be  execute  with  the 
utmost  accuracy.  No  special  room  is  needed.  Table  can  be  mounted  on  dining-room 
or  library  table  or  on  its  own  legs  or  stand.  Balls,  cues,  etc.,  free. 
m  w  QQ  The  price*  are  from  $15  up,  on  terms  of  |1  or  more  down 

^  X -  Xa/ 1  w  (depending  on  *Ue  and  style)  and  a  small  amount  each  montli. 

You  play  on  the  Table  while  pajing  for  It. 

FREE  TRIAL.  NO  RED  TAPE.— On  receipt  of  first  Installment  ^  ship  Tal^ 
Play  on  it  one  week.  If  unsatisfactory  return  H.  and  on  its  receipt  we  will  refund  your  deposit. 

THE  E.  T.  BURROWES  CO^  65  Spring  St.  PortUnd,  Maine 
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Specialties 


—  They  are  “The 

^Quality  Biscuits  of  America 
and  baked  in  the  Bakery  with 
a  Thousand  Windows. 

|opSE-\^ILES  jglSCUIT  (WMNT 

Bakun  of  Sunahinu  Biacaitu 
S23  Causeway  St.  Boston.  Mass. 


will  be  mailed  you  FREE  if  you 
will  send  10  cents  to  p>ay  postage 
only.  Please  mention  your 


This  beautiful  Sunshine  “  Revelation  Box” 
containing  fourteen  varieties  of  delicious 
Biscuit  Bonbons — examples  of  the  famous 


ATWOOD  GRAPE  FRUH 

Is  Quality  Grape  Fruit 

With  the  first  suggestion  of  the  use  of  this  grape  fruit  in  rheumatic  and 
ferer  conditions  came  a  quick  endorsement  from  physicians  and  the  public. 

We  say  "as  found  in  the  Atwood  Grape  Fruit,"  for  Atwood  Grape  Fruit  is 
so  fsur  superior  to  the  ordinary  kind  that  it  is  sulmittedly  in  a  class  by  itself 
when  us^  either  as  a  luxury  or  medicinally. 

Its  superiority  is  not  an  accident.  From  the  beginning  the  Atwood  Grape  Fruit  Com¬ 
pany  (the  largest  producer  of  grape  fruit  in  the  world)  has  sacrificed  everything  for 
QUAUTY.  An  initial  expense  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  was  incurred; 
everything  that  science  or  experience  could  suggest  was  done  to  produce  QUALITY; 
even  then,  many  trees,  as  they  came  to  maturity,  bore  just  good,  ordinary  grape  fruit,  but 
not  good  enough  for  the  Atwood  Brand.  Therefore  thousands  of  big,  bearing  trees  were 
either  cut  back  to  the  trunk  and  rebudded  to  Superior  Varieties  or  dug  out  entirely. 

So  through  the  various  processes  of  selection,  cultivation  and.  elimination  has  evolved  ths 
ATWOOD  FLAVOR,  as  hard  to  describe  as  it  is  difficult  to  produce. 

If  you  desire,  your  gfocer  or  fruit  dealer  will  furnish  the  ATWOOD  Brand 
in  either  bright  or  bronze.  It  may  be  procured  at  first-class  hotels,  restaurants  and 
clubs.  Ask  for  ATWOOD  Brand.  For  home  use  buy  it  by  the  box;  it  will 
keep  for  weeks  and  improve.  The  standard  box  contains  36,  46,  54,  64  or  80  grape 
fruit,  according  to  the  size. 

ATWOOD  Grape  Frak  it  alwayt  taU  is  the  traJe-Bark  wrapper  al  tke  AlwaeJ  Grape  Fnril  Ceawaay. 

ATWOOD  GRAPE  FRUIT  CO.  80  Maiden  Lane,  New  York  City 


iGlIAKfRUnCONMn 

makavisiA  j 
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The  finishing  touch 


to  one’s  toilet  i«  a  slight  application  of ‘*471 1 "  Elau  de  Cologne. 
Discreet  in  suroma — refreshing  in  its  effect.  No  toilet  table  is 
complete  vrithout  it.  Has  been  before  the  public  continu¬ 
ously  for  one  hundred  and  twenty  years.  That  means  merit. 

Intitt  on  “Forty-seven-eleven“  —  Avoid  subctitutet.  —  Sold  Everywhere. 

4  07.  bottler,  55c;  other  rizes,  plain  and  wicker,  85c  to  $3.00. 
Ford.  Mulhena,  No.  4711  Glockengn aan,  Cologne  o/R,  Ger. 

U.S.  Branch  -  Mulhens  &  Kropff,  New  York. 

House  Founded  1792. 


HINDS  Alnrand  CREAM 

Relieves  at  once,  quickly  heals,  makes  clear,  vdvety  skin.  Complexions  are  greatly  im¬ 
proved  by  its  use.  Endorsed  by  refined  women.  Soothes  infants’  skin  troubles.  Men  who 
shave  prefer  it. — Is  not  greasy;  cannot  grow  hair;  is  absolutely  harmless.  At  all  dealers. 
WrHi  tar  fraa  Sample  ■atMa  and  Taia.  ' A.  S.  HINDS,  •  57  West  St..  Portland.  Maine 
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r,  ^  P/IRIS  \ 

h^)g/irters  j 

No  metal  J 
(JBJ^can  touch  you^r 

You  won’t  mind 
showing  your  ankles 
if  your  socks  are 
smooth. 

P/IRIS 

G/IRTERS 

25jzf  -  SOjz* 

A.  Stein  &  Company,  Makers 

Chicn^o  and  New  York 


There’s  no 
“bad  walking’’  \ 
f  for  people  whose  \ 

'  shoes  are  treated  with  i 

DRI-FX3DT  ' 

Waterproofing 

One  thorough  application  makes  any 
kind  of  shoes  waterproof. 

It  makes  them  wear  better  by  keeping  them 
toft,  and  does  not  change  their  ap> 

)>earance  nor  prevent  polishing. 

StnJ Jir  Fret  Test  Tag.  t 

k  Shoe  dealers  sell  Dri-Foot— 25c  a  can. 

^  If  yours  doesn’t,  send  us  his  name;  ff 
we  will  supply  you. 

FUzOeiBcalCa.. 342  Breast.  ^ 

PUbpshmi.  N.  J.  _ 


Your  own  home— tbe  denleii  and  plan  of  It— ooneerna  you 
vitally.  NothlnK  so  renecus  a  family's  character,  happiness, 
alms. ,  aspirations,  hnanclal  and  social  ’  standing.  It  artistic 
homes  mean  anythins  to  you.  a  study  ot  Bungalow  architecture 
wlir  he  Intensely  Interestinc. 

•  The  most  attractive  homes  on  earth  are  genuine  Bungalows. 
Theliuhest  features  are  Interiors  that  are  distinctive  andbeautl- 
ful,  as  are  the  exteriors — room  arrangements  to  economize  space 
and  cost— bullt-ln  conveniences. 

'  ThMc  festares  can^bul  in  sBamialow,  rishtlr  lUsiMMd.  at  as  low  seost 
aa  old  atrlo  cottueo.  oar  books  wr  haro  oelortM  Bonnlows  whkh  mav 
be  boiltiaany  clfmate.  Tan  cwtabi  picturoa.  Soor  pUaoaad  iWafriptiinw  If 
sou  can’t  s^  at  laaat  a  dollar  a  worta  oat  of  tbom  wo  win  refond  roar  aioaay. 

E.  W.  STILX.WEXi  dk  COw  Architects.  .  4117 


"I^ESEKTATIVE  CAUFOUfU  HOMES  Price  S«  «*. 

to  Runnlowa  and  two.stanrbouaaa.rd^iucll.S00toas.0au. 

“WEST  COAST  MmCAipWS  “  -  Price  S«  cealf. 

fOon^-ctory  BoncMtowM of  4  toSroomi*.  costintf  $600 to $2,000. 

“LITTLE  BUNGALOWS  “-25 eeeliag $41  le $I.2«>-Price ZSteiti 

SPEGAL  OFFER— Al  3  Usb  titW  ysitpaid  kr  ONE  DOLLAR. 

Henna  Building,  122  Third  Street,  Lot  Angeles,  CsL 
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^be: 


Thin  Model 
A  Perfect  Time- 
Keeper 
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nibboN 


Tn  Biy  h*T«  your  own  initiala  hutdaonely  •ncnTad 

IaMliyirbtoldttrmtaemM — Buarmntaad  for  25  Toaro 
Oamf  Mf  «f  otharliandaoiiixkiiipw.  SoacataJas. 

uperb 

\Watch  with  Monogram 
cat  Special  Offer  KA fKa 

dtl  at  tbe  anti-trust  rock-bottom  price— tbe 

flee  that  evaN  the  iHialatala  Jeweler  must 
ou  may  secure  one  of  tbc-se  superb  time- 
-a  watch  of  tbe  very  latest  model,  the  pop- 
raewtbla  design,  adjusted  to  tbe  second— 19 
ils— adjusted  to  pmitlon,  temperature  and 
btonlsm— tbe  most  perfect  productof  tbe  most 
ert  watch  manufacturers  In  tbe  world— at  tbe 
i-Mttom  price— direct  from  ns— tbe  Identical 
I  fdn  that  even  whalaaale  Jewelers  must  pay. 

Your  Choice  of  Cases 

^•l^tlamsn  s  Sim.  These  can  be  had  in  the  newest 
■K  meek  and  Ribhon  Monogram*,  Diamond  Sot, 
Udit,  Franck  Art  and  Dragon  Dooignt,  Etc.,  Etc, 

s  Month  at  the  Rodc-Bottom  Price 

•2.50  a  month  for  the  world’s  most  superb 

-  The  easiest  paynenta  at  the  roek-bottooi  price. 

issBBfsai  that  ererybody  will  quickly  autpilhis  introduc- 
krj  dared  qftr.wt  allow  cash  or  easy  payments, as  yon  prefer 

S^on  Approval 

not  one  cent,  onleaa  yoo  want  tba  great  offer  after 
I  sad  thoroogbly  inspecting  tba  watch. 

Write  for  FREE  Catalog: 

kdii  fMts  tbont  watch  prieaa.  and  explains 
assy  siBsriar  points  of  the  Barling- 
•rm  dooble-prieed  products.  s 
twadfres  coopoo  ora  Isttac 

wwWslMOW. 


Send  tor  free 
book.  It  will 
teU  poo  tbs 


FREE 

BOOK  COUPON 
BorlingtoN  Watch  Co.  Ueptioiz 
St.  aad  MarshaH  Blvd.  CNICMO 

I  lend  me  (withoot  obligatioD  and  prepaid) 
poor  free  book  on  watehee  and  a  copy  of  poor 
tl.OOO  chaJlenffe,  with  foil  eiplanation  of  poor  caab  or 
RIP  a  month  offer  on  tbe  Burlington  Watch. 


yoor  free  boi 


Mfreu 


Deaf  People  Now 


Distinctly!  _ 

Clearly! 

D  -?iLl  Hollow  of 

Perfect!  Your  Hand 

every  kind  of  sound  with  the  aid  of  the 
latest  marvelous  invention,  tbe  remarkable 

New  4-Tone 

Mears  Ear  Phone 

The  great,  new  electrical  marvel  for  the 
deaf.  Perfect  hearing  at  last!  This  remark¬ 
able  InTention  has  four  different  sound  strengths,  four 
different  adjustments,  instantly  changed  by  a  touch  of 
tbe  ffnger.  You  regulate  the  instrument  by  a  tiny 
switch  to  meet  any  condition  of  your  ear  or  to  hear  any 
Bound- low  pitched  conversation  near  you  or  sounds 
from  any  distance.  The  whole  range  of  hearing  of  the 
healthy,  natural  car  is  covered  by  tbia  new  4-Tone 
Special  Model  Mears  Ear  Phone. 

Spedal  Umited  Offer 

Write  at  once  for  our  Sensational  Introductory 
Offer  on  this  new  wonder.  To  advertise  and  quickly 
introduce  this  greatest  of  all  inventions  for  the  deaf, 
we  are  ^ing  to  sell  the  first  lot  of  these  new  four-tone 
phones  DIRECT  ftom  our  laboratory  to  users  at  the 
contUlential  jobber's  price.  This  offer  applies  only  to 
the  first  lot  finished— a  limited  number.  Write  today— 
•end  the  coupon — and  you  can  sjive  more  than  one-half 
the  retail  price.  A  few  dollars,  payable  on  easy  terms, 
if  desired,  secures  you  complete  relief  from  your  afflic¬ 
tion.  But  the  jobbw’s  price  is  confidential.  You  must 
write  for  it.  Do  it  now  and  save  both  w  holesaler's  and 


retailer's  profits. 


Try  it  10  Days  in 
Your  Own  Home 


FREE 


Evdry  Mean  Elar  Pbone  is  sold  only  on  Free 
Trial.  Ask  about  our  great  free  trial  offer.  Test  this 
amaxing  instrument  on  your  own  ears,  under  any  con¬ 
ditions  of  service  for  ten  days.  Nothing  to  pay  for  the 
trial.  The  Mears  Ear  Phone  is  the  only  scientific  and 
perfect  hearing  device  for  the  deaf.  Already  14,000 
Single  Tone  Mears  Ear  Phones  have  been  sold. _ 


Send  Coupon  Now  /' 

For  Free  Book 


Mears  Ear 
^  Phone  Co. 
^  Suite  1032 
45  W.  34tli  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
ress  of  the  malady  and  bow  to  ^  Gentlemen:  Please 
treat  IE  Send  the  coupon  at  ^  mail  me,  free  and  post- 
once  for  Free  Book  and  our  Jr  paid,  your  Mears  Ear 
great  Confidential  Introduc-  JT  Phone  Booklet  and  partic- 
tory  Offer.  Send  at  once.  ^  ularsof  yoor  Special  Intro- 
^  ductory  Offer  on  your  new 

Mears  Ear  Phone  ^  Four  Tone  Mears  Ear 


The  Mears  Ear  Phone  book  ex-  ^ 
plains  all  the  causes  of  deaf-  A 
ness;  tells  how  to  stop  the  prog-  ^ 


Co.,  Sake  1032 

35  W.  34th  Smut 
New  York,  N.Y.  / 

^  Address. 


Phone  and  Free  Trial  Offer. 


/  Name. 


14 
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New-Skin, 
For  Cuts 


New-Skin  is  an  antiseptic  liquid  foruK 
on  cuts,  scrapes,  etc.  It  forms  a  water¬ 
proof  film,  flexible  and  transparent 
This  protects  the  hurt  and  allows  it  to 
heal.  Carry  New-Skin  with  you  for 
emergencies.  Always  have  a  bottle  in 
the  house. 

Pocket  site  10c,  Home  siu  2Sc.  At 
druggists.  See  directions  and  circular, 

NEWSKIN  COMPANY 

9ft>100  Grand  Avenue,  Brookljrn,  New  Yaek 


The  Genuine  has  this 
Label  and  is  Guaranteed 


Elastic  seat,  does  not  bind 
in  crotch,  fits  right 

The  genuine  is  uncon¬ 
ditionally  guaranteed.  Get 
the  Bond  when  you  buy. 

For  MEN  Any  S^le  For  BOTS 
Cfl/*  Shirt* ond  Drowen  OC- 
vvW  per  termenl 

Union  Suits  siri 

Men,  $1.00;  Boys,  50c 
VYrite  For  illaatratad  Styla  Booh 
CHALMERS  KNITTING  COMPANY 
8  Waahiacloa  St.  Andordan,  N.Y. 


$9252— Our  Price 
for  Next  30  Days 


We  now  offer  the  Edwards  “Steelcote 
Garage  (1913  Model),  direct-from-factory,  for 
S92.S0.  But  to  protect  ourselves  from  advancing  prices 
of  steel,  we  set  a  time  limit  upon  the  offer,  wt  guar¬ 
antee  this  record  price  for  30  days  only.  Just  now  we 
can  save  you  $35  or  more. 

Edwards  Fireproof  Steel  Garage 

Quickly  Set  Up  Any  Place 

An  artistic,  fireproof  steel  structure  for  private  use. 
Gives  absolute  protection  from  sneak  thieves,  joy  riders, 
fire,  lightning,  accidents,  carelessness,  etc.  Saves  $20  to 
$30  monthly  in  garage  rent.  Saves  time,  work,  worry  and 
trouble.  Comes  ready  to  set  up.  All  parts  cut  and  ntted. 
Simple,  complete  directions  furnished.  Absolutely  rust¬ 
proof.  Joints  and  seams  permanently  tight.  Practically 
indertnictible.  Locks  securely.  Ample  roomlor  largest  car  and 
all  equipment.  Made  by  one  of  the  largest  makers  of  fortahU 
fireproof  buildings.  Prompt,  safe  d^ivery  and  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Postal  sent 
(91)  today  brings  new  SS- 

^ ~ ~ ::z:_  page  illustrated 

•  Garage  Book 

- •  by  return 


CiariaaitL 

OUt 


forWhoopinfCoQsi 
Spasmodic  Cro^. 
Asthma, SoreHirotl 
Cooghs,  BroDciiitii, 
**Used  ’while you  sleep.  "  Colds,  CatSirk, 

A  simple,  safe  and  effective  treatment,  avoiding  drug 
V apprized  Cresolene  stops  the  paroxysms  of  WIujo; 
Cough  and  relieves  spasmodic  Croup  at  once. 

It  is  a  boon  to  sufferers  from  Asthma. 

The  air  carrying  the  antiseptic  vapor,  inspired 
every  breath,  makes  breathing  easy,  soothes  the  sore  thr  . 
and  stops  the  cough,  assuring  restful  nights. 

Cresolene  relieves  the  bronchial  complkaffoes^ 
Scarlet  Fever  and  Measles  and  is  a  valuable  aid  in  tr 
treatment  of  Diphtheria. 

Cresolene’s  best  recommendation  is  its  30  years  of  =- 
cessful  use.  Send  us  postal  for  Descriptive  Booklet 

For  Sole  by  All  Druggist* 

Try  Cresolene  Antiseptic  Throat  Tablets  for  thete 
tated  throat  composed  of  slippery  elm  bark,  law* 
sugar  and  Cresolene.  They  can’t  barm  you.  W  J" 
druggist  or  from  us,  10c.  in  stamps. 

THE  VAPO-CRESOLENE  C0„  62  CortlaiA  St,II**W 

me  LMiBiag-Mib*  Inading,  MmUmL  Cuiadi 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  i. 


The  Trained  Man 


ScW  Plaf  or  Rtadr-Ralikd 
— Ci»k«r  WOT  TOO  wool  it  ,  • 

Edgeworth  is  the  finest  Buricy-leaf  the 
groond  can  yield.  There’s  never  a  bite  for 
the  tongue.  The  aroma  is  inviting  —  the 
flavor  delicious. 

"Tke  Pipe’s  Own  Story,”  No.  1,  Free 

Jast  published — a  most  fascioatinS  story,  told 
by  a  Pipe  itself— the  first  of  a  series  of  '*  Pipe 
Tales.'  It’s  a  booklet  every  smoker  will  en- 
loy.  You  will  want  the  whole  series.  Write 
as  today  for  “The  Pipe’s  Own  Story,”  No.  1, 
sad  we'll  mail  it  to  you  free  of  charge. 

LARUS  &  BROTHER  CO. 

,,  .  {Ketablitked  1*77) 

Also  manufacturers  of  Qboid  Qranulated  Plug 
Smoking  Tobacco 

11  South  21st  Street,  Richmond,  Va. 


Try  This  Tobacco 


fdywworth  Tobacco  Will  Gratify 
Your  Longing  For  a  Good  Smoke 

Thousands  who  know — many  thou- 
piids— swear  by  Edgeworth  Tobacco. 
Try  it  and  you  will  find  it  to  be  such  a 

Kd  pipe-smoke  as  you’ve  hunted  and 
ted  for. 

We’re  so  sure  of  “Edgeworth”  that 
we  GUARANTEE  it — and  will  refund 
the  purchase  price  if  you  arc  dissatisfied. 
Edgeworth  READY-RUBBED  in  10c 
and  50c  tins,  everywhere,  and  in  hand¬ 
some  $1.00  humidor  packages. 

Edgeworth  Sliced  Plug,  15c,  25c,  50c 
and  $1.00.  Mailed  prepaid  if  your 
dealer  has  none. 


EXTRA  HIGH  GRADE 

Rtady-Rubbed  or  SBced  Plug 

Smoking  Tobacco 


Dodges  the  Axe 

This  old  axe  has  lopped  off  heads  since  the 
year  one.  The  mefbdent  man  always  gets  it. 
The  edident  man  dodges  it. 

Efficiency  means  , being  a  “Cracker  Jack’’ 
at  some  particular  thing.  It  means  being  able 
to  more  than  hold  your  own  in  filling  a  good 
job  that  pays  a  growing  salary. 

If  you  cm  only  read  and  unite,  and  are 
ambitious,  the  International  Correspondence 
Schools  will  impart  Efficiency  to  you  in  your 
spare  time — whoever  you  are — wherever  you 
live — whatever  you  do — whatever  you  earn — or 
how  little  spare  time  you  have  at  your  disposal. 

It  costs  you  uothing  to  get  the  facts  telling 
how  the  I.  C.  S.  can  help  you.  Simply  mark 
the  attached  coupon  opposite  the  occupation 
that  particularly  appeals  to  you.  Mail  the 
coupon  today.  Doing  so  places  you  under  no 
obligation. 

You’ve  got  to  get  Etbdency  or  “get  the 
axe.’’  Choose!  Mark  the  coupon  NOW. 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


I  INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

'  Box  1869.  SCRANTON,  PA.  * 

IFTpIaln.  without fartherohligation  on  mypart.howi 
1  can  qualify  forthe  position  before  which  1  mark  X.' 


Saleemanahlp 
Klecirtcal  Engineer 
Eleo.  Lighting  Supt» 
Telephone  Expert 
Archl  tect 

Building  Contractor 
ArsUtoetaral  DrsftMiM 
Structural  Engineer 

CasttiwctiMi 

Meehan.  Engineer 
H««hMileal  Drsftmaa 
Civil  Engineer 
■iM  SapsrfalcBAeat 
Stationary  Engineer 
Plaaibiac  A  Steaa  f'ittiac 
Gaa  Enginee 


CItII  Serrlce 
Bookkeeping 
Stpsacraph?  A  Typ«wrltlaf 
Window  Trimming 
Show  Card  Writing 
Lettaiiar  aadSIfaFalatlag 
Advertising 
CMiwcrcial  lllaBtratlar 
Industrial  Designing 
Commercial  Law 
AatMsabila  Raaaiat 
English  Branches 
Poultry  Farming 
Teacher  HpaaUh 

AfrWaltars  Frparh 

Chcatot  e*nBaii 
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K“The  Conqueror” 

By  W,  J.  LOOCE 

suppose  you  had  some  myste- 
us,  magnetic  power  within  you 
’ought  all  who  came  in  contact 
with  you  under  your  sway,  would  you 
voluntarily  renounce  such  a  power?  The  inimi¬ 
table  creator  of  “Aristide  Pujol”  has  a  most  un¬ 
usual  theme  in  this  story.  He  shows  that  an  in¬ 
domitable  will  can  overcome  disabilities  of  every 
kind,  and  yet  lay  itself  down  on  ^ ^ 
tbe  altar  of  love — the  greatest 
test  of  will  of  all.  But  wait 
until  you  come  to  know  the 
woman  who  / 

Roger  Orme  to  do  this.  I  " ; 


Author  of 


By  DOROTHY  CANFIELD 
The  spur  of  a  woman’s 
desire  has  made  men  win 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody’s  Magasine  are  indexed.  TNim  to  page  2. 


‘A  Letter  Home” 

By  W.  TOWNEND 


A  poet  once  sat  watch- 
Ine  a  butterfly  dancing 
through  a  garden  like  a 
baby  rainbow.  A  learned 
bidividual  happened  along 
“Ah, 

that’s  a  brilliant  specimen 

of  the  LepidopterOy  one  of  W 

Arijnis  Aphrodite  —  how  LEONE  BRAOCER  rj 

mtcrcsting!  The  poet  -The  l«>„  T,.a"  ^ 

felt  as  you  would  if  we 

explained”  one  word  of  Mr.  Townend’s  little 
story.  It’s  of  cobwebby  delicacy,  with  the  sparkle  of 
the  dew  or  a  tear  or  something  on  it. 


By  REX  BEACH  \ 

The  third  instalment  of  this  stirring 
serial  appears  in  the  March  Every- 
body’s.  The  scenes  of  the  Alaskan  Won¬ 
derland  are  depicted  in  such  a  masterly  way  that 
the  reader  feels  as  if  he  is  actually  witnessing  them. 
The  hardships  which  the  dauntless  railroad  build- 
ers  undergo  in  their  struggle 
against  Nature’s  cruellest 
forces  provide  a  setting  for 
as  thrilling  a  piece  of 
as  Mr.  Beach 
has  ever  created. 


Mr.  Lawson  told  you  five  months  ago 
lhat  99%  of  the  Stock  Exchange  busi¬ 
ness  is  gambling.  Evidence  before  the 
fnjo  Committee  one  month  ago  proved 
90%  of  Stock  Exchange  business 
w  gambling.  Gambling  is  against  pub¬ 
lic  policy.  Thomas  W.  Lawson  in 
Everybody’s  Magazine  is  giving  you 
"The  Remedy.  ’  *  Don  *t  miss  his  March 
instalment. 


Dliutiation  by  HENRY  RALEJCH. 

for  -Cberchcs  La  F«nin«’' 


REX  BEACH 
Aotbor  o(  “The  lion  Trail” 


•  Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magarine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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This  b  Roundup,  Montana — 20  yean  aso  Kansas  City.  Spokane  and  Portland  looked  like  Uia 

A  Miracle  is  Working  in 
the  Northwest 

Get  out  your  geography.  Look  at  the  map  showing  the  Dakous,  Montana,  Idaho,  Oregon  and  Wadi. 
ingtbn.  Here  is  an  empire  of  untold  wealth.  It  is  opened  up  right  through  the  center  and  connected 
with  the  Pacific  Coast  at  one  end  and  with  Chicago  and  the  Great  Lakes  at  the  other  by  three  great  nil- 
roads  — the  Northern  Pacific,  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  Puget  Sound  and  the  Great  Northern 

These  railroads  have  cost  Eastern  capital  millions  must  inevitably  become  the  business  clearing cta- 


and  millions  of  dollars.  This  money  has  been  in¬ 
vested  to  liberate  to  the  world  the  thousands  of 
millions  of  wealth  embraced  in  this  wonderful  land. 
Looking  backward  wesawthe  riseof  Denver,  Col., 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Omaha,  Neb. ,  Seattle,Wash. , 
in  the  face  of  obstacles  that  this  new  country  will 
never  know.  The  railroads  have  created  cities  that 


ters  for  all  this  enormous  territory.  Looking  for¬ 
ward,  we  saw  the  future  of  these  young  cities  juit 
rising  out  of  the  plains  at  the  logical  points  irhcR 
cities  must  be  located,  their  rapid  growth  madecer- 
tain  by  modem,  efficient  railroads  So  wo  ptcW 
the  moot  likoly  and  logical  of  theoe  eitits  ad 
bought  the  choicett  bttilding  lota  "vnihHt. 


Here  is  the  Northwest  Townsite  Proposition  to  You 

We  offer  one  lot  in  each  of  fhre  of  these  cities  located  in  three  different  states  for  $500,  on  the  i 
safest,  sanest  real  estate  investment  plan  ever  devised. 

These  are  the  cities — Bend,  Ore.,  Roundup,  Mont.,  Redmond,  Ore.,  Vale,  Ore.,  and  Lemmon,  on  the 
border  between  North  and  South  Dakota.  One  lot  in  any  one  of  these  five  towns  would  be  a  safe  in¬ 
vestment.  Our  “Divided  Risk  Plan" — one  lot  in  each  of  five  cities — is  practically  fool-proof  and  u  near 
a  certainty  as  anything  mortal  can  be.  Maybe  all,  possibly  two  or  three,  certainly  one  of  these  cities 
must  inevitably  develop  into  a  Denver,  an  Omaha  or  a  Portland,  Ore. 

We  have  170  choice  building  lots  in  each  of  these  five  cities.  We  will  sell  them — first  come,  first 
served — one  lot  in  each  city  for  $500 — $500  for  the  entire  5  lots — to  the  first  170  people  who 
recognize  the  wonderful  opportunity  of  this  investment. 

This  is  not  a  get-rich-quick  scheme.  It  is  a  get-rich-sure  scheme.  You  can  buy  these  5  lots  on  insull- 
ments,  no  taxes  till  all  paid  for,  $25  down,  $10  a  month,  deed  for  entire  five  lots  to  your  heirs  or  assigns 
if  you  should  die  after  having  paid  in  $250. 

Any  man  can  afford  to  buy  these  lots,  forget  them  for  a  few  years,  and  wake  up  some  fine  day  in  tbs 
near  future  to  find  a  snug  fortune. 

A  miracle  is  working  in  this  great  Northwest.  Aladdin 
never  saw  greater  wonders  worked. 

Fill  in  the  coupon  or  write  us  a  personal  letter  at  once  asking 
for  particulars  about  this  country  and  these  lots,  lisquiries 
will  receive  attention  in  the  order  received.  Only  170 
persona  csm  seize  this  opportunity. 

NORTHWEST  TOWNSITE  CO. 

320  Chestnut  Street,  Philstdelphia,  Pa. 


USE  THIS  COUPON 

NORTHWEST  TOWNSITE  CO..  Dale _ 

Pkiladelpkia,  Pa. 

Please  tesister  this  inquirr  and  send  me  full  paniculats  about  yous  Northwest 
boildint  lots  as  advertised  in  the  fvdraery,  'IS,  number  ol  £vr>ydsd/  r.  It  in 
undeistood  that  this  will  notoblizate  me  in  any  way. 


Nime  . . 

No. . . 

atr . . 

P  o. 

nmmtv 

Tha  way  lhay  so  to  Band  today 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  a. 


TNA-IZED? 


$3,250  Insurance  for  $io 

The  >ETNA  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  issues 
a  policy  combining  Life  and  Accident  Insurance 
which  stands  without  a  rival.  The  ^TN A  $  I O 
Combination  Policy  gives  (in  Preferred  rate  occupa¬ 
tions)  a  wide  range  of  protection  at  a  very  low  cost. 

82,000  for  death,  loss  of  limbs  or  sight  from  Travel,  Elevator  or 
Burning  Building  Accident. 

$1,000  for  death,  loss  of  limbs  or  sight  from  Ordinary  Accident. 

^  The  above  amounts  increase  Ten  Per  Cent,  each  year  for 

» five  years  without  additional  cost. 

8260  FOR  DEATH  FROM  ANY  CAUSE— No  Medical  Eiamlnatlon  Required. 
The  accumulations,  Double  Benefits  and  Life  Insurance 
provided  by  this  Ten  Dollar  Combination  make  possible  the 
payment  of  $3,260  at  a  cost  of  only  SIO  A  YEAR,  in 
addition  to  Weekly  Indemnity  for  total  or  partial  disability 
from  accident. 

Even  If  you  carry  insurance  let  us  send  you  the  details 
of  this  policy.  If  you  carry  no  insurance  the  more  reason 
for  you  to  send  the  coupon  at  once. 


Atna  Life  Insurance  Co  (Drawer  134  o  Hartford,  Conn.  Everybody’s 

I  ui  under  BS  year*  of  as*  end  In  sood  health.  Tall  me  about  ^TNA  Ten  Dollar  Combination 
My  name,  buelness  address  and  occupation  are  written  below. 


Everybody’s  the  Result-Giver — These  “Little  Ads”  Prove  it 

THAT  PROOF  IS  YOURS  FOR  THE  ASKING 

Approximately  Four  Million  People  Read  Everybody’s  Magazine  Each  Month 

RATE — $3.00  per  line — 3%  oeh  diaraunt — 10%  diecount 
for  nz  conaecutive  inaeitiona.  Minimum  apace  4  linea. 
u«  cammm  tnna  lath  CUuiftd  jidvtrtuir  ftrtmaJl},  m  rtttuU  tht  tuUuna  tf  mtr  raa4<ri  in  tmUdint  frtm  Aiu 
alwnni  atuthint  futaimailt.  ftrwu  tltu  aima  $ht  fra  daj  tf  auaA  tnudiat  daH  padticaHm 
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REAL  ESTATE -FARM  LANDS 


FLORIDA 


EXPERIENCED  LAND  SALESMEN  WANTED  to  sell  traeu  of 
10  to  40  acrea  and  up,  suitable  for  oransea.  grape  fruit,  pineapples, 
etc.  Good  roads,  stores,  cburches,  hotels  and  hundreds  of  puinta- 
tlona  under  eultlvatloa.  Healibful,  deiicbtful  rllmate.  Land 
seUIng  rapidly.  Attractive  proposition  to  experienced  men.  J. 
W.  D.  Grant,  811  Brunswick  Bldg.,  New  York. 


ST.  PETERSBURQ,  FLA.,  FOR  INFORMATIONsal  Bt-iS 
ture^  value  to  the  Horn  ease  ker.  Invalid  or  Investor,  sMiea  RrlS 
of  Trade.  Most  popular  Florida  resort;  the  most  bealtkfal  eSr. J 
In  the  known  world. 


ALABAMA 


.  A  BOOK  WORTH  25  CENTS.  beauUfuUy  UlusT-i  gi  « = 
Inch  pages,  will  bs  sent  free  on  request.  Slate  wtrLor  Mas 
ashomaseeker,  hpe'*h«epireT  investor  or  tourist.  AJairsj  bw 


AN  ORANOE-PECAN  ORCHARDln Southern  Alabama meansa 
Ufe-long  Income  and  a  home  for  old  age.  Bearing  groves  prove  this. 
We  plant  100  Orange  and  20  Pecan  trees  per  acre  and  develop  5  years. 
Easy  paymenu,  no  Interest.  E.  S.  Braden.  Otis  Building,  Chicago. 


M  aaiiiiiMtiwmOTg  .m  r>.t^,  BUTWIMM  WUl  Wh 

Trade,  Tampa.  F'.a.  “The  143.2  per  cent  city." 


CALIFORNIA 


COME  TO  SUNNY  STANISLAUS,  San  Joaquin  Valley.  Call- 
fomla,  where  the  land  owns  the  water.  Municipal  Irrlgatton  system 
past  experimental  stage.  No  exoeadve  water  rates  to  pay  to  private 
corporalloos.  Everything  under  the  sun  grown  In  abundance.  Ideal 
climate,  perfect  soil.  Home  of  alfalfa,  fruit,  berries.  Free  Booklet. 
Dept.  E,  Stanislaus  Board  of  Trade,  Modesto,  Cal. 


LAKE  WALES  AND  IRON  MOUNTAIN.  Subtropkal 
most  picturesque  region.  New.  modem  hotel  open, 
huntlim,  Sshlng,  boating,  autolng.  Unspoiled,  elevaled 
homssltes.  and  tracts  for  citrus  fruit  culture,  mld-wlaur 
for  sale;  low  cash  prices.  Write  lor  illustrated  booklet  sL-d  Ci . 
lAke  Wales  Land  Company.  Lake  Wales,  Polk  County,  rn. 


DELESPINE,  FLA.  Healthiest  section  of  State.  Iil<~d  b;;:.  ' 
low  sites  for  winter  homes.  Best  Osblng.  hunting.  L-  K 

estate  values  rapidly  rtolng.  Splendid  Investment  - 

Lots  two  acres  and  upwards.  Write  for  descrlptloa,  is««.  c 
Frank  Heath,  60  State  Street.  Boston,  Mass  | 


LOS  ANOELES,  CALIFORNIA— Panama  Canal  and  unrivaled 
climate  means  million  population  by  1920.  Now  building  mile  of 
buntalows  a  week.  Our  I>ook  "The  Call  To  The  Homeseeker"  gives 
valuable  tacts  about  this  marvelous  city.  Send  for  copy.  Indus¬ 
trial  Home  Builders.  342  CItlsens’  Bank  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 


GEORGIA 


BUY  IMPROVED  FARMS.  Our  list  describes  Georgia  farm, 
with  dwellings,  and  fertile  lands  ready  tor  fruits. vegetables,dair)-lngs. 
mixed  farming,  at  prices  less  than  wild  lands.  Various  sixes;  easy 
terms.  Georgia  Home  4t  Farm  Co.,  Candler  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


FOR  A  HOME  OR  AN  INVESTMENT  Choctr^^:-  ta;  ptll-I 
aula.  Washington  Co.,  Fla.,  has  few  equals.  All  Dstur;j  res 
make  It  Garden  Spot  of  Florida.  Black,  rich.  saDdy.  101:1 P  i  a 
of  rainfall  12  months  In  year.  No  Irrigation.  Crops  nevwlcoxau  1^1 
Two  and  three  crops  easily  raised  each  year  on  same  laid,  ritut'-l 
climate.  One  of  healthiest  spots  In  United  States.  The  haawalteii| 
tropM  fruits  and  early  vegetableB.  Finest  and  highest  petted  trufJ 
of  Florida  grow  here.  Lumber  on  ground  at  wholesale  prtaa  f  i  l 
strokes  and  frost-bites  unknown.  Fish,  oysters,  dsas  sad  or' 
galore.  Fine  boating  and  salt'Water  bathing.  Investlgalelho":  «*  ’ 
bi  all  we  ask.  Write  to-day  for  Hterature.  sample  of  sol,  E113.  f  . 
Santa  Rosa  Plantation  Co.,  412  Northwestern  Bldg.,  CUems.  II.  i 


IS  HE  CRAZY?  The  owner  of  a  plantation  In  Mississippi  Is  giv¬ 
ing  away  a  few  nve-acre  traeu.  The  only  condition  Is  that  ngs  be 
pUnted.  The  owner  wants  enough  ngs  raised  to  supply  a  Canning 
Factory.  You  can  secure  five  acres  and  an  Interest  In  the  Factory 
by  writing  Eubank  Farms  Company,  Block  B.  PItuburg,  Pa.  They 
srill  plant  and  care  for  your  trees  for  35  per  month.  Your  profit 
should  be  $1,000  per  year.  Some  think  thn  man  Is  craxy  for  ^ving 
away  such  valuable  land,  but  there  may  be  method  In  his  madness. 


.Chtagall.  I 

COCOANUT  GROVE  BY  BEAUTIFUL  BAY  BISCAY8E.Fl  | 
liable  vacations  In  your  own  Bungalow,  In  reOned  eoinmuriiijr  x'Jf 
your  Grape  Fruit  Grove,  siipervisad  by  us,  pays  expenses.  lOus".  T 
Book  tree.  Coeoanut  Grove  Development  Co.,  Coeoanat  Qren,  F: 


HIGH  LANDS,  Lake  Gameld.torgraperrull.orangcs;Beoeb" 


for  vegetables.  30  lakes  give  frost  protection.  280  ft.  elevsilsi  £--1 
drainage.  Before  deciding  anything  about  Fla.  write  for  Bha.  t- 
descrlblng  this  tract.  Southern  Land  Securities  Co.,  Bartow.  F. 


NORTHWEST 


INVESTIGATE  THE  FERTILE  NORTHWEST  UNITED 
States.  Excellent  land  In  Mlnnesou.  North  Dakota.  Montana, 
Idaho,  Washington  and  Oregon  adlacent  to  Northern  Pacinc  Ry. 
Stay  In  our  own  home  country — near  home  markets — quick  transpor¬ 
tation — close  to  good  neighbors  and  good  schools.  Free  Government 
homestead  land  which  you  can  prove  up  In  three  years,  state  land  on 


READ  “THE  HEART  OF  THE  GRAPEFRUIT  COUNTIY.  j 
the  Illustrated  booklet  describing  Florida's  highland  lake 
center  of  the  citrus-growing  Industry,  with  splendid  soil.  ufo  .  i  T 
railroad  facilities,  day-paved  roads,  pure  water,  beautiful  to  . 
for  winter  and  all-year-round  homes;  reasonable  prices  ter 
Groves  developed  for  actual  cost.  Florida  Fruit-lands  Co..  Fi  • 
Polk  Co.,  Florida.  F 


easy  terms;  deeded  land  at  low  prices  and  on  crop-payment  plan, 
write  quick  for  Illustrated  literature  and  Information  about  low 
fares.  Bay  what  state  most  Interests  you.  L.  J.  Bricker,  Gen'l  Im- 


WE  OFFER  YOU:  SUNSHINE  FOR  SNOW,  BREEZEI  FOIl 
Bllssards,  Flowers  for  Floods,  Praperity  for  Privatloo,  sad  HcM, 
while  making  Wealth  on  a  farm  surrounding  the  rapidly  et.- 
little  city  of  Tarpon  Springs,  Florida.  Three  railroads,  I 


migration  Agent,  131  Northern  PadHc  Bldg.,  Saint  Paul,  Minn. 


roads,  schools,  churches  and  neighbors.  Titles  guarsd^.  ^ 
help  you  to  help  yourself.  Low  prlros  and  easy  terras,  wnl*  ®  - » 
day  for  Ulustrated  booklet  and  complete  Informatloo.  Tssi|st| 
Tarpon  Springs  Land  Co.,  Tampa,  Florida. _ 


GENERAL  FARMING  with  cattle  and  hogs  make  large  and  cer¬ 
tain  proSts  on  the  cheap  lands  of  the  Texas  Panhandle.  SIS  to 
S25  acre,  nothing  dotrn — 9  years'  time — Interest.  Panhandle 
folder  with  letters  from  farmers  already  making  good.  free.  C.  L. 
Seagraves.  Gen.  Colonisation  Agent.  ATASF  Ry.,  1820  Ry,  Ex¬ 
change,  Chicago. 


SOUTHEAST 


FRUIT  RANCH — Finest  In  Rio  Grande  Delta.  Snow  unknown. 
Completely  equipped  for  occupaaey'^tiid  snoney-making.  316.000 
before  March  1st.  317.000  after.  Easy  terms.  Receipts  promise  to 
be  over  310.000  for  coming  year.  Box  14  U,  Donna.  Texas. 


ESCAPE  THE  COLD  WINTERS.  Locate  on  a 
farm.  ProOtaMe  lands  310  to  330  an  acre — easy  terraa  Pou»  1 
truck  and  fruit  pay  350  to  3300  an  acre.  Unexcelled  lIvlM^ 
tlons.  Land  lists  and  tbe  "Southern  Field"  magaxlne  fire  M  M 
Richards.  Land  and  Industrial  Agent,  Southern  Railway.  Ro<m» 
Washington.  D.  C.  ______ 


WASHINGTON 


WILLOW  RIVER — New  "Town  of  Importance."  southern  en¬ 
trance  Peace  River  Country,  main  line  Grand  Trunk  Paclflr,  B.  C. 
Write  to-day  for  printed  matter.  PaclOc  Land  A  Townsitos  Co.,. 
Ltd.,  562  Pacific  Bldg.,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 


IMPROVED.  IRRIGATED  ORCHARD  HOME  TRACHt 
Columbia  River,  surrounding  Important  railway  cente^a  Cl- 
greatest  fruit  district  In  Northwest.  Early  and  long  growing scr  . 
rail  and  water  transportation ;  easy  terms.  Ask  lor  booklets,  r  | 
Fruit  Lands  Company,  Pasco,  Wasblngton.  f 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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VIRGINIA 

maviDE  for  VOUR  future.  Ten  acres  Apple  Orchards 
bic  yearly  Incomes.  Best  climate.  Healtbful  8ec- 
?  larse  i^keu.  Finest  apple  lands  t50.  to  S75.  per  acre 
^Lm^mcDis  Write  today  for  Illustrated  Booklet  22  free, 
.fhininartlculars.  dbenandoab  Valley  Apple  Lands  Company, 
yii — _ 

■I  independent,  a  5-acre  truck  farm  In  Tidewater,  Vlr- 
^  dgiiy  earn  you  SI. 000  to  $5,000  a  year.  One  season's 
S  MSS  than  pays  for  the  land.  Unusual  opportunity  to  secure 
Snest  trucklni;  land  at  small  cost  on  easy  terms.  £x- 
!>  C^lon  Quick  shipping  facilities.  Write  today  for  par- 
-  r»  E.  Seymour,  Owner,  P,  O.  Box  2386,  Washington,  D.  C, 


USE  AND  INCOME  you  buy  with  a  Virginia  Apple  Orchard, 
lialsrs  on  request.  Stock  and  general  farms.  Country  Estates 
communities.  Send  for  speclOcatlon  blank.  Franklin 
Box  37.  Ulenallen,  Va. 


ISLE  OF  PINES 

“WATCH  US  QROW”  Is  the  watchword  of  McKinley,  Isle  of 
Pines.  Beautiful,  Healthful  Island  90  miles  south  of  Havana 
Largest  American  Colony  in  Cuba.  Four  days  from  New  York  by 
steamer.  Mild,  delightful  climate  the  year  round.  No  frost,  no 
fevers,  no  Irrigation  needed  for  trees.  Fertile  soil  for  growing  oranges, 
grapefruit,  lemons,  limes,  pineapples,  garden  truck,  etc.  10  acres 
enough  to  make  you  Indepradent  In  a  tew  years.  Write  to-day  for 
Free  Book  showing  American  life  at  McKinley.  Publicity  Bureau. 
Isle  of  Pines  Co..  225  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  N.  Y. 


“FOLLOW  THE  LEAD  OF  WISE  BUYERS"— Go  to  Los  In- 
dlos.  Isle  of  Pines — the  beautiful,  fertile,  American  Inhabited  tropical 
Wand  only  180  miles  from  Key  West,  Fla.  June  climate  year  round 
— no  frosts.  Abundance  of  rain — no  Irrigation.  Big  proots  In 
oranges,  lemons,  grape-fruit,  pineapples,  etc.  Amr^can  stores, 
schools,  churches,  banks,  newspapers,  etc.  Our  lands  surround 
Los  Indlos,  the  only  deep-eea  harbor  on  the  Wand.  Unusual  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  home  or  Investment.  10  acres  will  make  you  independent. 
Easy  terms.  Prices  now  low — land  rapidly  Increasing  In  value. 
Titles  guaranteed.  Write  for  complete  Information.  Canada  Land 
A  Fruit  Co.,  117  Wisconsin  St.,  Milwaukee.  Wls. 

CHARCO  FRIO  COLONY,  ISLE  OF  PINES.  10  acre  fertile 
tracts.  None  better.  Raise  oranges,  pineapples,  grapefruit, 
bananas,  nuts,  etc.  Low  freight  rate,  good  service.  Don't  fall  to 
write  today.  Free  book.  Wm.  G.  Hansell,  Ottumwa,  Iowa. 


NOTICE  CUBA'S  OEOORAPHICAL  LOCATION.  RIGHT 
In  the  Path  of  Panama  Travel.  1100  miles  to  New  York.  Intensely 
Rich  Soil.  Delightful  Climate.  Sixty  Inches  annual  Rainfall.  Best 
and  Cheapest  Transportation.  Land  selling  at  only  a  fraction  of  Its 
Real  Value.  Investigate  Now.  Map  Free.  S.  O.  Sanderson,  268 
Palace  Building,  Minneapolis. 


HOMESEEKERS 


BEST  WAY  TO  YOUR  NEW  HOME:  It  you  have  decided  upon 
a  new  home  location  In  Florida,  the  CaroUnas,  Alabama,  Texas.  Okla¬ 
homa  or  the  Pacific  Coast,  write  to  me  for  the  best  way  to  reach 
there.  The  Clyde  and  Mallory  Lines  offer  attractive  rates  lust  now 
to  those  lands  of  opportunity.  Let  me  send  you  full  Information 
and  reserve  choice  accommodations.  Arthur  W.  Pye,  Passenger 
Trafflc  Manager.CIyde-Mallory  Llnes,Pler  36,  North  River.  NewYork. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

MONEY.MAKINO  FARMS;  17  STATES:  one  to  1000  acres,  $10 
to  $50  an  acre:  live  stock,  tools  and  crops  often  Included  to  settle 
quickly.  Mammoth  Illustrated  Catalogue  No.  35.  free.  E.  A.  Strout 
Farm  Agency.  Station  2719,  47  West  34th  St.,  New  York. 


BUSINESS.  CORRESPONDENCE  INSTRUCTION 


$TtlDV  COMMON  SCHOOL  OR  HIGH  SCHOOL  BRANCH. 
■,  kadaem.  shorthand  or  typewriting  under  our  expert  guidance. 
CMKs  accepted  by  24  great  sehoola.  a  guarantee  of  excellence. 
•aM  your  needs  today .  Interstate  School  of  Correspondence,  611- 
n  South  Wabash  Ave..  Chicago. 


OET  READY  NOW  for  1913  Registration.  We  will  prepare  you 
hr  sMianee  to  Medical.  Law.  Pharmacy  or  Engineering  Schools, 
lathrldoal  Instruction — Residential  or  Home  Study.  Brooks  Clas¬ 
hed  School,  Dept.  E,  Schiller  Bldg.,  Chicago. 


LEARN  TELEGRAPHY  BY  MAIL  AT  HOME.  Our  Wonder- 
Id  8df-Teaeblng  Instruments  send  messages  any  speed  while  you 
wpy.  lUiatrated  catalog  free.  Southwestern  Telegraph  Instl- 
Idt.  136  University.  Grand  Saline,  Texas. 


MOTION  PICTURE  PLAYS 

MOTION  PICTURE  PLAYS  WAN T^^^  You  can  i^te 
them.  We  teach  you  by  mall.  No  experience  needed.  Big  de¬ 
mand,  good  pay.  Details  Free.  Associated  Motion  Picture  Schools. 
627  Sheridan  Rd.,  Chicago. 


WRITE  MOVING  PICTURE  PLAYS;  $10  to  $100  each:  con¬ 
stant  demand;  devote  all  or  spare  time:  experience  or  correspond¬ 
ence  course  unnecessary.  Details  free.  Atlas  Publishing  Co., 
303  Atlas  Bank  Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


OUR  TEN-LESSON  COURSE  COMPLETE  TWO  DOLLARS. 
Shows  you  how  to  write  Photoplays.  Why  pay  morel  Send  for 
Free  Illustrated  Booklet.  Manufacturers  pay  $50  for  single  plot. 
Penn  Ass'n,  Dept.  C,  Llpplncott  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


PATENT  AHORNEYS.  PATENTS 


FATENTS  that  protect  and  pay.  Advice  and  boob 
jw  Eughest  references.  Best  results.  Promptness  assured, 
■■ujkstch  or  model  for  free  search.  Watson  E.  Coleman,  Patent 
Lsvyw,  624  F  Street.  Washington,  D,  C. _ 

IDEAS  wanted.  Manufacturers  are  writing  tor  patents  pro- 
S"  through  me.  Three  boob  with  list  200  Inventlona  wanted  sent 
■M  Personal  servlees.  I  get  patent  or  no  tee.  Advice  tree. 
«•>.  Owen.  10  Owen  Bldg.,  Washfigton,  D.  C. 

►mNTS  SECURED  OR  FEE  RETURNED.  SEND  SKETCH 
woee  report  as  to  patentability.  "Guide  Book,"  Fortunes  In 
sad  "What  to  Invent,"  with  valuable  Ust  of  Inventlona 
"**ted  and  Prises  offered  for  Inventions,  sent  free.  Patents 
■"fed  by  us  advertised  free  In  World's  Progress:  sample  free. 
nwcr  J.  fevans  A  Co.,  Washington.  D.  C.  _ _ 

FATENTS.  trade-marks  *  COPYRIGHTS.  Our  hand- 
<»  patents  will  be  sent  free  on  request.  All  patents  secured 
BTFML  ns  are  described  without  cost  to  the  patentee  In  the  Sclen- 
■"Amarlcan — Munn  A  Co..  Patent  Attorneys,  357  Broadway,  New 
»«k— Branch  Office  625  F  Street.  Washington.  D.  C. 


PROTECTIVE  PATENTS  procured  promptly.  Our  boob  tell¬ 
ing  bow  to  obtain  and  realise  therefrom  sent  on  request.  Write  to¬ 
day.  Trade  Marb  Rwistered.  Beeler  A  Robb,  246-250  Southern 
Bldg.,  Washington.  D.  C. _ 

PATENTS  THAT  PAY  BEST.  Facto  about  Prises.  Rewards. 
Inventlona  Wanted,  etc.  Send  10  eto.  postage  tor  valuable  books. 
R.  S.  A  A.  B.  Lacey,  D^t.  61,  Washington,  D.  C.  Established  1869. 

PATENTS,  TRADE-MARKS,  COPYRIGHTS.  Thirty  years' 
active  practice.  Experienced,  personal  hlgb-class  service.  Difficult 
and  rejected  cases  solicited.  Book  with  terms  free.  Address  E.  G. 
Slggers.  ^t^  Lawyer.  Suite  3,  N.  U.  Bldg.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

IDEAS  PATENTED.  Manufacturers  supplied  with  very  valu¬ 
able  patents  In  their  line.  Fortunes  await  those  who  Investl^te  our 
latest  patents  for  sale.  Write  for  boob,  "Why  Some  Inventors 
Fall."  “How  to  Get  your  Patent  and  Your  Money,"  "Money  In 
Patents."  200  mechanical  movements  valuable  to  Inventors  and 
mechanics,  endorsements  from  Senators,  Congressmen,  public  men, 
leading  Inventors.  Advice  free.  Send  sketch,  description  for  free 
opinion  of  patentable  possibilities.  Randolph  A  Co.,  Patent  Attor¬ 
neys  and  Experts,  605  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


EVERYBODY’S  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


HIGH-GRADE  HELP  WANTED -SALESMEN, 
AGENTS,  ETC. 


EARN  A  aOOD  WEEKLY  INCOME  reproduelng  pbotognpba  of 
persons  and  scenes  upon  watch  caps,  china  plates,  vases,  etc.  Knowl¬ 
edge  of  photography  unnecessary.  Plans  for  securing  business  free. 

Kalos  Mfg.  Co.,  13  Hamilton  Place.  Boston.  Mass. _ 

~A  NEW  MAQAZINE  FOR  CHILDREN  which  was  a  success  be¬ 
fore  It  started.  An  unparalleled  record.  "John  Martin’s  Book" — 
quaint,  unique,  whimsical,  beautiful,  lovable.  A  genuinely  New 
Idea.  A  most  unusual  chance  for  Magazine  SoHcltors  everywhere: 
hbei^  commission.  Do^  not  compete — a  field  of  Its  own.  Actually 
helps  get  other  magazine  subscriptions.  Particulars  and  regular 
25c.  copy  for  lOc. — to  cover  postage.  "John  Martin’s  House,"  Inc., 

Room  71,  5  West  39th  Street,  New  York  City. _ 

~QOOD  CHANCE  FOR  ONE  MAN  OR  WOMAN  IN  EACH  town 
to  make  big  money  distributing  free  circulars  and  taking  orders  for 
concentrated  flavoring  In  tubes.  Permanent  position.  J.  S.  Zieg¬ 
ler  Co..  445  P.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago.  HI. 


ABSOLUTE  PROTECTION  FOR  AGENTS  handllns  th.  . 
Patent  Adjustable  Handled  Dust  Pan.  Big  demand 
Easy  seller.  Handsome  profits.  An  article  neededto 
Get  your  terrttory  now  and  begin  making  money  when  viS? J5S: 
arrives.  Our  "satisfaction  or  money  refunded  ”  guaranuitSISS 
sales.  Write  Canajoharte  Manufacturing  Works.  caSoSStax? 

BEST  YET.  M.M  PROFIT  ON  EACH  SALE;~6^taSii.; 
took  manv  orders  first  mominff  without.  evnort,>n,va 


AGENTS.  Cost  2c.,  sell  25c.  Window  letters  you  can  put  on 
with  a  roller.  Postal  brings  free  mounted  samples.  Embossed 

Letter  Co.,  230  West  IlUnol8_8t.._CWcago^ _ 

WE  FURNISH  YOU  CAPITAL  TO  llUN  A  PROFITABLE 
business  of  your  own.  Become  our  local  representative  and  sell 
Guaranteed  Sweaters.  Shirts,  Neckties.  Underwear  and  Hosiery 
direct  from  our  factories  to  the  homes.  W’rite,  Steadfast  Mills, 
Dept.  17.  Cohoes,  N.  Y. 


A  couple  more  honest  agents  will  be  engaged  on  big  paying  plan. 
We  Tailor  to  Order  only  Raincoats  of  very  Superior  Character  at  less 
than  store  prices.  No  satisfaction  —  No  pay.  We  trust  buyers. 
Samples  Free.  English  Raincoat  Tailors,  34  Murray  St.,  New  York. 


MANUFACTURER  OF  NEW  EXCLUSIYE  LINEN  HEEL  AND 
toe  guaranteed  hosiery,  wants  agent  in  every  county.  Sales  enor¬ 
mous.  Re-orders  insure  permanent.  Increasing  Income.  Exclusive 

territory.  Credit. _ ^E.  Parker  Mills.  720  Chestnut  St.,  Phlla.,  Pa. 

WE  WANT  RESIDENT  AGENTS,  spare  time,  everywhere,  rep¬ 
resenting  world  renowned  Obasbl’s  carbon  paper,  Japanese  copying 
books,  etc.  The  largest  In  this  line.  Sell  factory  to  consumer 
direct.  No  peddling:  just  take  orders.  Old  customers  everywhere. 

H^  Ohashl  A  Co.,  385  B’way,  N.  Y. _ 

FREE  ILLUSTRATED  BOOK  tells  about  over  360.000  protecled' 
positions  in  U.  S.  service.  More  than  40,000  vacancies  every  year. 
There  Is  a  big  chance  here  tor  you.  sure  and  generous  pay,  life¬ 
time  employment.  Easy  to  get.  Just  ask  for  booklet  A-6.  No 
obligation.  Earl  Hopkins.  Washington.  D.  C. 


HAVE  A  BUSINESS  OF  YOUR  OWN.  NO  INVESTMENT.— 
Guaranteed  Rain  Coats. — Hosiery,  Dress  Fabrics.  Mrs.  Grace  and 
hundreds  of  others  make  big  earnings.  Let  us  show  you.  Queen 
Fabric  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  I,  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


AGENTS  MAKE  BIG  MONEY  AND  BECOME  SALES  mana¬ 
gers  tor  our  goods  establishing  growing  businesses  of  their  own.  Fast 
offlee  sellers.  Fine  profits.  Particulars  and  samples  tree.  One  Dip 
Pen  Company,  Dept.  1,  Baltimore.  Md. 

FREE  SAMPLE  goes  with  the  first  letter.  Something  new. 
Every  firm  wants  It.  Orders  from  (1.00  to  SIOO.OO.  Nice  pleasant 
btislness.  Big  demand  eveo'wbere.  Write  at  once  for  free  sample 

and  particulars.  Metallic  Sales  Co..  417  N.  Clark,  Chicago. _ 

SPECIALTY  SALESMEN  WANTED  to  place  our  Shetland 
Ponies  In  high-class  advertising  stunts  among  merchants  and  thea¬ 
tres.  We  have  the  ponies  and  the  novel  attractive  plan.  Dunlap 
Pony  Company,  Edgewood  St.,  Greenfield,  Ohio. 


CARBON  PAPER  as  a  side  line  will  pay  agents  weekly  a  com¬ 
mission  of  33  1-3%.  We  pay  all  shipping  charges.  Exrltisive  propo- 
sliton.  two  years'  contract.  Whitfield  Carbon  Paper  Works,  33 
Sullivan  St.,  New  York. 


YOU  CAN  MAKE  ((((((  AS  OUR  GENERAL  or  local  agent. 
Non-alcoholic  flavors,  perfumes,  etc.:  save  consumer  80%.  Perma¬ 
nent  business  In  home  town.  Big  profits.  Free  sample.  Write. 
Pitkin  *  Co..  117  Redd  St..  Newark.  N.  Y. 


AGENTS— GET  PARTICULARS  OF  ONE  OF  THE  BEST 
paying  propositions  ever  put  on  the  market.  Something  no  one  else 
sells.  Permanent,  profitable  business.  E.  M.  Feltman,  Sales 

Manager.  6140  Sycamore  St..  Cincinnati.  O. _ 

.  SALESMEN,  get  our  dazzling  "book  of  gold”  Men’s  Free  Tallnr- 
Ing  Outfit.  Classiest  ever  attompted— absolute  limit  of  sartorial  su¬ 
premacy.  Success  sure.  Our  men  coining  money  dally — hourly.  "Book 
of  Gold" — your  gorgeous  free  suit— (5.000  rash  satisfaction  bond — 
^m-a-s-h  oompetlilon.  Get  our  wonderful  BIgFree  Offer  Quirk  I  Postal 
brings  CT-erythlng  for  comparison:  then  see  bow  measly  lotbers  are. 
Great  Central  TaUoring  Co..  Dept.  318.  Jackson  Blvd..  Chicago. 

SALESMEN  WANTED  for  Fans,  Calendars  and  Novelties.  Llb- 
Hal  .terms.  Commisslans  paid  promptly.  Exclusive  territory. 
Standard  Art  Co.,  Dept.  7,  Monroe  A  Clmton,  Chicago. 

AGENTS — Steady  Income  lor  two  hours’  work  a  day.  Brand 
nw  Hosiery  proposition  that  beats  them  all.  Write  for  terms  and 
1^  ^ple  If  you  mean  buslneas.  Guaranteed  Hosiery  Co.,  1023 
Third  St.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

AGENTS:  BIG  EASY  MONEY.  The  WIzrud  Light  requires  no 
generation,  lamps  operated  by  pull  of  chain.  Convenient  as  elec¬ 
tricity — one-tenth  the  cost.  Everybody  wants  them.  Write  for 


iccu  o  years,  n  amer  v  acuum  t-ieaner  CO.,  Box  "W".  Mun^I^ 

SALESMEN— To  call  on  wholesale  and  retail  hardware,  dnw^ 
harness  and  saddlery  and  mUl  supply  bouses,  etc.,  to  mi 
and  lard  oil  as  a  side  line  on  a  commission  basis  Docket  iSSIS? 
We  help  you  sell  our  producu.  Anglo-American  P^ 

Co.,  63-64  Wade  Building,  Cleveland.  O. 

4**%  PROFIT— GLIDING  CASTERS— NEW  INVENTiON 
No  roUers.  Homes  buy  6  to  40  sets.  Hotels  50  to  500  A.n«; 
CM  attach.  Noiseless.  Won’t  scratch  floors.  Save  mrnetTzM 
htmlture.  Set  costs  3lc.  Sells  10c.  to  25c.  Excluslv?uSto? 
Samples  4c.  Evergrlp  Caster  Co..  20A  Warren  St..  N.  Y. 

o  '"O"  OUR  FAST  SELLINQ 

^Itary  Household  Crushes.  Steady  work.  Big  profltz.  plaiS 
brings  particulars.  Dept.  B.  Hale  A  Kavanek.  New  Britain.  cSz 
UNCLE  SAM  IS  A  LIBERAL  EMPLOVFP~  a-  1 

Government  position.  We  prepare  you  by  mall  for  any  civ*  Serrke 
Examlimtion.  Many  vacancies  now  exist.  Write  today  fw  im 
Booklet  42.  Capital  CIvU  S^’lce  School,  Washington,  D.  C. 


AGENTS:  To  sell  the  newest  electric  appliance  on  the  nsrkn: 
sold  everywhere  there  Is  electricity.  In  the  home  and  oBlce-  Ubetil 
profits:  sales-drivlng  sample,  weighs  a  pound,  no  experleoeeockiosl- 
edge  of  electricity  required:  it  shows  bow  to  use  one  light  hsmSot 
two  and  get  the  same  results:  sells  for  (3.50  and  saves  the  purcksar 
ati  investment  of  (25:  write  for  particulars.  The  Handy LMitCs 
1012  Handy  Light  Block.  ClncInnatL  Ohio.  ” 

SALESMEN:  Full  time  or  side  line.  Pocket  samples.  Big  re- 
peat  buslneas.  Proposition  appeals  to  Merchants  In  nil 
of  trade.  Brand  new.  Those  capable  of  earning  tM  to  (75  neeUi 
desired.  Cooperative  Premium  Co..  Dept.  24.  Dayton,  O. 


YGUNG  MAN,  would  you  accept  and  weara  fine  tailor-attdtaH 

Just  for  showing  It  to  your  Tlends?  Or  a  Sllpon  Raincoat  Me* 
Could  you  use  a  few  doUam  a  day  for  a  little  spate  time?  Feduu 
we  can  give  you  a  steady  job.  If  you  live  in  a  town  smnllw  thu 
10.000  write  at  once  and  get  beautiful  samples,  styles  tad  tkb 
wonderful  oCer.  Banner  Tailoring  Company,  D^L  #69.  Ckktgo. 

AGENTS  ARE  MAKING  BIG  PROFITS  seUlng  "Ca^’ 
Photo  Knives.  Exclusive  territory.  Experience  unneecHary. 
Write  for  special  outfit  oiler  and  territory  to-day.  Canton  CntletT 
Co..  Dept.  232,  Canton.  Ohio. 


m 


cost.  Everybody  wants  them.  Write  for 


Nagel-Chase  Mfg.  Co..  148  W. 


AGENTS— PORTRAITS  3(c.,  FRAMES  lie..  Sheet  Flcluni 
le..  Blereoacopes  25c.,  views  le.  30  days’  credit.  Sanydes  and 
Catalog  Free.  CaasoUdated  PortralL  Dept.  1036,  1027  w.  Adaaa 

St-, Cflcago. in. _  _  _ _ _ 

SALESMEN — Sell  the  Jewel  Vacuum  sweeper — not  electric — 
A  big  winner — low  irrice — splendid  profit.  We  treat  you  as  a  mer- 
ehant  with  credit  rating,  and  advertiM  In  your  home  newspaper  orw 
your  own  name.  Representatives  meeting  wonderful  sucreaa  Ad- 
dreas  General  Appliance  Factory,  1362  Main  8t.^  Marinette.  WIs. 

AGENTS — Big  permanent  Income  selling  the  light-welghL  dooNe 
suction  Duplexo  Vacuum  Cleaner.  A  wonder,  2  years  guarantK. 
Write  for  terms  aiKl  plan  giving  one  machine  free.  Dupleso  Co, 
106  So.  5lh  St..  BrookG’O.  N.  Y. _ 

WE  ARE  THE  LARGEST  MANUFACTURERS  of  TwIMSd^ 
Brushes  In  America.  Highest  grade  goods,  beet  service,  hl^eriprom. 
Write  for  our  new  catalog.  You  are  sure  to  win.  FUllw  BrtM  w- 
g  Hoadley  Place,  Hartford,  Conn.  Western  Branch.B  lchlta.Kaa».i. 

AGENTS — Either  sex  sell  our  guaranteed 
part  time:  70  per  cent,  profit.  Goods  replay  free  If  B«e  ap¬ 
pears.  Experience  unnecessary.  Quaker  Knit.  28  So.  3ist  w, 
Phlla..  Pa. _ 

WHY  NOT  BUILD  A  BUSINESS  OF  YOUR  OWN?  P- j; 
Chemical  Fire  Extinguishers  easily  sell  everywhere.  Lowest  ww. 

500%  profit.  Protected  territory  given  local  or  Stai erepreeentjJfrta 

United  Manufacturing  Company,  1136  Jefferson.  Toledo.  Ohio. 

traveling  MEN:  If  you  want  an  easy,  profitable  rideW. 
write  for  our  special  Direct  newsdealer  proposition  to  •>•“!*  5*55! 
body's.  Adventure.  The  Delineator,  The  Designer,  and  1110 Wom^ 
Magazine.  Utilise  your  spare  time  profitably.  Publishers  News 
Company.  Spring  and  Maedougal  Streets,  New  York. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


EVERYBODY’S  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
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HIGH-GRADE  HELP  WANTED -SALESMEN, 
AGENTS,  ETC. — Continued 


InENTS  WANTED  FOR  SECURITY  PRODUCTS— Hlgh- 
Dress  Skirts,  Pettlcoau,  Specialties.  Liberal 
Eicluslve  rlgbu.  Write  to-day  tor  catalogue.  Tbe 
Dept.  2.  Weedsport,  N.  Y. _ 

iOENTS  make  big  money  selUni!  our  new  gold  letters  for  office 
..Zmil  store  fronts,  and  glass  signs.  Any  one  can  put  them  on. 

for  free  sample  and  full  particulars.  Metallic  Sign 


WRITE  FOR  SELLINO  PLAN  for  Masson's  Advertising  Match- 
_  i  nil  live  proposition  for  real  live  Agents!  Give  references. 
^  Msmon,  107  8.  Gay  8t..  Baltimore.  Md. _ 

~|ia  MONEY  EASILY  MADE  BY  AGENTS  DEMONSTRA- 
iM  Ike  most  p^ect  band  power  vacuum  cleaner  made  (carpet  sweep- 
IHniel  Liberal  commission  A  cooperation.  Exclusive  territory. 

MIg.  Co.,  1036  Washington  Blvd.,  Chicago. 

SPECIAL  "OET-ACOUAINTED”  OFFER.  Apply  today. 
It  (in  yearly  old-line  policy  against  sickness  and  accident.  Pays 
Siifin  death.  S12.S0  weekly  disability  beneOt.  Representatives 
nSed.  L.  B.  Smuts.  Manager.  936  Holland  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
"a  POSTAL'BRINQS  ABSOLUTELY  FREE  OUR  "Monthly 
ngeMory”  containing  complete  Information  of  newest,  best  selling 
addee  ind  responsible  manufacturers  and  dealers  throughout  the 
c  8.'  also  contains  particulars  of  salaried  and  commission  positions 
peykit  $1800  to  $10,000  yearly.  "Directory  "  R.  12.  28  Cedar,  N.Y. 
~  hake  more  money,  "How  to  Land  a  Position"  tells  you 
enellr  how  to  secure  the  situation  you  want  at  the  salary  you 
tmm:  bow  to  keep  It  and  gain  promotion  ahead  of  others.  All 
rabseasy.  Book  only  25c.  Ryder  A  Co.,  Portland,  Oregon. 


HAQAZINE  work  made  permanent.  Formerly  a 
Hmaalne  Rspresentative  bad  only  one  Magaalne  to  sell.  Now  men 
md  women  represent  Ove  wldely-dlfferent,  easyntelllng  Magaalnes. 
■mracntatlves  make  a  business  of  getting  renewal  subscriptions  as 
Mm  new  ones.  All  subscriptions  pay  the  same  Rewards.  Tbe 
llmaalne  bualoess  Is  a  permanent  line  of  work  most  attractive  and 
nttiUe.  It  costs  you  nothing  to  get  tbe  details  It  you  write  to-day 
M  Inrybody's  Magaalne,  Spring  A  Macdougal  Sts.,  N.  Y. 


AGENTS— SEND  FOR  FREE  COPY  OF  "The  Thomas  Agent.  " 
Filled  with  money-making  plans,  no  Hcense  tax  decision  of  Supreme 
Court,  pointers  and  experience  of  thousands  of  successful  agents. 
Address  J.  M.  Finch,  Editor,  1123  Third  St.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

AGENTS— WOULD  YOU  TAKE  A  STEADY  JOB  where  you 
ran  earn  Big  Money  weekly  and  chance  to  work  up  to  district  man¬ 
ager  with  yearly  profits  of  $3,(K)0  or  more"?  No  experience  required. 
My  goods  are  snappy  self-sellers  that  make  and  hold  customers. 
Need  nfty  more  agents  now.  If  you  want  to  make  big  money  quick, 
write  to-day. _ E^  M.  Davis,  1078  Davis  Block,  Chicago. 

SALESPEOPLE  EVERYWHERE  WILL  WISH  TO  FINIToUT 
why  agents  of  tbe  "Ever  Ready"  Specialties  are  doing  better  tban 
others.  A  postal  will  bring  all  particulars.  A.  Lowell  Mfg.  Co., 
108  Fulton  St..  New  York  City. 


EARN  BIO  MONEY  WEEKLY,  selUng  Collection  Cabinets  to 
merchants.  Retails  for  $7.50:  your  proOt  $4.50.  No  competition. 
Exclusive  territory.  Write  tor  free  sample  and  descriptive  matter. 

Bayers  Co.,  402  Olive  3t..  St.  Louis,  Mo. _ 

FABRI-NU  MAGIC  BAG  makes  a  suit  of  clothes  like  new  for  75r., 
a  dress  tor  50c.  The  latest  household  utility — beats  dangerous  gaso¬ 
line,  or  Injurious  chemicals.  Just  "Boll  the  Bag.”  Agents  needed  to 
demonstrate  and  supply  demand  in  unoccupied  territory.  Easy 

money. _ A^Anthony  Chemlcal_Co..^26  Audubon  Ave.,  N.  Y. 

EARN  BIG  MONEY  EVERY  DAY.  restoring  faded  colora~ln 
rugs  and  carpets,  whole  or  spare  time.  Famous  Armenian  Process, 
new  in  this  country.  Demand  everywhere.  Easy  to  learn.  No 
capital.  Free  Booklet  tells  how .  Eldred.  Dept.  CX,  Detroit.  Mich . 

WOMEN  AGENTS 


RESPONSIBLE  LADY  CAN  YASSERS  WANTED  In  every  town 
where  not  represented.  Dress  Goods,  Linens,  Bilks,  Laces,  etc. 
Make  a  good  income  during  your  spare  time.  Samples  Free.  Na¬ 
tional  Dress  Goods  Co.,  Dept.  42,  No.  8  Beach  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


SALESLADY  IN  EVERY  CITY  to  open  Wade  Corset  Parlors  or 
otherwise  represent  High-Grade  Corsets,  not  sold  In  stores.  Best 
proposition.  References,  experience,  etc.  Wade  Corset  Co.,  Park 
Avenue  A  130th  St.,  New  York. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


TURN  YOUR  BAD  BILLS  AND  NOTES  Into  ca^h.  We  wUI 
Iks*  you  how  this  Is  done  regardless  of  where  located.  Openings 
br  ttre  npresentallves  at  big  pay.  Result  Collection  Service, 
Man  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 

IN  EVERY  STATE  OF  THE  UNION.  Clover  aub  members  are 
■nkw  money  of  their  own  and  receiving  expensive  "encouragers"’ 
hr  ID  doing.  Why  not  Join  their  ranks?  Why  not  at  least  ask  for 
tkilne  "Guide  to  Money  vine"?  Why  not  write  for  It  before  bed- 
thHto-nlght?  No  dues,  no  obligations.  Just  say  you  are  Interested 
brearkwa).  You  need  not  decide  to  be  a  member  until  you  have 
i«4  emefully  the  little  booklet.  Helen  Hathaway,  Secretary,  the 
OkRTCtub,  The  Delineator,  New  York. 


LOCAL  MANAGER  In  each  city  not  yet  allotted,  to  sell  Cisco — 
a  Ml  kMwey  aaver  to  local  automobile  owners,  supply  houses  and 
antm.  No  competition.  Large  Immediate  proOts.  Must  be 
ikbto  handle  salesmen  and  have  from  $50  to  $250  rash  In  proportion 
M  awarded  territory.  No  proposition  like  this  ever  before  offered. 
Dm't  write  unless  you  can  qualify  with  cash  as  well  as  references 
•ad  we  will  submit  you  an  unusually  attractive  opening.  Address: 
1.  C.  Koutsabn,  127  Duane  St.,  Suite  97,  New  York. 


INCORPORATE  YOUR  BUSINESS  IN  ARIZONA.  Least 
Cost,  Greatest  advantages.  Cost  not  affected  by  amount  of  capital. 
Transact  business  and  keep  books  anywhere.  Stock  made  full- 
paid  and  non-asseseable  by  using  our  forms.  President  Stoddard, 
former  Secretary  of  ArUona.  Laws,  blanks  and  directloas  free. 
Stockholders  are  exempt  from  corporate  liability.  Stoddard  incorpo¬ 
rating  Company,  Box  8J,  Phoenix,  Arlxona. 


FOR  THE  ADVERTISER 


ADVERTISERS — I  will  place  your  advertisement  In  all  of 
twenty-eight  well-established  monthly  magailnes  for  only  nve 
cents  a  word  or  $3.00  an  Inch.  Write  for  list.  Fancher  L.  Miller. 
Dept.  15.  Syracuse,  New  York. 


OFFICE  EQUIPMENT— FACTORY  SUPPLIES— 
TYPEWRITERS 


TYPEWRITERS,  REMINGTONS  $*.M;  DENSMORES, 
Rwstts,  Yosu  $8.00:  OUvers,  Underwoods  $15.00.  15  days'  free 

Mil  sad  are  yean"  guarantee.  Harlem  Typewriter  Exchange. 
Dwt  F.  49,  215  Wett  12515  St..  N.  Y.  <31ty. 


nPEWRITERS  REBUILT  By  the  Manufacturers — We  are 
gWIag  a  specialty  this  month  of  "VWble"  typewriters,  Olivers, 
Mawoods,  etc.,  and  can  furnish  these  machines  Factory  Rebuilt 
1  WMlIy  low  prices,  or  will  Rent  them  anywhere,  allowing  Rent 
b  twiy  oa  price.  Remingtons,  Smith-Premiers  or  any  other  stand- 
■1  ■achlne  preferred  furnished  on  same  conditions.  Write  lor 
OMUm  T.  "I^pewrlter  Emporium.  Established  1892.  34-36  W. 
Uksft.,  Chicago,  lU. 


FOR  THE  PHOTOGRAPHER. 
PHOTOGRAPHS  PICTURES 


**MPLE  PRINTS. — Send  negatives  for  free  sample  of  our  work. 
rsMi developed  lOc.  roll.  Velox  prints  2Hx3V4.  3c.  Other  sixes  pro- 
{■woaately  cheap.  Photo  enlarging  a  specialty.  SxlO's  20e.  un- 
— led.  Columbia  Photo  Supply  Co..  Dept.  A.  Wash.,  D.  C. 


FILMS  DEVELOPED,  10c.  per  roll.  AUslies.  PrinU:  2Kx3H,  3c.; 
JJMK,  $Kx3H,  3Hx4t(.  4c.;  3>xx5H  and  4x5,  5c.:  on  Postcards  5r.: 

letunis.  Highest  grade  work.  Send  2  negatives  and  will 
Mw  wee  as  sample.  O.  E.  Hoke.  1 509  Ehut  63rd  St.,  Chicago. 


KODAKERS.  California  produces  clearest,  most  brilliant  plc- 
tures  known.  Thousands  over  the  U.  8.  mail  us  their  Dims.  Send 
2  negatives  for  free  sample  prints  today,  booklet  and  special  oOer. 
Homer  Howry  Co..  424  So.  Broadway.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


EVERYBODY’S  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


POST  CARDS— STAMPS— COINS-CURIOS 


WE  WANT  TO  BUY  RARE  OLD  MONEY  OF  ALL  KINDS. 
We  Pay  $100.00  for  certain  1853  ball  dollan:  $8.00  lor  certain 
1853  quartera;  $100.00  for  1804  Dime  S.  Mint,  etc.,  etc.  We  ptty 
birbest  catb  premiums  on  tbouaande  of  colna  and  bills  dated  to 
1907.  Send  to-day  4c.  tor  our  Larce  Illustrated  Coin  Circular. 
It  Is  full  of  valuable  Information.  Tbe  Numismatic  Banb,  Dept.  B, 
Fort  Worth.  Texas. 

OLD  COINS  BOUOHT  AND  SOLD.  SO  page  Spring  Coin  Sell¬ 
ing  Catalog  Just  out.  Free  to  CoUectora  only.  Buying  Coin  Cata- 
lo{.  quoting  prices  1  pay,  10  cents.  William  Heasldn.  Malley  Bldg.. 
New  Haven.  Conn. 


34  VARIETIES  Cuban  staimw  10  cents.  List  of  gum 
•tamps  free.  Chambers  Stamp  c5o..  Ill  E.  Nassau  St, 

COINS— 3>  DIFFERENT  FOREIUN  LOINS  «. 
erate  bills  15e.  200  Different  stamps— bu  vslw  iL 
E^ket  of  stamps  and  price  Ilsu  for  3c.  postage.  F  i 
Dept.  B5.  Chicago  Heigbu.  III.  ^  TosgulS; 

ME  TO-DAY  and  I  wlU  tell  you  onh?TS5uS= 
^vcrtlm  are  securing  through  Everybody's  Cla^dASiS 

E.  D.  Duryea.  CUssIfled  Dept.,  Everybody's 


SEEDS— POULTRY— SQUABS— INCUBATORS-DOOS 


Pea  Fowl  and  Dogs.  Incubators,  freight  paid.  Feed  and  suppllM. 
Catalogue  3  cents.  Missouri  Squab  Co..  Dept.  E.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

QET  MORE  EOQS  by  feeding  cut  raw  bone.  Mann's  Boos 
Cutler  sent  on  10  days'  free  trial.  No  money  In  advance.  Cata¬ 
log  tree.  F.  W.  Mann  Co,  Box  324.  MUford.  Maw. 

WRITE  YOUR  NAME  ON  A  POSTAL  FOR  OUR  NEW  120 
page  1913  Book  on  Poultry  Raising — Just  out.  Nothing  publtsbed 
like  It — the  most  helpful  book  of  the  year.  Full  ol  practical  helps 
— how  to  breed,  feed  and  tear.  Tells  bow  leaders  succeed — which 
breeds  lay  and  pay  best — gives  plans  for  poultry  houses— bow 
to  build  brooder  out  of  old  piano  box.  etc.  Describes  tbe  famous 
Prairie  State  Incubators  and  Brooders.  Worth  dollars — tree  for 
writing.  Prairie  State  Incubator  Co,  42  Main  St..  Homer  City, 
Pa. 


BURPEE’S  ANNUAL  FOR  ISU  TELLS  THE  PLAIN  Ttirrs 
about  the  best  seed  that  ran  be  grown.  Mailed  free  upsa  swiw. 
**«>“•  ^  adv.  section,  p.  83.  Mention  Every  iKjdy's  taiSSZ. 
day.  W .  Atlee  Burpee  A  Co.,  Burpee  BuUdlngs,  PhlMMil^  H 


THE  MANDY  LEE  INCUBATOR  B  more  completsly  ssl^M 
than  any  other.  Everything  measured  and  regulatsdLswk^^w 
ure.  ventllatloo.  Simply  follow  plain  rules.  New  tcatimlgr  itu. 
Fine  book  tree.  Ooo.  U.  Lee  Co..  1259  Harney  8L.  Onite.  Nth 

INCUBATOR.  $4.4$.  DELIVERED  TO  YOU  PREPAID  41 
en  Wisconsin  Jr.,  sent  all  charge)  paid  under  new  PiRsb'Pw 
Ruling.  Made  of  Callfomla  Redwo^.  hot  water,  copncr  ts^ 
•elf-regulatlng.  double  walls, — set  up  rompleir  ready  to  we.  Ow. 
anteed  brooder  $1.70.  Order  direct  or  send  for  cataiggaa  Vb. 
consln  Incubator  Co.,  Box  342,  R^ne,  WIs. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BE  IN  CLOVERI  Join  tbe  Clover  Club  for  girls  and  earn  valuable 
gifts  while  fattening  your  purse.  Tbe  work  Is  easy  and  dlml.led  and 
there  Is  no  expense  whatever  connected  with  membership.  "Clul.le 
to  Moneyville”  free.  Why  not  send  tor  It  before  bedtime  to-nl  ;ht* 
Address,  Secretary,  tbe  Clover  Club,  Helen  Hathaway,  Tbe  Dellnea- 
tor.  New  York  City. 

INFORMATION  FOR  POLICY  HOLDERS 

LIFE  INSURANCE  Policies  Bought — We  pay  higher  cash  values 
than  the  tasulng  company  for  tontine  or  deterred  dividend  pollclea 
1  to  5  years  before  maturity.  Write  for  explanatory  booklet.  Charles 
E.  Shepard  A  Co..  Inc.,  established  1886,  56  Liberty  St,  New  York. 


OLD  GOLD  BOUGHT.  Silver,  Platinum,  precious  stones,  den¬ 
tists',  Jewelers'  and  gliders'  waste.  Old  tidse  teeth.  Highest  prices 
paid.  Estab.  over  quarter  of  a  century.  Tbe  Old  Gold  Shop.  906 
fdlbert  St,  Philadelphia. 

WOODEN  “CROSS  SECTION"  CALLING  AND  BUSINESS 
Cards.  Novel  and  effective.  25  cards  printed  In  your  name  25c.. 
60  tor  50c.  Send  for  free  samples  and  booklet.  Agents  wanted. 
R.  B.  Hough  Co,  Box  1004,  LowvlUe.  N.  Y.  _ 

FOR  THE  LAME 

■^T  H  E"PERFEC  T  I^n“E  X  T EN  SI  (Tn  S  H  O  E~for  any  person  with 
a  short  limb.  No  more  unsightly  cork  soles.  Irons,  etc,  needed. 
Worn  with  ready  made  shoes.  Shipped  on  trial.  Write  lor  booklet. 
Henry  B.  Lots,  313  Third  Ave,  New  York. _ 

NOVELTIES— GAMES,  SONGS,  ENTERTAINMENTS 

PLAYS,  VAUpEViy,E  Sketches.  Monologues.  Dialogues. 
Speakers,  Minstrel  Materials.  Jokes,  Recitations.  Tableaux.  Drills. 
Musical  Pieces.  Entertalnmenu  for  all  Occasions.  Make  Up  Goods. 
Large  Catalog  Free.  T.  S.  Denison  A  Co,  Dept.  7.  Chicago. 

BOUDEMAN'S  ACTING  SONGS  JUST  OUT.  Exprewily 
arranged  for  School.  Church,  Club.  Literary.  Dramatic,  and  Musical 
Fhitertalnments.  Send  for  description.  Boudeman  Music  Com- 
pany,  Kalamasoo,  Michigan. 

LITERARY— BOOKS— AUTHORS 

“SHIP  AHOY”  h  a  unique  narrative  of  personal  experience,  by  an 
ex-clergyman  who  enlisted  In  the  U.  S.  Navy  as  a  coal  passer.  Infor- 
nutlon.  humor,  pathos,  entertainment.  Postpaid  twenty-Ove  cents. 
Bennett  A  Co.,  319  Mulrhead  Building.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

DON'T  MISS  THIS!  75  Comnlete  Stories  by  Popular  Authors 
and  Big  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Books  and  Novelties  all  sent  post¬ 
paid  for  10c.  Order  to-day  and  be  satisfied.  L.  M.  Bradley.  287 
South  3rd  St..  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. _ 

NEW  THOUGHT 

$•  YEARS  OP  FAILURE.  IS  YEARS  OF  SUCCESS.  AND 
Wliy — an  experience  booklet  telling  bow  New  Thought  promotes 
health  and  success  for  others.  Why  not  you?  Send  10c.  for  this 
booklet  and  three  months'  trial  subscription  to  Nautilus  Magaslne, 
monthly  efflclency  tonic  for  mind,  body  and  business.  The  Elisa¬ 
beth  Towne  Co.,  Dept.  600,  Holyoke.  Mass. 


TOOLS-AUTOMOBILE  ACCESSORIES 

OUARANTEEtn;*(M “MILES  WlTHOTTt  PLNCTURE.  If 
your  tires  are  old,  don't  throw  them  away,  or  you'll  throw  sway  Utw 
$200.  With  Durable  Treads  we  give  you  a  written  guarsatss  hr 
5.000  miles  without  puncture.  TbB  Is  binding  whether  your  Uni  at 
new  or  old — tread-worn — rim-cut,  or  rut-worn.  Durable  TnsB 
cost  only  half  as  much  as  tires.  Write  for  booklet  and  nedal  Be 
count  at  once  to  Colorado  Tire  A  Leather  Company.  1237  MaJMk 
Bldg..  Chicago.  Ill,  1037  Broadway,  Denver.  Colo,  539  W.  34th  Rl, 
New  York  City,  N.  Y. _ 

TOOLS  AND  TOOL  CHESTS.  AND  OTHER  TOOLS,  lortke 
autolst,  sbop  and  home — are  listed  and  described  In  the  Tool  Mosgw. 
a  390-page  catalog  mailed  on  receipt  of  6c.  In  stamps.  Montgo— y 
A  Co.,  105  Fulton  St.,  New  York  City.  _ 

AQUATIC  DEVICES 

THE  NE  PLUS“UL T RA  LIF E-PRESE RVER.  Pat.  BoOMt 
aluminum  ribs,  strong  flexible  covering,  non-corrosive  alr-valve  sad 
fasteners.  Self-Inflating  on  adjustment.  Weighs  1  1-2  lbs.  FeMi 
to  5x6  In.  Water,  acid,  rust  and  rot  proof.  Practically  Indesirie- 
tlble.  Assures  safety  and  comfort  In  water.  Convenient  to  trarcRm 
and  lovers  of  aquatic  spoils.  Price  $5.  Highly  Illustrated  bookM 
lOc,  Auto-Pneumatlc  Swimming  Belt,  Inc.,  309  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

LOOSE  LEAF  DEVICES 

~EVERYB0DV“SH^ULD  carry  a  loose  LEAF  MEMO, 
book.  Why?  Because  It  Is  economic.  Send  25c.  for  a  sample  b^ 
with  Genuine  Leather  covers  and  50  sheets.  Name  on  cov«  In  len 
1^.  extra.  Looeeleaf  Book  Co,  Dept.  Z,  81  E.  125th  St,  N.  Y. 

INVESTMENTS— BONDS-MORTOAOES _ 

WE  INVITE  INVESTORS  TO  CONSIDER  OUR  SOUTHEtb 
Saskatchewan  6%  net  First  Mortgage  Loans.  We  loan  with  ourewa 
funds  33  1-3%  of  conservative  valuation.  Every  mortgage  pmjeew 
by  special  agreement  guarding  the  Investor  from  l(».  writ* 
booklet.  Asslnlbola  Brokerage  A  Invest.  Co..  Ltd,  15 eybum.  8am. 

BONDS— TAX  EXEMPT  $JSS.*46— 4%  BONDS.  Cons* 
dated  Lumber  Company.  ManLsilque.  Michigan,  Seared  by 
$2,000,000  Asseu.  Write  for  Particulars.  Union  Trust  Compasy, 
Detroit.  Mine _  _ ' 

SHETUND  PONIES  _ 

SHETLAND  PONIES— An  unceasing  source  ol 
robust  health  to  children.  Safe  and  Ideal  playmates.^  Inwpes- 
slve  to  keen.  Highest  type.  Complete  outfit^ 
guaranteed.  Blustrated  Catalogue.  Belle  Meade  Farm,  Box  u. 
Markham.  Va. _ _ — 

FOR  WOMEN  _ _ 

BECOME  A  TRAINED  NURSE.  BY  HOME  StUDY  Mid  «rn 
$15  to  $25  a  week.  Hospital  experience  If  desired,  and  Dlplomasw 
hUhest  standing,  approved  by  b»t  doctors.  Easy  terms,  '-twa 
Free.  Amertcan  Training  flchool.  La  Salle  Ave.,  Chicago.  ■ 

"THE  GUIDE  TO  MONEYVILLE”  has  been  publW^taoTB 
one  hundred  thousand  eoples.  Have  you  read  It  yet?  If 
before  bedtime  to-night  for  a  free  copy.  It  fells  how  thoumn®^" 
busy  girls  and  women  are  earning  money  of  their  own  Md  mio^ 
doing  so.  “What  girl  hath  done,  girl  can  do."  Try  It!  HelM  Mato- 
away,  Secretary,  the  Clover  Club,  The  Delineator.  New  York. 
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Cst*lo( 


Fairy  Soap 


cannot  ^ 
judge  the  m 
quality  of  ■ 
^  Fairy  Soap 
^  by  its  price— 5c.  | 
We  put  into  it  the 
best  oils  and  fats  p. 
obtainable,  and  the  ^ 
only  thing  we  could  add 
—if  we  were  to  sell  it 
at  25  cents— would  be 
high-priced  per-  [T 
fumes,  which  would  [3 
lend  nothing  to  the  p 
quality  or  efficiency .  L 

CFairy  is  the  only  g 
white,  floating  soap  H 
that  is  made  in  the  H 
oval  shape,  and  this  N 
alone  makes  it  far  a 
more  desirable  than  1 
the  old-fashioned  | 
oblong  bars.  | 

C.For  the  toilet  and  | 
bath,  there's  no  soap  % 
so  good  as  Fairy. 

THE 

N.  K.  FAIRBANK  ^ 
COMPANY 
CHICAGO 


Pure -White 
The  oval  Cake 


PRICE 

5c 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


MAGAZINI 


The  LeatBng  ^ 
Home  Baddere' 
Guide 
At  New 
Stands 


KEITH’S  Books  of  Plans 


giving  views,  large  floor  plans,  cost,  etc.,  at  $1.00  each.  Any  of  these  $1.00  plu 
Books  free  with  a  year’s  subscription  to  Keith’s  Magazine,  $2.00. 

Keith's  Book  of  215  Bungralows  OO  Keith’s  Book  of  125  Attractive  00 

and  Cottases,  postpaid  for .  Homes,  $600  and  up,  postpaid  for 

Keith’s  Book  of  138  Attractive  ttS  OO  Keith’s  Book  of  100  Cement  and  00 

Homes, $1200 to $1600,  postpHsid  for  Brick,  postpaid  for . 

Keith’s  Book  of  186  Attractive  A  0  AA  Keith's  Book  of  50  Modem  ft  $  00 

Homes,$1600  to $2000, postpaid  for  Garazes,  postpaid  for . V 

Keith's  Book  of  226  Attractive  fftO  aa  Keith’s  Book  of  250  Beautiful  ft $00 

Homes $2000  to  $2500,  postpaid  for  ™  Interiors,  postpaid  for 9  A_ 

M.  L.  KEITH.  422  McKnight  Building.  MINNEAPOUS.  MINN. 


Keith’s  Magazine 

Issued  mootUy’-eontains  72 
paces  or  more,  i  nchidinc  8  10 

plans  by  leadinc  arcnitocU. 
Keith*a  la  the  recognised  ao* 
tbority  on  building  and  decora- 
tiwi.  Subaeription  t2.00  or  at 


newa  stands  per  copy  ilOeo 


8 CE  THEM  KFORB  M YIN^ 

These  sans  are  chemical  white  sapphires 
— LOOK  like  DIamowda.  Bt*nd  and 
fire  diamond  tests.  8o  hard  they  essiiy 
scratch  a  file  and  wIN  e«t  glaaa.  Brill- 
fancy  guaranteed  25  years.  All  mounted  In  14K 
dd  diamond  maiinMnga.  Will  send  you  any  style 
for  examlnatlon-all  barges  prepaid— $$•  monoy 


»Only  two  of  onr  special  bargains.  Hsfs 
trademark  and  guarantee  like  new  ma* 
chinea  Arethoroaghi7rebailt.aBdperfect 
in  appearance.  Satisfaction  gnaraiit^^ 
W*e  can  Bare  yon  $2S  to  175  on  an/  nucbiae. 
Branch  stores  in  leading  cities 
‘The  Typewriter's  Confession^*  and  eatsleg. 
IfEITIWQ  MACHIWE  CO..  Inc..  $45  Broadway.  M. T. 


IN  NATURE’S  ROOF-GARDEN 

Altitude.  5547  feet;  metropolis  of  Northern  Arizona;  excellent  markets,  aU 
city  facilities  and  added  advantage  of  life  outdoors  565  days;  no  dust,  Aeas  or 
m<^uitoes— sandstorms  and  tornadoes  unknown. 

Purest  of  mountain  spring  water.  Situated  in  a  heavily  wooded  pine  belt. 
Sufferers  from  uncomplicated  TTTBERCITI.08I8.  malaria,  bronchial  asthma, 
bronchitis  and  rheumatism  find  permanent  relief  in  our  uanii  sunshine  and 
dry,  tonic  atmosphere.  More  sunny  days  and  milder  temperatures  than 
Colorado  Springs.  Sir  Gilbert  Psrker  writes:  **  1  have  never  known  a 
winter  climate  so  perfect.  ” 

Hunting,  fishing  and  prehistoric  scenic  wonders  readily  accessible  by 
splendiil  mountain  highways,  connecting  Grand  Canyon  of  Arizona  and  other 
famed  resorts.  Principal  resources :  mining,  stock-raising,  agriculture.  Write 
Secretary,  Chamber  Commerce. 

PBESCOTT,  YAVAPAI  COUNTY,  ABIZONA 


WuruTzer 


FREE 

CATALOG 


282  Pages.  788  Illustrations.  67  Color  Plates.  2561 
Articles  Described.  Every  Musical  Instrumeat 
Free  Trial.  Superb  Quality.  Lowest  Prices.  Easy 
Payments.  Mention  instrument  you  are  inter¬ 
ested  in. 

THE  BUDOLPH  WURLITZER  CO. 

157  L4lliAit..aKlMaiL  IN  S.  Watali  Me..  Otap. 


Folding  Canvas  Boats  and  Canoes 

UgM,  Msy  to  Imiidlft,  no  bootiioiisft,  leaks  or  repairs.  Safo  onywhoro,  always  ready,  check  li 
raggage.  carry  by  hand.  Safo  for  family,  or  bait  casting  standing,  all  sizes.  Kitibed  longitudinatly  asd 
diagonally.  Noo-Slolioblo.  Stronger  than  wood  or  steel.  Used  in  the  U.  S.  Navy  and  Army,  and  Canadiaa 
and  Foreign  governments.  Awortfod  Rrot  Prtzo  at  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  World's  Fairs.  Catalogs 

KING  FOLDING  CANVAS  BOAT  CO..  676  Harrison  St.,  Kalamasoo.  Mick. 


The  L»  E  B.  Binder  Clip 


will  instantly  make  a 
book  of  any  paper* 
WITH  TITLE  ON  ITS  BACK 

You  can  instantly  remove  any  paper  ther^ 
from  or  add  any  paper  thereto.  With  it 
letter  files  are  kept  on  shelves  just  the 
as  books.  After  the  Binder  Clip  is  appli^ 
the  arms  may  be  reversed  and  snapped 
against  the  documents  or  papers,  and  thus 
kept  out  of  the  a-ay. 

Send  M  cent,  for  doien  prepaid 

Money  back  if  not  .uiled. 

AT  ALL  STAT/O.ViKS 

in  A  Denison  llllfg.Co., 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magaxine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  a. 
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Face  Powder 


Detroit  Macme  Engine 

Uses  Gasoline  'v  S  or  Kerosene 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


WINTER  WINDS  ^ 

with  their  chilling,  marring,  roughening  breath 
no  trace  on  the  fair  face 
irded  by  LA  BLACHE.  It 
reserves  a  fine  complexion, 
restores  one  that  has  faded. 
Invisible,  adherent,  delicately 
fragrant.  Always  a  delight 


to  women  of  refinement. 
Rtfata  SabMtitutet 
Tbejr  may  be  dangerous.  Flesh, 
White,  Pink  or  Cream,  60e.  a  box 
of  drugglats  or  by  mall.  Over  two 
million  boxes  sold  annually.  Stndm 

cents /dr  a  sample  box. 

BEN.  LEVY  CO. 

D«pt.  8, 

1 S5  Kingston  St.«  Boston,  Mass, 


ni  Send  Five 


As  a  mere  hobbv 

I  am  forming  a  club 
among  a  limited  num¬ 
ber  v^o  want  to  get 
rare  cigars. 

I  supply  them  out  of  my  private 
stock.  Cigars  made  to  my  order 
from  a  special  Havana,  which  1 
consider  the  daintiest  leaf  that 
grows. 

Tobacco  is  my  pastime.  For  40 
years  I’ve  made  a  study  of  it.  But 
1  never  have  found  such  exquisite 
aroma  as  the  sun  and  soil  of  cer. 
tain  highlands  in  Cuba  g^ve  to  this 
leaf  of  mine. 

I  .  have  long  been  supplying 
these  cigars  to  my  friends.  Now, 
having  quit  business,  I  shall  gladly 
supply  them  to  a  limited  number 
of  others.  My  price  is  #.5.00  per 
hundred,  express  prepaid.  Or 
#2.00  for  fifty.  Just  enough,  I 
figure,  to  cover  expenses. 

These  are  mild,  sweet  smokes, 
not  coarse,  not  strong.  They  will 
please  men  with  dainty  tastes.  I 
invite  a  limited  number  of  such 
men  to  get  supplies  through  me. 


^Smok^iv^^  thMe  I 


Before  you  order  let  me  send  you  five,  just  to  make 
sure  you’ll  enjoy  them.  Send  me  10  cents  to  cover  post¬ 
al,  packing  and  revenue  stamp,  and  I  will  mail  you  five 
to  try. 

If  you  are  a  lover  of  good  cigars— if  you  want  some¬ 
thing  rare  and  rich  and  uniform  — write  for  these  five 
sample*.  (U) 

J.  ROGERS  WARNER 

703  Marine  Bank  Buildins.  Buffado.  N.  Y. 


‘  u  aniri  ■i  ivriri  jj 


Best  grade  cedar  canoe  for ^201 

Detroit  canoes  can’t  sink 


All  canoes  cedar  and  copper  fastened.  We  mekeill 
sixes  and  ■tyles.  also  power  canoes.  W  rite  forfrascatsl~ 
■ivina  prices  with  retatler'a  profit  cut  out.  Wt  m 
the  laraest  msnafsctnren  of  canoes  in  the  world. 
DETROIT  BOAT  CO,,  114 BsIIsto*  Are..  Detroit. 


Cheap  as  Wood. 


liiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiil 

I V  V  0  C*  V  0  V  *1'  C*  C*  v  C*  *1*  *1'  *1*  C*  C*  0  **  •*  **  **•  **•  1 


We  manufacture  Laws  and  Farm  FENCE.  Ml  dbwct 
shipping  to  users  only,  at  manufacturara’  prtces.  No 
agents.  0«*r  catalas  la  Fraa.  WrHa  for  It  tt  isi 
UP.TO-DATE  MFC.  CO..  »U  INh  SL.  Terre  Wmt,  kt 


R^moh  Gems 


■  ■■■  Print  your  own  cards,  circulars,  book, 
newspaper.  PREtiS  IS.  larger  fU, 
■*  Rotary  f^i.  All  easy,  rules  sent  Prist 

1X&  forothers.hig  prutit.  Writefactoryfor 

pwwa  a  press  catalog.T5’l*E.cards,paper,etc. 

XUIStHE  PREKs  CO..  Meriden,  Cess. 


[I[.«  lllllllt 


Flash  Like  Genuine  | 


. ^^iTnTTTriTTT. 


Sund  acid  test  and  enpert  e»amiBatio«.  We 
f^uarantee  them.  Hee  tliPBi  hnt  tWa  ■». 
Wpeelal  Offer  —  Uk  Tiriany  rng  I  ct. 
(ients  ring  I  ct.  Uk  Stud  I  ctK«. 

Sent  C.O.  D.  for  inspection .  Catalof 
full  line.  Patent  ring  gauge  included.  l*c.  fto 
Baroda  Co.,  UepC.  «;.UUad  *  boter  HtyOlofa. 


Howto  Accuinulate$l, 000.00 

Not  a  difficult  thing  to  do.  Buy  one  of  our  Easy  Payment  i  i 
Profit'Sliaring  Coupon  Trust  Bonds,  paying  interest 
semi-annually,  nod  issued  in  denominations  of  fi.i'dO.OO  up. 
Writm  now  for  oar  From  Booklmt  Dm  Luxm  No*  H 
It  descrfbes  our  new  method  of  saving. 


GUARANTEE  TRUST  and  BANKING  CO.,  Atlanta,  to. 

Bond  Department  Estahlkhed  1899. 
CAPITAL  $500,000.00 
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OSTERMOQBi 


**BuUt—not  Stuffed 


M  Ton  on  30-Niglil  Free 

^  mU  <  fast  4  inrhM  long,  fall  weight  of  45  pounda,  blue  and 
^•Udng.  will  h*  ■^"4  4o  you  by  expreiiL  prepaid,  aame  day  we  A 

!!Sia  loer  check  or  money-order  for  S15.  Thie  amount  will  be  -■» 

your  credit  for  30  day*  anti  I  you  have  ample  opportunity  AbSL 

1^7ro  the  Oatermoor,  and  will  be  returned  to  you  without 
If  you  are  diaaatiafled.  Mattreaaca  anipped  la 
f  iihirtllT  taper  and  burlap,  and  reach  you  in  perfect 
JJSJliia.  Ton  take  no  riak. 

wM  Trial  tadai  or  tend  for  Frt€  Book  and  JKfBnS'jdC 
3ea»pl'»  dr  ffcWwg 

iHua*  0  Caw,  M7  Elixahelh  Street.  Naw  ToA 

^^iMiAI^KattwaPvwaOa., U4..  MiiWiel 


tmuo  AT  TMC  Snvtmi,  Buod  Par,  HurmMtr, 


DookCabincis 

Do  Not  Look  Sectional- 
Btt  Thc^  Are 


The  Lax  awe  for  Man  and  Won  an. 


P 


# 


IfattTMMi  Fafl  D— Mt 
B«4  Siu 

A.  C.  A.  Ticking, 

4Slbn.  a  .  .  .$15.00 
Satin  Finish  Tick* 

>ing.  45  1bt.  a  e  lO.at 
Mgrcerized  Art 
Twills.  45  lbs.  .  18.00 
Special  Hotel  Style. 

SOlba.  .  .  .  .  23.00 
Extra  Thick  French 
Edge.  60  lilt,  a  30.00 
Express  prepaid.  Mat¬ 
tresses  in  two  parts,  50e 
extra.  Smaller  sixes  cost 
|1  less  each  sixe. 


People  of  discrimination  and  taste  exhibit  these 
qualities  in  the  care  with  which  they  select  a  writing 
paper.  The  refined  qualities  of 


(v/ardwove 
Writing  paper 

meet  the  requirements  of  the  most  fastidious.  At 
the  same  time  this  paper  is  reasonable  in  price. 

It  is  carried  by  many  of  the  leading  dealers.  If  your 
stationer  cannot  supply  you  send  us  his  name  and  we  will 
send  you  a  sample  portfolio. 

Address  for  Portfolio  No.  2 

SAMUEL  WAKD  COMPANY.  S7-(3  Franklin  Street,  Beetea.  Mam. 


Use  This  Chest  FREIE 


CRESCA  DELICACIES  - 

To  ewery  homem  and  erery  home-maker,  we  place  at  your  die.  (  ^ 
poaol  the  dhtmethrefoode — the  lich  eavoriome  doiatiet  gathered  at 
their  hect  from  all  quailen  of  the  globe,  that  prerent  the  dull  monoeany 
which  thiealena  erety  home  table. 

Our  color  booklet  “Cieeca"  completely  deecribee  and  illuetialee 
dwee  choice  products  from  manyl  ande  together  with  many  unusnal 
menus  and  ledpes — lent  on  receipt  of  2c.  stamp. 

CRESCA  COMPANY.  Importers.  356  Greenwich  St.N. Y. 

Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer 


For  the  SeieBtIflo  and  Elfeetlre 
Treatflient  ol 

Cancer 


Berksb^e  Hills 
Sanatorium 

TWosly  private  Isstltutloa  of  mag* 
•kide  ia  the  Ualted  States  for  the 
Satire  treatmeat  ol  Caacer  aad 
aWr  ■aligBaat  aad  bealga  aew 
Rarths.  Coadttcted  by  a  phytlclaa 
•faaadlag.  EitabHahed  »  years. 


MADE  IN  GRAND  PAPI D5 


Without  the  nae  of  the  Knife 

For  comptett  ie^/ormation  address 

WALLACE  E.  BROWN.  M.  D. 

(fenacriy  Ur*.  tV,  E.  Krawa  k  Seasi 
North  Adania,  Maaaachusetts 
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EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


EVERYTHING  for  the  GARDEN 


tJbht  xeMilts  of  over  sixty-six  years  of  practical  experience.  \ 

To  give  this  catalogue  toe  largest  possible  distribution  we  make  the  folloming  liberal  offer: 

Every  Empty  Envelope  Counts  as  Cash 

To  every  one  who  will  sate  where  this  advertisement  was  seen  and  who  encloses  Ten  Cents  we  will 
tl^fctalocue  and  also  send  Free  of  Charce  ^ 

Our  Famous  50  Clent  **HENDERSON”  COLXfCTlON  OF  SEEDS 

conuining  owe  packet  each  of  feadaroas  TeaaSe,  Uf  Bostea  Lattaes,  Bearlst  Olebs  Kadlsh,  Hsadarsoa's  laTtadia 
Astsn,  ilsasseth  Battsrfty  Paaslss  aa4  ttlaat  ■psnesr  (wsst  Pass,  in  a  coupon  enc  elope,  which,  when 
ratumed,  will  be  accepted  as  a  tS<cat  cash  payment  on  say  ocder  amounting  to  tl.M  nnd  upward. 


PETER  HENDERSON  &C0.“N*ttJ5“oW 


.Write  tor  73rd  Annual  Cataloonc 

of  fruit  and  omamenul  trees  and  plants  DIKECT 
)//  tromtbeMostCompleteNurseryStoclilnAnMrtcn. 
y/  MO  AGENT'S  COmOSSION  TO  PAY.  Every  spsci- 
/  men  true  to  species  and  In  prime  cooditloo.  n 
yearsofhonestdeallng.  WrlteforcatalogueTO-DAY. 
n.  Bori  NUISKUES.  Bw  MB.  Bachctlcr.  N.  Y. 


wansera  Barry 


prices  and  their  operation.  All  about  poultry 
houses  and  how  to  build  them.  It’s  an  encyclo¬ 
pedia  of  chickendom.  You  need  it.  Only  ISe. 
C.  C  SHOEMAKEl.  Boe  »S0.  Freeport,  HI 

— Jim  Rohan’s  New  Bulletin 

cramrn*^  fall  of  profit-makinM  poaliry  inform 
motion,  tolls  how  to  mako  pig  monoy  with 
S^timo  }^orld*»  CAampfo#!  Sollo  City  /fico^- 
fore  i~2‘3  months*  Homo  Tost*  To  start 
quick,  ordor  ^rom  this  ad,  JKnyway  writs 
for  Ballotin.  Jim  Rohan,  Pros, 

3  $^.SS  Buys 

£  m  World’s  Champion 

140>Ess  Incnbator 

Double  cases  all  over;  best  copper  tank;  nursery,  self- 
regulating.  Best  140-Chick  not-water  brooder  |4.U. 


j  All  popular  breeds  of  chickens,  BOva 
/  ducks,  geese,  turkeys.  Highest  P  DEE 
c  /  scoring  strains.  Best  eggs.  20  •  | 

X.  ^  years  experience.  Lowest  prices.  Best  a. 

- -  cubators  too.  You  lose  money  If  you  buy  bclon 

seelDg  my  big  Illustrated  Poultry  Book.  Worth  dollsn  m 
you  sent  Free,  for  name  and  address.  Write  quick 
1.  W.  MHXUI  CO.,  Ban  »SO  Wsddised, 


seeing  my  big  Illustrated  Poultry  Book.  Worth  dollsn  m 
you  sent  Free,  for  name  and  address.  Write  quick 

1.  W.  MHXUI  CO.,  Ban  »M  Wsddiatd. 


ick’s  a.^%1o?ai  Guide 

FOR  1913  IS  READY 

Largrer  and  better  than  ever.  Several  splendid  new 
varieties.  For  M  years  the  leading  authority  on 
Vegetable.  Flower  and  Farm  Seeds,  PlanU  and  Bulba 
You  need  it  before  you  decide  what  kinds  to  plant 
Send  for  your  copy  today.  It  is  free. 

JAMES  VICK’S  SONS.  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

S8  atone  Htreet  The  Flower  Oty 


J  DJiSi  -  - 

■  8t  ftaTWmio,  |{y  ordered  together  $11.56. 

■  X*MM  Cte7  BT  11  Freight  prepeid  (  EasI  of  | 
%  nadns,  II  Rockies).  Setisfisctioa  I 

guArxnteed.  Write  for  book  today.  J 

M  City  iRCRUtRT  C«..  Bm  U7.  tncmt,  Wis.^ 


Money  in  Poultry  and  Squabs  I 

Start  small  and  grow  big.  Fojr’a  Big  Book  tells  /O  f 
how.  Describes  world’s  largest  pure  < 

bred  poultry  farm,  and  all  leading  varieties  ' 

of  pare  bred  poultry,  and  gieet  more  reliable  inform  ation^BBjlpjfy  H 
aboat  the  poultry  butineta, drawn  from  actual  expcrienccs^rnffija^  I 
than  any  ^ok  of  the  kind  publitbed.  Quotes  lowest  prices  I 

on  pure  bred  fowls, eggsforbatching, incubators.  M ailed  I 

for  4  cts.  F.  FOY,  D—  Moinea,  Iowa.  Box  65  I 

All  About  Poultry  Keeping. 

V4*fi  13B*AfiSe  ROBEBTBSEX.  well  known  throogb*  I 
KS  ®  *  BWB*B»e  out  America,  after  a  Quarter  Cat-  I 
ury’a EzperienceinallBranchesof PoultryKeepingtellsfiMi  I 
to  Keep  Poultry  Profitably;  to  Build  Hortoo,  Corroetly—Ee,-  r 
nomieaUy;  Hot,  to  Sueeoed.  Also  all  about  America’s  lAtgMt  i 
Line  of  Incubatna.  You  are  invited  to  eend  for  our  Catalogas  I 
containing  thia  information,  valuable  alike  to  Fbneisrt,  Fbna-  I 
era,  Beffinnort  and  Expert,.  It's  FREEl.  Address  nearestoCka  I 


Robert  Essex  linnibator  Co. 


DIAMOND  JUBILEE 

MEN  BOOK 


Malted 


Horlick's 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


An  Offer  Never  Before  Equaled! 


P  ^  rtC  fifteen-cent 

r  or  aO  V^lS*  packet  each  of  Elfrida 
Pearson,  the  unique  new  light  pink  of  huge  size 
shown  on  colored  plate, — Thomas  Stevenson,  the 
intense  flaming  orange. — Irish  Belle,  rich  lilac 
flushed  with  pink,  —  also  one  regular  ten-cent 
packet  each  of  King  Edward  Spencer,  intense, 
glossy,  carmine  scarlet,— Mrs.  Hugh  Dickson, 
rich  pinkish  apricot  on  cream, — also  one  large 
packet  (80  to  90  seeds)  of  The  New  Burpee*Blend 
of  Surpassingly  Superb  Spencers  of  1913,  which  is 
absolutely  unequaled.  With  each  collection  we 
enclose  our  Leaflet  on  culture. 

Purchased  separately  these  would  cost  75  cts., 
but  all  six  packets  will  be  mailed  for  only  25  cts. 

Burpee’s  Annual  for  1913 

A  bright  new  book  of  180  pages,  it  pictures  by  pen  and 
pencil  all  that  is  Best  in  seras,  and  tells  the  plain  truth. 
While  embellished  with  colored  covers  and  plates  painted 
from  nature,  it  is  A  SAFE  GUIDE,  entirely  free  from 
exaggeration.  Shall  we  send  you  a  copy?  If  so.  %mte 
TODAY  saying  that  you  saw  our  offer  in  Everybody’S 
Magazine.  A  postal  card  will  do. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO 

Largest  Mail-Order  Seed  House 

Burpee  Buildings,  PHILADELPHIA 


OFTEN 


_  happens 

that  you  want  some¬ 
thing  extra  choice  in 
Aateia,  Pansies,  Pe¬ 
tunias,  Sweet  Peas  or 
other  Flower  Seeds  or 
of  Tegetable.  You  may 
a  line  Bose  which  you 
r  some  out-of-the-ordlnary, 
il  or  garden  plant  which 
in  stock  by  the  arerage 
ry  as  to  where  you  will 
you  sre  looking  for  be 
ted  professional  or  amateur, 
g^ner  nine  limes  uiit  oi  ten  will  he  i 

Can  Get  Them  at  Dreer*  s 

The  Diamond  Jubilee  edition  of  Drcer’a  Garden 
■oak  describee  and  offers  nearly  5000  species  and  rari^ 
Sirf  Seeds,  Planta  and  Bulbs,  which  include  really 
iwnthing  worth  growing  in  this  country.  Many  of 
thi  sorts  are  lUustrsted,  and  practical  cultural  notes 
oo  Sowers  and  vegetables  make  this  book  of  greater 
nine  ih*"  any  half  doxen  books  on  gardening. 

JfafleJJVee  to  anyone  wewftoiifng  thU  publteatton 


TUCHESnUTSt 

PHILADELPHIA 


HE»IH:A.DR£ERi 


f.LADiOLI,  CANNAS, 

^  r\  A  1 II  I A  III 


'  DAHLIAS,  LILIES. 

Wo  are  the  largest  growers  of  these 
h  the  worid.  and  are  headquarters  foi 
Ifwriimei.  new  forms,  new  colors. 
IhCMOKEST  and  BEST  at  Lowest  Prices 
__  rUIWER  and  VEGETABLE  SEEDS. 


Opieial  stocks  of  standard  varletlea  and 
■aaynirtlliig  Novelties. 

■<nBi.PLA.NT8,  FRUITS.  The  very 


•uiwB.n.a.v  IS,  rnuriw.  ine  very  ' 
JswssL  enotceat  and  beat  Roses,  Ferns, 
■rma  lew  Everbearing  Strawberries.  Etc. 
LAMK  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG  FREE. 

JOHN  LEWIS  CHILDS, 

Floral  Fork,  M.  V. 


N  ADVERTISEMENT  in  Everybody’s 
^  Magazine  is  an  introduction  into 
the  most  substantial  homes  in 
lerica  by  an  old  and  trusted  friend. 


HIRSCH’S  STEEL  SHOE  TREES 


AND*WoMEN  Cut  Your  Shoe  Bills  in  Ha 

They  keep  your  shoes  In  orleinftl  shape  until  worn  out.  Are  hollow  to  aUpw  ue  i 
freely.  Add  100  per  cent  to  the  life  of  shoes.  Made  of  steel  and  enameM.  EasJ 
v  Cannot  rust  or  wear  out.  Patent^.  Thousands  sold  In  Parte— Just  being  Introc 
i>,  send  us  your  Order  to-  IE  We  wUl  Send  by  prepaid  Expresi 

day;  price  a  pair .  as  niany  pairs  as  you  wish. 

Give  us  your  dealer’s  name.  Stee  (width  and  shape  of  yoar  shoes) ;  address 

AMERICAN  CUTLERY  CO. 

760  Mather  Street  ...  <  HICAGO 

J  108  Chambers  Street.  Dept.  D  NE\%  YORK 


Yourself  \ 

Aak  for 


Othors  aro 
Imitations 

All  Druggists 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


EsterbrooK 

/E’T^Pens  /  . 


AsK 

your 

siaifonfer 


Esterbrook's 
^  ReUef  No.  314 

is  an  extraor- 
Y dinary  pen  that 
adjusts  itself  to  any 
desired  slant  and  writes 
smoother  than  the  old 
goose  quill.  Made  of  special 
alloyed  metal — won’t  corrode 
— and  finished  like  a  gold  pen. 

IV rUc  far  illiutrateJ  bookkl 

The  Eaterbrook  Steel  Pen  Mfg.  Co. 

9S  John  Street  New  York 

Works:  Csmdcn,  N.  J. 


CARBON  PAPER 


Black  or  blot  MuItiKopy  never  fades.  Itsamooth  1 
surface  makes  all  the  letters  on  a  page  of  its  copr  1 
evenly  distinct.  A  single  sheet  will  copy  100  letters  1 
well.  It  is  the  only  carbon  paper  that  can  gire  yoa  1 
20  perfect  copies  at  one  writing.  S 

Send  for  FREE  Sample  Sheet  1 

with  yonr  name,  address  and  dealer's  name,  i 

F.  S.  WEBSTFR  CO.,  343  CONCUSS  ST..  BOSTON,  NASS.  | 

Atk  for  Star  Brand  Typetorittr  Bibbont  g 


Come  Eyinmde  I 
With  Me. 

The  joys  of  sum* 
mer  outings  are 
but  half  told  unless 
you  know  the  ex¬ 
quisite  pleasure  of 
gliding  through  the 
water  in  a  motor 
driven  row-boat. 
This  delightful  recrea* 
tion  Is  offered  to  men, 
women  and  even  to 
children  by  the  advent 
of  the  easy-to-operate 


“Fr*«  from 
diaagroeable 
TASTE  and  ODOR’* 

because  it’s  pure. 
Not  an  emulsion. 


Peter  Moller’s 


'T'HIS  portable  motor 
Sow  soAT  (toToa.'.-  _  ■  ■  X  weighs  fifty  pounds, 
is  carried  In  a  canvas  ease  just  like  a  satchel,  it 
travels  wherever  you  travel  and  you  attach  it  to 
any  row-boa^  rented  or  pour  own,  in  less  than 
one  minute.  It  is  weedless  and  drives  a  boat  8  to 
10  miles  an  hour.  It  is  reversible 
and  starts  with  a  swing io- 
stead  of  being  cranked 
^  Catalog  illustrating  its 
\  many  uses,  on  request. 

Evinrude  Motor &>• 

424  Walker  Street  . 

■■■^■011^^9  MILWAUKEE.  WIS. 

Members  of  NatT  Ass'n 
of  Engine  &  Boat  Mfrs. 
New  York  Salesroom. 
^  West 


Easily  digested  —  does  not  “stick  to 
the  tongue” — does  not  “repeat”  Bottled 
by  Peter  Moller  in  his  own  factory  at  the 
Norway  fisheries. 

SoU  by  drappiete  everywhere — 
never  in  bulk  —  eold  only  in  flat 
oval  bottlee  bearinp  the  neune  of 
ScUeffelia  A  Co.,  New  York  Sole  Agents 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  2. 


Aoto-type  Boat  ' 
'jjllr  Regulates  Like  Your  Car.  Has 

Fay  &  Bowen  4-cycle,  4-cyUnder  Engine 

Is  roomy,  seaworthy,  safe  and  beautiful.  If  you 
want  something  faster,  we  have  a  32-footer  at  20 
miles.  Nothing  better  in  the  world  at  any  price. 


FAY  &  BOWl 

26-FT.  RUNABO 


Send  for  Balletine  and  Pricea 
of  these  and  our  full  line. 

FAY  &  BOWEN  ENGINE  CO. 

109  Lalu  St..  Gcacn, 


Put  the  "Winslow  Smile"  on  Your  Boyl 
HE  knows  which  skates  the  "fellers"  wear  I 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


Bright  and 
Clean — ^Just 
Like  New! 


You  can  keep  nearly  every¬ 
thing  in  home,  office  or 
store  always  perfectly 
oiled,  “clean  as  a  whistle,” 
polished  bright  as  new  and  as 
free  from  rust  and  tarnish  as 
the  day  it  was  bought. 

Try  3  In  One  for  sewing 
machines,  clocks,  cameras, 
typewriters,  furniture,  bath¬ 
room  fixtures,  electric  fans, 
lav  i  mowers,  gfuns,  fishing 
rods  and  reels,  etc. 

Three  sizes— 10  cts. — 25  cts. 
—50  cts.  Sold  at  all  good 
stores.  Library  Slip  with 
every  bottle. 

a.'iaa.*!.*  Write  for  senerous 
r  1C  1*11*1  8a0y>le  and  Dictionary 


sample  ai 
-FREE! 


3  IN  ONE  OIL  CO. 

42CYI.  Broadway,  New  York. 


Dont  blame 
the  razor  ^  . 

lather 

You  had  to  help  soften  the  beard  by  rubbing 
in  the  lather.  Ne  turally.your  rubbing  brought 
the  blood  to  the  surface,  opened  the  pores  and 
made  the  skin  very  sensitive.  That  helped  the 
free  caustic  to  get  in  its  work  and  made  the  skin 
doubly  sensitive.  Under  these  conditions  any 
razor  viH  feel  as  though  it  were  pull¬ 
ing  the  hair  out  instead  of  cutting  it. 

Mennen’s  Shaving  Cream 

dispenses  with  the  "mUlngln,"  as  it  thor¬ 
oughly  softens  the  beard  while  the  lather  is 
wcinM  up  on  the  face.  Reduces  shaving  to 
two  operatlora—  lathering  and  shaving.  ^  the 
time  saved. 

As  it  contains  no  free  canstic,  — 
there  is  no  smarting,  and  you  get 
a  delightful,  cool  shave. 

For  sale  everywhere  2Se 
Sample  Tube  Free 
GEBHARD  MEMNEN  CO.,  Neeaii  N.  J. 

MukM  the  calobratad  Monena  Toilet  Powder 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


ALABASTmc 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


Get  This  New  1913 

Book  of  40  Color  Views 


of  )>eautiful  rooms  showing  how  to  decorate  your  home.  Tells  about  the 
valuable  color  sketches  our  designers  furnish  free;  also  free  stencil  offer. 


SB 


THE  BEAUTIFUL  WALL  TINT 
will  make  your  walls  rich  and  artistic  at  small  expense.  Don’t 
make  the  mistake  of  using  kalsomine.  Alabastine  is  vastly 
superior — does  not  chip  or  p«l.  Used  over  25  years  in  preference 
to  wall  paper,  paint  or  kalsomine.  Write  for  1213  Book.  It’s  free. 


to  wall  paper,  paint  or  kalsomine.  Write  for  1213  Book.  It’s  free. 

AlnKaafino  Crk  S28 GrandviDe  Road,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich, 
/^laoasnne  gg  Doak,  lOS  Water  St..  New  York  aty 


^yj/amine 

BoolT' 


Crooked  Spines 
Made  Straight 


by  the  Sheldon  Method 


Our  successful  treatment  of  17,000 
cases,  in  our  experience  of  more  than 
deven  years,  is  absolute  proof  of 
this  statement. 

No  matter  how  serious  your  de* 
formity,  no  matter  what  treatments 
you  have  tried,  think  bow  much 
It  means  to  you  that  so  many  suf¬ 
ferers  have  been  cured  by  this 
method,  and  many  incurable  cases 
greatly  benefited. 

We  will  prove  the  value  of  the 
Sheldon  Method  in  yowr  oum  east  by 
allowing  you  to 


Sheldon  Appliance 
30  Days  At  Our  Risk 


There  is  no  reason  why  you  shou)4 
not  accept  our  offer  at  once.  The 
photographs  here  show  how  UAt, 
cooL  elastic  and  easily  arhustable 
the  Shddon  Appliance  is— how  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  old  torturous 
plaster,  leather  or  steel  jackets.  To 
all  sufferers  with  weakened  or  de¬ 
formed  spines  it  promises  almost  k 
immediate  relief  even  in  the  most 
ttriout  easts.  You  owe  it  to  your- 
s^  to  investigate  it  thoroughly. 

The  price  is  within  reach  of  all. 

Send  for  our  Free  Book  today  am 
describe  your  trouble  as  fully  ar 
possible  so  we  can  give  you  definite 
nformation. 

.  nnL*MntTIIN.CO..  RMScesad  SL.  Ji 


Make  Money  Out  of  Others'  Fun 


Pleasing  the  Public  Pays  Big  Profits  and  owners  of 

our  famous  attractions  frequently  make  from  f3,ooo  to 
lio.ooo  every  year.  We  make  everyth!^  in  the  Ridug 
Gallery  line  from  a  hand-power  Merry-Go-Round  to  the 
highest  grade  Carrousels.  Bring  in  hundreds  of  dollm 
daily.  It  is  a  delightful,  attractive,  big-paying,  heahhfal 
business.  Just  the  thing  for  the  man  who  can’t  stand  in¬ 
door  work,  or  is  not  fit  for  heavy  work. 

Just  the  business  for  the  man  who  lias  some  money  and 
wants  to  invest  it  to  the  best  advantage.  Our  goods  are  the 
finest  appearing|_usiest  running,  and  most  attractive  line 
manufactured.  They  are  simple  in  construction  and  require 
no  special  knowledge  to  operate.  If  you  want  to  get  into 
a  money-making  business  write  to-day  for  catalogue  and 
particulars. 

HERSCHELL-SPILLMAN  CO. 

PwrK  Am\ss*m«nt  Outfittwra 
300  Sweeney  Street,  N.  Tonawanda,  N.  Y,.  U.  S.  A. 


The  advertiaements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  a. 


BLACKSTONE  MASSAGE  MACHINE 


Satlilt  After  Skarlaf 


WORKS  BY  WATTR  ROWCR-ATTACNCS  TO  ANY  rSUCCT 

A  rdUbly  mA<le.  substentUlt  kmg-lWed  m&chioe  for  producing  n  perfect  vacuum 
massage  treatment.  Can  be  apfMied  to  die  fece.  acalp.  or  any  part  of  the  body. 
Dbes  net  pounds  twist  cr  mutilate  the  tissue^  but  gently  draws  the  blood  Into 
die  capillaries,  thus  beautifying  the  complexion  and  rounding  out  the  figure.  Re¬ 
moves  premature  wrinkles,  blackheads  and  other  facial  blemishes. 

MAKCS  FIRM  FLCSN  BY  COBRCCTINO  FLABBY  TISSUE 
Makes  the  skin  soft,  smooth  and  velvety.  Affords  a  beautiful,  healthy  complexion. 
Endorsed  and  recominended  by  prominent  physiciant  and  matteurs.  It  is  made  of 
highest  quafftv  materials.  Main  cylinder  of  rMled  braw.  handsomely  nickeled  and 
pcNished.  All  rubber  parts  the  ve^  best.  Casts  practieally  nothing  to  operate. 
Lasts  a  lifetime.  Price,  including  all  attachments  for  fecial,  scalp  and  bo^  mas¬ 
sage.  with  complete  Instructions  for  use.  together  with  a  jar  of  best  Massage  Cream; 
all  packed  In  neat  leatherette  case,  prepaid,  for  only  |5.  Mon^  back  if  not 
entirely  pleased.  Fascinating  book  **Tlie  Power  and  Love  of  Beauty  and  Health" 
tent  Free  to  any  address. 

AGENTS 

BlACKSTONg  MPO.  CO.  CM  MuruJiUi  BMg.  TOLEDO.  OHIO 


Bunutfl.!  After  Buthing 


UNDERFEED 


UNDERFEED 

PRINCIPLE 


TOPFEEO 

PRINCIPLE 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


DON’T  delude  yourself  by  thinking  the  burglar  will  go  away 
when  he  fails  to  find  jewels  and  large  cash  in  the  house. 
If  be  doesn’t  find  them,  he’s  coming  for ytm.  He  believes  you  have  money 
Md  jesrels  hidden  somewhere.  He’s  desperately  intent  on  results— cash,  jewels. 

You  protest  you  have  nothing.  It  is  in  vain.  He  wants  quick  action,  not 
denals.  He  is  exasperated  and  will  not  be  bal|ced.  He  tees  he  must  use 
Ikce,  must  assault  you  to  make  you  give  up.  Time  is  precious  and  the 
^bB|lar's  finger  is  on  the  trigger. 

I  Don’t  let  the  burglar  get  to  you.  Have  unfiiiling  protection  for  you  and 
lygnr  fiunily  in  a  quick-pointing,  quick-shooting,  ten-shot  Sbvage  Automatic, 
[lacb  shot  respond  to  a  separate  pull  on  the  trigger.  It  is  the  only  lo-shot 


A  NEW  SAVAGE  RIFLE 
Send  also  for  our  handsome  free  rifle 
catalogue  explaining  the  new  Savage 
ao-shot  repeater  (.aa  cal.),  ao-incb 
barrel,  military  bolt  action,  weight  4 
lbs.,  (6.50.  &vage  Arms  Company, 
4J2  Savage  Ave.,  Utica,  New  York. 


SAVAGEAUTOMAnC 


THE  NEW 


The  Peck'WilUamsoB  Co.,  306  W.  Fifth  Ave.,  Cincinati,  0, 

j cDrr  It- J _ f-- J  Furnao«  Book _  Indicate  by  X 

SmmFREE  UIMKriC€d  Book  yoa  desln 
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RAY  MOTORS  FOR  BOATS 


ELCO  motor  boats  “will  serve  you  on  the  water 
as  the  automobile  does  on  land.”  They  are  speedy, 
safe,  sure,  offering  you  all  the  thrills  of  motoring  without 
_  any  of  its  dangers  or  its  dirt.  bobto: 

AddrcM  &(cO  167  Ave.  A  mew  to 


Keep  Your  Heels  Straight 


You  Can  Save  Money 

mad  secure  the  best  results  hj  using  the 


conceded  by  everyone  who  has  once  used 
itf  to  be  un^ualled  by  any  other  beater  or 
mixer  made,  for  rapidity  of  work,  perfec- 
tion  of  product,  anci  sanitary  construction. 

The  whirling  dasher  mixes,  stirs,  chums,  whips, 
lightens  and  aerates  the  titaterial.  and  produces  a 
smooth,  thoroughly  blended  mixture. 

Wilt  mix  gras  ies  in  10  seconds,  b^t  whites  of  eggs 
in  90  secorcG.  whip  cream,  or  chum  butter  in  1  to  S 
minutes. 

Ask  ymmr  dssisr  isr  iL  and  if  not  found,  write 
us  for  illustrated  circular  and  full  information. 

By  Prepaid  mail,  pint  aUe.  SSc;  quart  aise,  TSc 
AGENTS  make  big  money  and  quick  sales, 

DORSEY  MFC.  CO. 

88  Broad  Street,  Boston.  Mass. 


Pmoniiis.  one  wiiii,  one  wiiiioui, 

STRATES,  Psir,  Postpaid  O 

Refresentath'fs  U'auteii. 

0.  J.  V.  ASCHESBAC8. 220  HsnrwJ  Aa.  t  Oriat  X  J. 

Colorabo  (Bern,” 

A  beautiful  Genuine  Topaz,  of  purest  wliie 
color,  finest  Diamond  cut,  wonderful  brilliaic,, 
and  great  hardness.  Endorsed  by  leadiof  a- 
pens.  Far  superior  to  the  best  imitatioa 
mond  ever  produced.  Kemember,  I  guarantee 
these  stones  to  be  genuine.  Special  piicc, 
>2.00  each,  3  for  >s.oo.  Size,  up  to  two  cants. 
Free  booklet.  Address  with  remittance, 

H.  LI.MIESsa.’t,  Ezpert  U.B  r.U.r, 

—  “  1536  Champa  Street,  Denver,  CiL 


If'itMem/ 


Make  Your  Boat  Safe  ! 

Install  a  Baldrldg.  Beverse  Suu'.  Then  by 
moving  a  single  lever  you  can  almost  Instantly  . 
stop  your  boat,  reverse  or  go  ahead,  all  without 
stopping  engine.  Don't  court  disaster  by  buying  W-x 
or  running  a  boat  unless  It  Is  equipped  with  ,  [I 
a  "Baldridge.”  Thousands  ol  Mdrldg.  n 

"boosters"  say  this.  Q 

If  not  nt  TOOT  dealer's,  write  ns  for  FREE  BOOK, 

Giree  htforaatioo  yon  will  be  glad  to  know. 

THE  BAIDRIDCE  6EAR  CO..  MS  W.  Graad  Bird..  D.lr.>.  KA. 


REDUCE  YOUR  FLESH 


Wear  m)  Cimous  Medicated  Ruliber  Garments  a 
few  hours  a  day  while  walking  or  exercising  and 
your  superfluous  Flesh  will  p^tively  disa(>pear< 

Dr.  Jesuine  Watlter*s 

rwuwtM  IlfdMeted 

Rubber  GarmentB 

for  Men  and  Women 
Cover  the  entire  body  or  any  part.  The  results 
from  their  use  are  quick  and  they  are  aliaolutely 
safe,  being  endorsed  by  leading  physicians. 

Used  by  Athletes,  lockeyi,  etc.,  the  world  over. 
Mrnmk  and  CMn  Barndm  tS.OO 

CMn  msdf . B2.00 

Also  Ual«a  Suit*.  Steeklacs.  Jsekrtt.  rle.,  fcr  tb*  parpos* 
of  redeeliiC  tk«  SMh  MTvbw*  dMlied.  loTslaabU  to  IkoM 


ClMtic  aiMl  Rtibhsr  carssts  iwada  to 
msasisrsp  M  tto* 

Writ*  M  oeoo  fur  fuitbor  partkulart. 

Dr.  JEANNE  WALTER.  Dept.  E.  4S  West  34tk  St..  NEW  YORK 

iHX'tHtor  and  Pattntee 

PUladelMhi  KeprPB#nuavr  t  •  UHSi.  KAHMKRER,  10S9  Walaat  Rb 
Saa  Franebea  KeprefeataUve  t  •  AOELE  MILLAR  CO*.  IM  Reary  BU 
Chicago  RepreNeatatlve  t  •  B.  MrR5IIIAH.  1S8  Ne.  State  Bi. 


It  is  the  only  paper  impregnated  with  Canada 
'balsam,  making  it  softer  than  others. 

It  reaches  the  home  free  from  gritty  irritating  dust,  because 
of  its  parchment  wrapping ;  three  rolls  in  a  carton. 
3  roll*  for  25  cents 

(Except  in  Rocky  Mt.  cooe  and  Canada) 

Send  ^  FREE  sample  packet  packet, 

scon  MKR  COMPANT  623  lleeneed  Avd.,  PHIUOEIPHIA 


S^^-Jissue 

"Soft  and  Clothlike" 


,  MVLUKSSTEaBOArSCANXSlNKj 

^1 
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^QlWttERE»TO-GO 


If  Coming  To  New  York 

Why  Pay  Excessive  Hotel  Rates? 


See  SwitzerlaRd 


FOR  rheumatism  and 

NERVOUS  BREAK  DCmnS 
'  WS'.Tt  fCR  ^SfCS^i'iCN 

THE  COLONIAL 

BOX  G  M^  CLEMENS  M:CH 


TOLEDO  MARINE  MOTORS 


The  BAniE Creek  Sanitarium  SYsifliofHtttrH 

is  brjnqing  many  health  seekers  who  are  witowo 
teaming  howto  live  n^t  and  howto  keep  well. TheSani* 


couDtry.  too  weree.  Write  Resident  Pliyician.w 


and  Complete  Outfit  $0£2.25 

ict  from  Factory  to  You 


Shown,  Direct  from  Factory  to  You 


Nothmq  half  so  enjoyable  as  a  holiday 
inthe  1>ND  OF  LAKES  AND  ALPS 

Illustrated  pocket  Guide  No  14'  Two  Maps.full  pap 

titulars  of  hotels.eic.Postpaid  10  Cents _ _ 

OrnQAL-INfORHATIQN-BUREAUOF'SinTZCRLAND 
-^241FIFTH  AVE:NEW  YORK  CITY 


HEALTH  RESORTS 


HOTEL  DUSCOLL 

traces  C.S.CapItol.  Tour- 
iata’  Farorite.  Near 
Union  Station.  Amidst 
Show  Places.  Oarage, 
llatbs  gratis.  Music. 
Amer.  92.50.  Eiir.  91  up. 
Booklet.  Souvenir  Card. 


marlborough- 
Atlantic  Lity.  b  l  e  n  h  e  i  m. 

Aliove  Illustration  shows  but  one  section  of 
tills  marotfleent  and  sumptuously  fitted 
house— the  Ojien  Air  Plaza  and  p^nclosed 
Solarlnms  overlook  the  Board-walk  and  the 
Ocean.  The  environment,  convenience  and 
comforts  of  the  Marlliorougb-Blenheini  and 
the  invigorating  climate  at  Atlantic  City 


make  this  the  Ideal  plwe  for  Winter  and  FanU  Sanatorium, 

Spring.  Atway80|)en.w  rlteforhandsoinely  „  d  "«.rr^. 

illustrated  hwklet.  Joslah  White  A  Soiw  t 


Company,  Proprietors  and  Directors.* 

Hdll  ATLANTIC  CITY, N.J. 
Ixaicu  nail.  Hotel  and  Sanatorium. 
New  stone,  brick  A  steel  building.  Always 
open,  always  ready,  always  liusy.  Table 
and  attendance  unsurpassed.* 


M  U  D  L  A  V  lA  Treatment 

Ho  ittCT  what  ails  you,  you  should  not  let  another  day  mss  without  writins:  for  our  illustrated,  descriptive  booklet.  30,000  patients 
•Mosifully  treated.  Ask  us  for  references  from  your  own  locality.  The  Moldavia  Treatment  is  distinctive  and  this  is  the  only  place 
■  the  world  where  you  can  get  it.  Get  this  booklet  before  you  leave  home  in  search  of  health  and  rest.  AcldresM  Manager 
Madtevia.  Kramer,  Ind.,  Box  80. 


Put  $12.00  in  Your  Pocket 

Act  as  TOur  own  agent  and  buy  your  marine  motor  direct  from  the  factory, 
no  need  to  pay  the  other  fellow  commission  for  telling  you  what  you  v.’ant. 


si  •  iisstsi ui  ivuciLies.  rnce  ireignT paiaio  r>icinc\-'nasi,  »o. 

days’  tnal  and  a  year’s  guarantee,  direct  from  factory  to  you.  We  take  the 
inis  motor  sells  itself.  You  cannot  buy  its  equal  elsewhere  for  a  third  more. 

Good  Times  Guaranteed— Get  Posted 

^?8ting  is  fascinating,  healthful,  economical  and  satisfying.  Remember  this  is  a 
P-  niotor,  suitable  for  any  small  boat  up  to  eighteen  feet. 
enuKc  also  several  larger  models,  all  sold  strictly  on  trial.  IVrite  /or  Catalog. 

L^ckwood-Ath  MotorCompanjr,  216  Hortoa  Street,  Jacksoa,  Mick.  ,U.S.  A. 
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Kindly  mention  Evcrj’txxJy’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  insiting  your  dealer. 


The  advertiwmenU  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  3. 


What  of  Your  Future? 

A  RE  you  doing  work  which  is  laying  the  foundation  of  a  successful, 
./X  happy  life?  Or  are  you  just  drifting  along,  dobg  any  work 
you  can  get,  whether  you  like  it  or  not? 

You  can’t  afford  to  disregard  the  future.  If  you  are  between  17 
and  25 — the  age  when  you  lay  the  foundation  of  your  life’s  success  or 
failure — you  should  be  at  work  where  everything  you  do  counts. 

If  you  feel  that  your  present  job  will  not  lead  you  well  on  to  the 
road  to  success,  find  out  what  the 

UNITED  STATES  NAVY 

will  do  for  you.  Call  at  the  nearest  Navy  Recruiting  Station  (we  «ill 
send  you  the  address)  and  get  the  complete  story.  Find  out  everything 
I  '  about  Navy  pay,  hours,  promotion,  the  healthy  life,  perfect  physical 
training,  and  fine  class  of  men  with  whom  you’ll  be 
associated.  Get  full  details  about  chances  to  learn  a  f 

trade,  to  see  the  world  and  to  save  up  money.  The 
officers  and  men  at  the  Recruidog  Station  will  answer  i 
every  question.  You’ll  enjoy  meeting  them  and  be  glad 
you  called,  even  if  you  de^e  not  to  enter  the  Navy. 

Send  for  “The  Making  of  a  Man.o’.Warsman,”  a 
free  book  which  describes  the  daily  life  of  Navy  men 
in  simple  language  and  interesting  photos.  Write  ycur 
name  and  address  on  a  post  card  asking  for  this  book 
now — so  you  won't  pot  it  ofi  and  forget.  Send  to 

BUREAU  OF  NAVIGATION 
BOX  48,  NAVY  DEPT.  WASHINGTON.  D.  C 
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Two-Year  Corns 


Your  oldest  com— pared  and  doctored  since 

fyou  can  remember — can  be 
forever  removed  in  this  sim* 

Apply  a  little  Blue-jay 
plaster.  It  is  done  in  a  jifify, 
and  the  pain  stops  instantly. 

Then  that  wonderful 
wax — the  B  &  B  wax — gently 
undermines  the  corn.  In 


two  days  it  loosens  and  comes  out.  No  pain, 
no  soreness,  no  inconvenience.  You  simply 
forget  the  com. 

A  million  corns  a  month  are  removed  in 
that  way. 

And  they  never  come  back.  New  coma 
may  come  if  you  continue  tight  shoes,  but  the 
old  ones  are  gone  completely. 

All  this  is  due  to  a  chemist’s  invention, 
which  everyone  should  know. 


A  in  the  picture  is  the  soft  B  &  B  wax.  It  loosens  the  com. 

B  protects  the  com,  stopping  the  pain  at  once. 

C  wraps  aronnd  the  toe.  It  is  narrowed  to  be  comfortable. 

D  is  rubber  adhesive  to  fasten  the  plaster  on. 

Blue-jay  Corn  Plasters 

Sold  by  Druggists  — 15c  and  25c  per  package 

Sample  Mailed  Free.  Also  Bine-jay  Bunion  Plasters. 

Bauar  4k  Black*  Chicago  aad  New  York,  Makers  of  Surgical  Dressings,  etc. 


Can  be  Elnded  in  Two  Days 


|A^  Handy  5^ 
iv  Ba^s-orone 

TINS  fiSote 


RAYING  CARDS 

=n  COLD  EDGES 

For  Social  Play  / 
Artistic  Designs  ( 
Rich  Colors  ' 
t.  New  Each  Year 
qI  Club  Indexes 
AIR-CUSHION  FINISH 


VICIALRUU^ 

CARD  GAMES 

Moyle  up-to-date 
For  150  IN  Stamps 

f  ^ 

ISSUEO^RH 

NEARLY 


PLAYING  CARDS 

CLUB  INDEXES 

>ln  use  in  all 
The  Civilized 
Countries  of 
The  World 
For  General  Play 
IVORY  OR  AIR-CUSHION  FINISH  ZSOPerBvck 


the  U.S.  playing  card  CO. . CINCINNATI.  U.  S.  a. 
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The  advertiaemenU  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  2. 


This  Bsautiful  Qflfi 
Trst  Rost  Only  OU 

You  can  easily  afford  these  natailere 
roses  and  hundreds  of  other  beaaM 
ffowers  if  you  buy  from  my  aevfcmd- 
some  cataloc.  Bush  Roses  ooty  2ie- 
Paeonics,  Hydrantcas,  etc.,  at  tunes- 
poodindy  low  prices.  Complaeaisk 
of  heary  bearinr  fruit  trees  for  imal 
or  commercUI  orchards.  All  are  lined 
in  my  new  catalog — send  for  it  touik. 
D.  HAJiSEX,  "The  A’arscrymaa* 
Bex  26  FalrbaiTi 


Build  This  Motor  Boat 
Yourself — IT’S  EASY! 

fhniv’  Sax>e  H  the  regular  pr’ce.  WefumW 
romplete  Darts  which  you  il  Bnd  enjoyaws 


driver  only  tools  needed.  Only  128 
m  the  Knock  down  Frame  of  the  23-lt.  h^tor 

W  Boat  shown  above.  Including  full-sls« 

^  pal  terns  and  Illustrated  Instructions  to 

finish— speed  9H  to  14  miles  so  bour-Ia 
passengers.  FV»e  Boor  Boot.  Shows  this 
and  other  models.  Write  lor  It  now. 
Brooks  Manufacturing  Compaq 

.M»02  Bldney  S«,.  Sasfnnw.  Mich. 


You  Are  as  Old  as  You  Look 

“  Why  is  not  the  skin  of  your  face  as  fair  and  firm  as 
that  of  your  body  ?  If  jrou  look  older  than  you  are,  it  is 
ling  what  you  should  to  help 

y  exercises  m 

Physical  Culture 

for  the  Face 

do  for  the  face  what  my  exercises  for'the  body  have  done 
for  the  health  and  figures  of  60,000  women.  Results 
are  quid  and  marvelous.  In  six  to  ten  minutes  a  day 
you  can  do  more  with  these  exercises  at  home  than  mas¬ 
sage  will  accomplish  in  an  hour  a  day  in  a  beau^  parlor." 

—  Susanna  Cocroft 
Miss  Cocroft,  sfter  yesn  of  experience,  fut  prepared  the  instructions 
for  this  course,  including  also  the  care  .of  the  HalFp  Eyea* 
Hands  and  FaeC. 


Tirsd  Kyas  Wmpiss  TMa*  Oily  Hair 

PiMclisa  Uadsr  Kvas  tajytnf  Facial  Hi  as  cl  ca 
Taaasrp  latlsaisd  Faat 

and  many  other  blemishes  are  relieved  and  overcome.  The  ex* 
pression  is  invigorated,  the  skin  cleared,  die  hair  made  glossy,  more 
abundant,  the  eyes  stronger  and  brighter,  die  fwt  comfortable,  hands 
smooth.  Our  ^plls  look  lO  years  yonnver  alter  our  course. 
Write  for  FRcE  booklet  today. 

Grace-MUdred  Culture  Course 

624  S.  Michigan  Avanne,  Dept.  14,  CHICAGO 


Oi^ljT^  Can  Weigh 

Should  Weigh 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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2c  a  Week  Pays  Wash  Bill! 

Electricity  or  Water-Power  Does  the  Work 


Writfe  for 
FREE  Boo 


Just  a**Twist  of  the  WrisP*  Starts  or  Stops  the  Mach  inel 

The  1900  Motor  Washers  are  now  at  work  in  thousands  of  homes.  They  are  doing'  V 
the  work  formerly  done  by  women,  at  a  cost  of  2C  a  week  for  power  t  Saving  thou*  \ 
sands  upon  thousands  of  dollars  in  wash  bills.  Saving  worlds  of  wash-day  troubles.  \ 
Leaving  the  women  free  to  do  other  work  while  the  machines  are  doing  the  washing.  \  £ 

The  1900  Motor  Washer  ll 


UOO  Water  Hater  Wufccr 
Can  be  oonnected  with 
any  water  tap  InatanUy 


Washes  a  Tubful  in  Six  Minutest  g 

Handles  Heavy  Blankets  or  Dainty  Laces  ^ 

The  outfit  consists  of  the  famous  1900  W  asber  « 
with  either  Electric  Motor  or  Water  Motor,  ffi 
You  turn  on  the  power  as  easily  as  you  turn  u 
on  the  light,  and  back  and  forth  goes  the  tub.  1 
washing  the  clothes  fordear  life.  Then,  turn  I 
a  lever,  and  the  wasberdoes  the  wringing.  All  ' 
so  simple  and  easy  that  it  is  mere  child's  play. 

L  A  Self- Working  Wringer  Free 

With  Every  Washer! 


Doing  the  wringing  with 
1900  Electric  lolor  Wnhw 


Wringer.  We  anarantee  the  peifectworkicgotboth.  I  1900  Electric  lolor  Viihw  I 
Mo  eitra  chanm  for  Wringer,  which  io  nne  of  the  — J 

finest  made.  Write  for  FREE  BOiOK  and  SO  Days’  FREE  TRIAL  OFFESl 
Don’t  doabtl  Don’t  lay  it  can't  be  done.  The  free  book  prove*  that  it  ran.  Batso 
do  not  ask  TM  to  take  onr  word  for  it.  We  offer  to  aend  a  1900  Motor  Washer  oa  ahso- 
Into  Free  'Trial  for  an  entire  month  to  any  responsible  person.  Mot  acentof  aeCBr- 
Ity— nor  a  promise  to  buy.  Joat  yoor  word  that  yon  will  sire  it  a  test.  We  erea  aiiN 
to  pay  the  freight,  and  will  take  it  back  if  it  fails  to  do  all  we  claim  for  iL  A  soiUl 
card  with  your  name  and  addrew  sent  to  us  today  will  bring  you  the  oook  ne^y  le- 
lum  nuUI.  AU  oorrespondence  should  be  addressed  to  1900  WWSHER  CO.,  Mid 
Court  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y,  Or,  It  you  live  In  Canada,  write  to  the  Csoidlta 
Washer  Co.,  355  Yonge  St.,  Toronto,  Canada.  (23) 


ation 


SPEEDY  RELIEF  COMES  FROM 
BREATHING  ANTISEPTIC  AIR 


Stubborn  Cases  of  Catarrh  Yield 
to  the  Hyomei  Breathing  Treatment 


HYOMEI  (pronounced  High-o-me)  is  made  (rf  Australian  Eucalyptus,  Thymol,  Guiacol 
and  other  Antiseptics.  It  does  not  contain  any  harmful  drug.  Pour  a  few  drops  into 
the  little  hard  rubber  pocket  inhaler  that  comes  with  each  outfit  and  breathe  deep  into 

8  the  lui^  the  germ  destroying  balsamic  air. 

As  this  pleasant  air  passes  over  the  membrane  of  the  nose,  Aroat  and 
lungs,  it  penetrates  into  the  folds  and  crevices;  destroys  the  Catarrh-  j. 

al  microbes,  and  soothes  and  heals  the  tore.  Catarrhal  spots.  ||  A '  li 

quick  relief  and  best  results  from  HYOMEI  trratment  in  ad^tion  j|  fl 
the  inhaler  as  directed,  try  this  vapor  treatment  just  before  retiring : 
teacup  half  full  of  boiling  water  pour  ahalfteasiwonfulof  HYOMEI;  pWRM 
close  to  face  and  breathe  for  five  minutes  the  soothing,  healing  an-  { 
rapor  that  arises. 

will  be  refunded  if  HYOMEI  doesn't  give  satisfaction  in  cases 
rh,  coughs,  colds  and  croup  and  all  nose  and  throat  misery, 
outfit,  which  includes  inhaler,  Si.oo;  extra  bottle,  if  afterward 
J  cents,  at  phumacists*  everywhere.  Free  trial  bottles  on  re- 

S  HYOMEI  COMPANY,  ,b«.  979.  BdiaU,  H.  Y. 


HYOMEI  ^atarrlifi 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  3. 
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TOOTH  PASTE 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


take  your 
,.yy  first  step 
^ '  /  /  toward  the 
''j"  /  prevention  of 
'  /  tooth  decay, 

/  The  test  papers  will 
show  you  whether  or  not 
you  have  Acid  Mouth  and 
how  it  is  overcome  by 


Model  Louis  XV — Style  605 


apyers  &  Pond 
li  PIANOS 


The  graceful  lines  and  dainty  ornament¬ 
ation  of  the  fine  upright,  shown  above, 
appeal  at  once  to  the  connoisseur.  But 
it  is  the  delightful  tone  quality  which, 
Hore  than' any  other  factor,  has  made 
instruments  famous.  This  is  main- 
t^d  and  even  advanced  in  our  1913 
liodels— the  finest  pianos  we  have  ever 
btllt  They  combine  an  experience  of 
half  a  century  with  the  latest  ideas  of 
the  day. 

IVERS  &  POND  PIANOS  are  the 
choice  of  400  musical  and  educational  in¬ 
stitutions  and  over  50,000  discriminating 
homes.  Our  catalog  vitally  interests  every 
1  intending  buyer.  Wrile  for  it— today. 


Dental  authorities  assert  that  95  of  tooth  J 
decay  is  caused  by  Acid  Mouth.  The  almost  g 
indestructible  enamel  is  not  proof  against  the  g 
acids  that  accumulate  in  the  mouth.  When 
this  hard  tooth  armor  has  once  been  gradually  n 
dissolved  in  an  “acid  mouth,”  the  softer  in-  -4 
terior  of  the  tooth  rapidly  disintegrates.  g 

Hence  the  way  to  save  your  teeth  is  to  M 

preserve  the  enamel  by  removing,  with  J 

Pebeco  Tooth  Paste,  the  cause  of  the  enamel’s  g 
destruction.  H 

Pebeco  neutralizes  “acid  mouth”  because  it  1 

was  perfected  for  this  purpose  by  a  great  sci¬ 
entist.  It  also  destroys  the  germs  that  are  at  J 
once  the  cause  and  the  result  of  this  mouth  g 
acidity.  It  is  a  perfect  cleanser  and  deodor-  4 
ant,  restoring  whiteness  to  the  teeth  and  in-  g 
suring  a  delightfully  refreshing  sensation  in  3 
the  mouth  and  a  sweet,  wholesome  breath,  y 
especially  to  the  man  who  smokes. 

Send  for  FreeTrial  Tube  / 

and  Acid  Teet  Paper*  ^ 

Pebeco  is  the  product  of  the  hy-  ** 
cienic  laboratories  of  P.  Beiersdorf  t*  LEHN  k  FINK 
&  Company.  Hamburir.  Germany,  lU  waB—  St. 
and  is  sold  in  laree  SOc  tubes 
by  all  druKcists.  As  so  little  y  * 

is  used  at  a  time,  it  is  very  y  CentlnBcn!  —  Please 
economicaL  tend  me  Trial  Tube  of 

.  — .  .......  y  Pebeco  Tooib  Paste  and 

LEHN  &  FINK  **  AcU  Teat  PapeiSL 
118  William  Street 

New  York  /  . . 

PnJmem  #/  •* 

/  Street . . - . . . 

Mivrrii  Talcum  cT 


Fill  out  and  tend  thit  coupon  to 


IVERS  &  POND  PIANO  CO 

163  Boylaton  Street.  Boston.  Mess. 

Phas  met/  me  your  neic  catalogue  and  oduable  Information 
to  buyers. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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4idi( 


. . -  Carden  of  Eden 

They  arc  picked  from  the  palms  of  Arabia  and  come  carefully  layered  and  wrapped  in 
wax  paper,  packed  in  individual  dust-proof  cartons — sweeter,  fresher,  softer  and 

cleaner  than  any  dates  could  possibly  be  when  sold  to  you  from  a  large  _ 

wooden  box.  If  not  at  dealer  send  us  his  luime  and  10c  and  receive 
Special  Sample-Size  Package.  Ask  dealers  also  for 

DROMEDARY  Frnli-Keepina  COCOANUT 

You  will  like  this  new  kind  of  prepared  cocoanut  put  up  in  the  novel.style 
package  that  keeps  it  cootiniiously  moist  and  fresh.  Sample  free. 

^  THE  HILLS  BROS.  CO. 

^  Dapt.  17,  laKk  tmi  WaaUi«taa  Sto. 

New  Tatk  City 


We  cater  only 
to  those  who  de¬ 
mand  the  best 


,  Our  Chocolates 
I  guaranteed  abso- 
^  lutely  fresh,  as  we 
express  them  to  dealer 
same  day  they  are  mad^ 


Eat  Dates  Often 


■11^1  You  have  a  Food  and  Confection  combined  in 
Dromedary  Dates.  They  are  as  nourishing  as  they 
■K3I  are  clean  and  so  delicious  that  everyone  likes  them. 

Few  fruits  are  capable  of  more  widely  varied  cooking 
■  and  baking  uses — easily  and  quickly  made  into  pud 
dings,  souffles,  muffins,  fritters,  bread  and  many  other 
food  and  dessert  delights.  There’s  a  Dromedary  Date 
dish  for  every  meal.  Ask  for  our 
Free  Prize-Recipe  Book— New  Uses  for 


The  advertiiemenU  in  Everybody'*  Magazine  ore  indexed.  Turn  to  page  3. 
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Fluffy  Ruffles 

“The  Sweetmeat  Unique” 

in  the  Patent  Swinging  Compartment  Box 


“One 

Dollar 

the 

Pound” 


Ask  your 
dealer  and  if  he 
cannot  supply 
you  send  to  us. 


Contains  fifty-five  delicious 
morsels  to  the  pound. 

Each  Dainty  can  be  selected 
without  touching  the  others. 

Other  brands  of  our  Choco¬ 
lates— world  famous  for 
their  rich,  creamy  centers. 

50c  to  $1.  the  pound,  in  half, 
one,  two,  three  and 
five  lb.  packages. 


onroe 


lidi  can  be  kept  free  of  breeding  places 
r  disease  germs  that  poison  fooa  which 

Bmsoiis  people.  Not  cheap  por- 
mtl,  but  one  piece  of  white  un- 
porceUin  ware  over  an  inch 
hing  to  crack,  chip,  or  absorb 
-as  easily  cleaned  as  a  china  bowl 
•pay  comer  rounded  —  not  a  single 
b,  inini  or  any  other  lodging  place  for 
jlaiid  the  germs  of  disease  and  decay, 
lid  at  once  for 

preeBook^io^ 

idi  c^Uins  all  this  and  telb  you  how 
[Mterially  reduce  the  liish  cost  of  liv* 
|-how  to  have  better,  more  nourishing 
■hbow  to  keep  food  longer  without 
piK^ow  to  cut  down  ice  Inlls^how 
r^ra  against  sickness  doctor’s  bills. 


30  Days  Trial 
Factory  Price 
Cash  or  Credit 


“Our  Boy  Now 
Lives  at  Home! 


A  Mother’s  Splendid  Tribute  to  the 
Brunswick  Home  Billiard  Table 

A  mother  who  purchased  a  Brunswick  Home  Billiard  Table 
for  her  son  writes  us : 

**  When  we  attempt  to  make  plain  to  you  what  pleasure 
your  beautiful  billiard  table  has  brought  to  our  home, 
words  fail  us  and  we  can  only  say~*OUR  BOY  NOW 
LIVES  AT  HOME.’ 

**My  sincere  opinion  is  that  The  Brtinswick-Balke- 
Collender  Con^ny  has  done  a  great  and  noble  work  in 
making  it  possible  to  have  billiard  tables  in  our  homes.'* 
Not  "make  believ'e**  billiards  or  a  makeshift  "toy"  table. 
You  un  now  play  this  finest  of  all  indoor^mes  at  home,  on  a 
magnificent  "BABY  GRAND"  made  by  The  Brunswick>Balke- 
Collender  Company,  whose  taldes  are  used  exclusively  by  the 
world’s  bollard  experts.  ^ 

Why  Not  a  BRUNSWICK 


iSet  Six  Screws— 

Save  Furniture  Dollars! 


■  It  takes  six  minutes  to  drive  these  six  screws, 
•daawTing  ■  $13.25.  Now  if  your  time  is  worth  more 
■ui  12.21  a  minute,  don’t  read  any  further. 

.Tlus  advertisement  is  for  those  who  S  yj 

yt  high-grade  furniture  at  rock-bottom  ^11^ 


Mm  and  approve  a  selling  plan  that  I  XX 
■Ctnally  saves  big  money.  _  X 

Over  30,000 
^erican  Homes  11111 

^Come-Packt  Furniture  for  Hllll  WbI 

substantial 

Sue  is  an  example  of  Come- 

^lis  hand^some  table  is  B  N«.  JOO  Lirair TaUt  ■ 
■■ler-Sawn  White  Oak,  with  CMt-Packt  Price  $II.7S  ■ 
eBl,  deep,  natural  markings;  SUppiag  Welgkt  1#«  Ibe. 
liiestly  made;  beautifully  Sold  on  a  Year’s  Trial 
your  order^ 

jh  in  four  sections,  packed  in  a  compact  crate,  shipped  at 
■gt-down  rates. 

Uw  price,  tll.75.  With  a  screw-driver  and  six  minutes 
fMkave  a  table  that  would  ordinarily  sell  for  $25 1 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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LOOK! 


What  Everybody's  Magazine! 

Pays  Its  Local  Representatives 


Got  22 
Subscriptions 
^  Earned  $30 

Got  7  Subscriptions 
Blamed  $7.50 

Got  16  Subscriptions 
Earned  $25 

Got  15  Subscriptions 
Earned  $20 


Mrs.  H.  C.  Chapin  lives  in  a  town  of  3,000  population.  In 
November  she  collected  the  subscriptions  of  22  of  her  friends. 
On  each  subscription  she  earned  a  liberal  commission,  and  an 
additional  cash  prize  bonus  of  $20,  a  total  of  about  $30  for  col¬ 
lecting  22  subscriptions. 

W.  B.  Kem  in  another  small  town  collected  only  7  subscriptions 
in  his  spare  time  during  November.  On  each  subscription  he 
earned  a  liberal  commission,  and  in  addition  a  cash  prize  bonus 
of  $4,  a  total  of  $7 .30  for  getting  only  7  subscriptions. 

Miss  Daisy  E.  Butler  lives  in  a  town  of  less  than  1,000  pop¬ 
ulation  in  Indiana.  In  November  she  collected  lOsubscriptions 
for  Everybody's  Magazine  and  The  Delineator,  earned  a  liberal 
commission  on  each  subscription  and  in  addition  a  cash  prize 
bonus  of  $20,  a  total  of  more  than  $25  for  a  few  hours’  work. 

Miss  J.  E.  Crafts  lives  in  a  small  place  of  less  than  500  pop¬ 
ulation,  yet  during  November  she  was  able  to  secure  15  suo- 
scriptions  to  Everybody's  and  TIu  Delineator.  On  each  sub¬ 
scription  she  earned  a  commission,  and  in  addition  a  cash  prize 
bonus  of  $15,  a  total  of  over  $20  for  only  15  subscriptions. 

These  are  somewhat  exceptional  rewards,  of  course,  but 
there  were  hundreds  of  other  men  and  w'omen,  young  and  old, 
who  received  prize  checks  at  the  end  of  November  of  $5,  $10 
and  $15  and  up  to  $50  for  their  services  in  Novemberasthe  local 
representatives  of  Everybody's  Magazine  and  The  Delineator. 


We  Want  MORE  Representatives 


who  will  devote  their  spare  time  to  collecting  renewals  and  forwarding  new 
subscriptions  to  Everybody's  Magazine  and  The  Delineator. 

Just  a  little  of  your  spare  time  is  all  that  is  needed.  Experience  is  not 
essential  to  success.  By  devoting  a  few  hours  each  week  to  our  interests 
you  should  be  able  to  earn  anywhere  from  $S  to  $S0  per  month. 

A  prize  is  guaranteed  to  every  representative  who  sends  in  five 
or  more  subscriptions  in  a  month.  If  you  know  S,  10  or  20 
persons  from  whom  you  could  secure  subscriptions  to  «« 

Everybody' s  or  The  Delineator,  or  if  you  have  any  spare  jOfy  Vl 
time  you  could  devote  to  collecting  renewal  orders  from 
our  old  subscribers,  you  should  write  immediately  for  j^^y  1 

full  particulars  of  this  money-making  opportunity.  j^0y  ^ 


HELPMATE’S 

Everybody’s  Magazine 

Spring  &  Macdougal  Sts. 

New  York  ^ 


4^ 


eded.  Experience  is  not  j^Ky  n 

ch  week  to  our  interests  A^y  iVny  DC 

>  $50  per  month.  ^ 

Jy  “Hard  Up’ 

ISirTparc*”  When  Money  ii 

ers  from  y^0y 

ty  EasUy  Earned. 

Write  Today  for 
Our  Offer  to  Repre¬ 
sentatives —  Share  in 
Next  Month’s  Prizes. 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  a. 


Remington 
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A  Little  Detective 
on  a  Great  Machine 


P  Accuracy  is  the  l>asic  principle  of  llie 
Remington  Adding  and  Subtracting  Typewriter 

Visible  Writing  and  Adding  h  1  Ad d i n g\ 


The  machine  is  accurate.  But  this 
is  not  all.  It  enforces  accuracy  on  those  who  use  it.  Likewise 
it  admonishes  to  accuracy  all  those  oti  whose  work  it  affords  a 
check. 

It  detects  errors.  It  likewise  prevents  errors.  Fewer  errors 
are  made  in  every  office  where  the 


Remington 


Adding  and  Subtracting  Typewriter 

is  used.  Why  ?  Because  every  clerk  knows  that  this  machine  will 
infallibly  detect  his  errors  and  this  knowledge  makes  him  more  careful 
in  everything  that  he  does. 

Thus  the  machine  adds  accuracy  to  mechanical  labor  saving  in 
every  kind  of  -work  where  writing  and  adding  are  done  on  the  same  page. 

Illustrated  booklet  sent  on  request 

Remington  Typewriter  Company 

(Incorporated) 

New'York  and  Everywhere 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


WilliaoM* 
Sbavinc 
Cream — A 
luxury  io 
lather. 
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lliams’ 

||PAT|EN|TED 

HolderTop 
ShavingStick 

Perfect  shaving  comfort 
down  to  the  last  bit  of  soap 

The  Holder  Top  saves  the  soap  you 
would  otherwise  throw  away  and  cuts 
down  the  cost  per  shave  by  giving  you 
more  shaves  per  stick.  Its  convenience  cannot  be 
fully  understood  until  you  have  used  the  stick. 

You  already  know  the  Williams  quality— the 
rich,  creamy,  emollient  lather  that  has  made 
Williams’  Shaving  Soap  famous. 

Three  other  forms  of  the  same  good  quality : 

Williams*  Shaving  Stick  S.lwNSed'blfx** 
Williams*  Shaving  Powder 
Williams*  Shaving  Cream  (in  tubes) 


Williams* 
Sharing  Stick 
in  the  famil¬ 
iar  hinged- 
‘  cover 
^  nickeled 
■  box. 


SPECIAL  OFFER 

Powder— 

Men’s  Combination 
Package 

consisting  of  a  liberal  trial  sam- 
pic  of  Williams'  Shaving  Stick,  nickeled 
Shaving  Powder,  Shaving  *"*• 
Cream,  Jersey  Cream  Toilet 
Soap,  Violet  Talc  Powder  and 
Dental  Cream.  Postpaid  for  24 
cents  in  stamps. 

A  single  sample  of  cither  of 
above  articles  sent  for  4  cents 
in  stamps. 


Address  The  J.  B.  WILLIAMS  CO.,  Dept.  A,  Glastonbury,  Conn. 


The  Holderlbp. 
theShavingSoap 
andtheNkkded 
air-tight  Oise 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  3. 
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Business  and  Home 
Property  and  Life 


All  kinds  of  functions  to  suit  all  conditions  of  service. 

in  your  town  sells  them. 

P.  &  F.  Corbin 


The  best  dealer 


f.  h.  F.  Corbin 
ti  Chicago 


The  American  Hardware  Corporation 

NEW  BRITAIN,  CONNECTICUT 


P.  &  F.  Corbin 
of  New  York 


P.  &  F.  Corbin  Diriaion 
Phiiadeiphia 


Kindly  mention  Everybody'!  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertiser!  or  visiting  your  dealer 
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Is  a  lie  ever  justifiable?  Read  Judge  Freschi’s  amazingly  modem  article,  “Lying 
for  Peace's  Sake,"  and  you'll  get  an  entirely  originsd  viewpoint  on  this  subject 

James  Oppenheim  strikes  a  very  sympathetic  chord  in  his  tender  little  tale, 
“Human  Beings.”  It'll  give  you  a  bigger  sense  of  the  unity  of  mankind. 

You'll  surely  want  a  copy  of  Mary  Greene  Blumenschcin's  beautiful  picture  of 
“The  Girl  of  1873.”  It  is  the  second  of  the  series  of  “Fifty  Years  of  Delineator 
Girls.”  Well  worth  framing. 

All  the  dadntiest,  newest  Fashions  are  prominently  displayed  in  this  February 
number. 

THE  DELINEATOR 

15  cents  a  Copy  $1.50  a  Year 

THE  BUTTERICK  PUBLISHING  COMPANY  BuUerick  BuiUmg,  New  York 
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rYour  Child’s 
^  Muscle 

jf /Depends  Upon  the 
M  Brestd  You  Bake 


■“  And  it  is  impossible  for  you  to  put  the 

Ti  muscle-making  property  into  your  bread  unless  it 

W  ly  m  -  ,  is  in  the  flour  you  bake  with. 

■  1 1  ,  '  Every  mother  is  repeud  for  studying  the  facts 

*  *  about  fioiu’. 

Clean,  Strong,  glutinous  flour  is  superior  to 
suiy  other  kind  for  it  makes  bread  which  keeps 
sweet,  fresh  and  of  good  flavor  longer  them  other 
bread,  and  which  contains  more  protein.  Protein  is  the  muscle  and  tissue -building 
property  in  flour. 

The  Guaranteed  Flour 


is  the  cleanest  flour  you  can  buy.  The  OCCIDENT  way  o( 
washing  and  scouring  the  wheat  and  purifying  the  flour  leaves 
not  a  speck  of  dirt,  wheat  h^ir  or  fibre  in  the  flour.  It  is  the 
most  costly  and  thorough  milling  process  in  use.  And  only 
First  Choice  of  the  hard,  glutinous  Spring  wheats  of  North 
Dakota  goes  into  OCCDENT  Flour.  These  are  the  most 


Costs  More — Worth  It 

i^Only  a  few  cxnts  more  per  sack  than  ordiruury  flour  and 
tin  every  sack  is  Our  Money-Back  Guarantee.  This  means 
V  that  OCGDEINT  must  give  you  better  baking  results  than 
^any  other  flour— you  to  be  the  judge— or  the  price  of  the 
||flour  will  be  paid  back  without  any  argument 

Send  for  our  little  hook  of  facts  about  flour- 


S^VCC0^ 


‘Better  Baking.  ” 

L^lRusseU-Miller  Milling  Company 

Minnettpolii,  U.  S.  A. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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Always  on  Guard 


No  matter  where  a  ship  may  be  along 
k  the  American  coast;  no  matter  how  dark, 

J  or  cold,  or  stormy  the  night,  the  coast 

1*^  guard  is  on  watch,  patrolling  the  nearest 

beach  or  rocky  cliffs. 

[  This  man,  always  on  guard,  could,  by 

his  own  unsupported  efforts,  do  little  to 
save  life,  or  to  guide  ships  away  from 
■  |  perilous  points. 

['  As  a  unit  in  an  efficient  system  and 

.  able,  at  a  moment’s  notice,  to  command 

the  service  of  his  nearby  station,  he  be- 
jij  comes  a  power  to  whom  all  ship  owners 

!  and  passengers  are  indebted. 

li  American  Telephone 

ir 

I 


In  the  same  way,  the  Bell  Telephone  In  | 
your  home  and  office  is  always  on  guard.  | 

By  itself,  it  is  only  an  ingenious  instru-  I 
ment;  but  as  a  vital  unit  in  the  Bell  System,  I 
which  links  together  seven  million  other 
telephones  in  ail  parts  of  this  country,  that 
single  telephone  instrument  becomes  a 
power  to  help  you  at  any  moment  of  any 
hour,  day  or  night. 

It  costs  unwearying  effort  and  millions 
of  dollars  to  keep  the  Bell  System  always 
on  guard,  but  this  is  the  only  kind  of 
service  that  can  adequately  take  care  of 
the  social  and  commercial  needs  of  all  the 
people  of  a  Nation. 


AND  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 
Every  Bell  Telephone  is  the  Center  of  the  System. 


The  advertisements  in  Everj’body’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  j. 
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The  Sunrisers’ 

Club  of  Successful  Men. 


Every  morning  —  about 
the  land  —  there  is  a 
bunch  of  get-there  men 
who  are  off  the  mattress  at  the 
first  crack  of  a  bell. 

They  swing  down  to  their 
work  with  cheek  aglow — with 
grit  afresh — with  eye  alight — 
they’re  the  Sunrisers’  Club  of 
Successful  Men — most  are  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Big  Ben. 

They’ve  left  it  to  him  to  get 
them  up  in -the  world  —  and 


he’s  done  it  so  loyally,  so 
cheerfully,  so  promptly,  that 
he’s  already  sleepmeter  to  two 
millions  of  their  homes. 

Big  Ben’s  the  clock  for  get-there  men. 
He  stands  7  inches  tall,  massive,  well-poised, 
triple  plated.  He  is  easy  to  read,  easy  to 
wind,  and  pleasing  to  hear. 

He  calls  just  when  you  want  and  either  way 
you  want,  steadily  for  5  minutes  or  intermittently 
for  /i7.  —  He’s  two  good  clocks  in  one,  a  dandy 
alarm  to  wake  up  with,  a  dandy  clock  to  tell 
time  all  day  by. 

Bie  Ben  It  lold  by  18.000  wttcbmakcrs.  His  price  if  $2.50 
anywhere  in  tbe  States.  $1.00  anywhere  in  Canada.  If  you 
can't  6nd  him  at  your  ieweler's.  a  money  order  sent  to  H^eacltx, 
La  SalU»  Ulintii,  will  bring  him  to  you  attractively  boxed  and 
express  charges  paid. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  xrisiting  your  dealer* 
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report  on  Cypress,  and  full  list 
of  these  35  invaluable  text  books. 
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Let  our  "ALI^’ROUND  HELPS  DEPARTMENT"  help  YOU.  Our  entire  resources  are  at  your  service. 

SOUTHERN  CYPRESS  MANUFACTURERS’  ASSN, 

_ 1200  HIBERNIA  BANK  BUILDING.  NEW  ORLEANS.  LA.  _  ^ 

INSIST  ON  CYPRESS  at  YOUR  LOCAL  DEALER’S.  IF  HE  HASN’T  IT,  LET  US  KNOW  QUICL 

The  advertisements  in  Ever>'body's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  2. 


THE  WOO©.  ETERIS  JL' 


IS  A  $1000.  3-ROOM  CYPRESS  COTTAGE 
ABOUT  RIGHT.?  WELL,  HERE  IT  IS! 

Aod  a  joy  and  a  tdeating  it  will  be  to  anyone  with  a  little  plot  of  earth  to  put  it  on. 

FULL  PLANS  &  SPECIFICATIONS  FREE  LOVE’'LI'SSr*i»»S 

Ample  for  any  competent  carpenter  to  build  from.  Above  estimate  of  cost  ia  a  fair  average  figure  the  country  over. 

WRITE  RIGHT  NOW  for  VOL.  32,  of  the  CYPRESS  POCKET  LIBRARY 


Think  now— 
Learn  now— 
and  yoQ’U 
do  better 
Baying 


To  make  the  bathroom  beautiful  and  sanitary 
with  ''Standard"  ware,  brings  the  joy  of  cleanly 
living  to  the  whole  housenold  and  teaches  the 
gospel  of  the  daily  bath  to  young  and  old  alike. 


Genuine  'StondarcT  fixtures  for  the  Home 
and  for  Schools,  Office  Buildings,  Public 
Institutions,  etc.,  are  identified  by  the 
Green  and  Gold  Label,  with  the  exception 
of  one  brand  of  baths  bearing  the  Red  and 
Black  Label,  which,  while  of  the  first 
Quality  of  manufacture,  have  a  slightly 
thinner  enameling,  and  thus  meet  the  re¬ 


quirements  of  those  who  demand  ^Standard" 
uality  at  less  expense.  All  'Standard" 
xtures,  with  care,  will  last  a  lifetime. 
And  no  fixture  is  genuine  unless  it  bears 
the  guarantee  label.  In  order  to  avoid 
substitution  of  inferior  fixtures,  specify 
'Standard"  goods  in  writing  (not  verbally) 
and  make  sure  that  you  get  them. 


Standard  Co.  Dept.G.  PITTSBURGH.  PA. 


New  York 

Chicago  . 


.  SS  West  Slst  Street  Clndnnatl  .  .  .  RS3  Walnut  Street 
AOO  S.  Michigan  Ave.  Nashville  .  .  SIS  Tenth  Avenue,  .So. 


PhiUdelphia  U28  Walnut  Street  NewOrlMns.  Baronne&  St.  JosephSts. 

_  suD-.i u.  V  Montreal,  Can.  .  JIS  Constine  Bldg. 

Toronto,!^.  59  Richmond  St.  K.  ^  ^  John  Hancock  lUdg. 

ftttsburgh  .  106  Federal  Street  I^uisnlle  .  .  8f»-23  W.  Main  Street 

St.  Louis  •  100  N.  Fourth  Street  Cleveland  •  648  Huron  Road,  S.  E. 


Hamilton,  Can.  20-28  Jackson  St.  W, 
London,  57-60  Holborn  Viaduct,  £.  C. 
Houston,  Tex.,  Preston  and  Smith  Sts. 
Washington,  D.  C.  .  Southern  Hldg. 
Toledo,  Ohio  .  .  311-321  Erie  Street 
Fort  Worth,Tex.j  Front  and  Jones  Sts. 
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One  Glance  Tells  You 


1- 


That  This  Tire 
Can’t  Rim-Cut 


There  are  no  hooks  on  the  base,  as 
with  clincher  tires. 


The  tire  is  held  on  by  our  patented 
feature  —  by  six  flat  bands  of  126 
braided  wires,  vulcanized  into  the  tire 
base.  That  makes  the  tire  base  un- 
stretchable. 


extra  tread  is  of  very  tough  rubber. 
So  the  non-skid  feature  lasts. 

The  blocks  meet  at  the  base,  so  the  | 
strains  are  distributed  over  the  fabric  / 
the  same  as  with  smooth-tread  tires. 
That  Goodyear  feature  immensely  in¬ 
creases  the  life  of  a  non-skid  tire. 


Not 

Good] 

The 

tires. 

The 

Goo 

tire. 

Las 

lious 

demai 

tires. 

As 
this  ]i 
yeart 


So  your  removable  rim  flanges  are 
set  to  curve  outward,  not  inward,  as 
with  old-type  tires. 

And  the  tire,  when  wholly  or  partly 
deflated,  rests  on  a  rounded  edge. 


3- 


That  This  Tire 
Is  Oversize 


On 

tions, 

Cutt 

On 

mean 

whici 

Bu 

old-t] 


VVe  say  10  per  cent  oversize.  But 
careful  comparison  with  six  makes  of 
clinchers  shows  the  actual  oversize,  in 
air  capacity,  to  be  16.7  per  cent. 


No 

rim-c 


2- 


That  This  Tire 
Can’t  Skid 


These  deep -cut,  sharp-cut  blocks 
present  to  the  road  surface  countless 
edges  and  angles,  facing  every  direc¬ 
tion.  They  give  a  bulldog  grip. 

The  tread  is  double-thick,  and  the 


Even  10  per  cent  oversize,  under 
average  conditions,  adds  25  per  cent  to 
the  tire  mileage.  It  takes  care  of  your 
extras.  It  saves  the  blow-outs  due  to 
overloading. 

No  need  to  take  anyone’s  word  for 
these  things.  One  glance  at  these  tires, 
at  any  Goodyear  shop,  will  prove  them 
in  a  moment. 


TH 

Bru 
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10%  Oversize 


Users  Will  Tell  You 
They  Save  48% 


bber. 


o  the 
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250,000  Know 

Not  less  than  250,000  motorists  now  use 
Goodyear  tires. 

They  have  tested  out  about  two  million 
tires.  And,  in  these  days  of  odometers,  they 
don’t  guess  at  results. 

These  facts  tell  the  verdict: 

Goodyear  tires  now  far  outsell  every  other 
tire. 

Last  year’s  sales  by  far  exceeded  our  pre- 
rious  twelve  years  put  together.  Yet  the 
demand  exceeded  our  output  by  some  400,000 
tires. 

As  per  contracts  now  made,  nearly  half  of 
this  year’s  new  cars  will  go  out  wi^  Good¬ 
year  equipment 

Average  Savings 

On  the  same  car,  under  the  same  condi¬ 
tions,  the  average  saving  through  No-Rim- 
Cut  tires  is  about  48  per  cent. 

On  some  cars  and  on  some'  roads  this 
means  enormous  mileage.  On  other  cars 
which  are  under-tired  the  mileage  will  be  less. 

But  the  average  saving,  as  compared  with 
oM-type  tires,  doesn’t  greatly  vary. 


No-Rim-Cut  tires  save  every  penny  that 
rim-cutting  costs. 


Their'  10  per  cent  oversize,  by^  increasing 
the  mileage,  saves  25  per  cent. 

On  Non-Skid  tires  the  saving  is  larger. 
Because  our  inventors,  in  ways  described, 
have  added  immensely  to  the  life  of  non- 
skids. 

How  to  Prove  It 

The  way  to  prove  it  is  to  make  a  compari¬ 
son,  as  hundreds  of  thousands  have  done. 

Our  sales  figures  tell  you  what  their  judg¬ 
ment  has  been.  And  your  own  eyes  can  see 
the  apparent  advantages. 

Figure  what  it  would  mean  if  these  tires 
do  save  you  48  per  cent.  Is  it  not  worth 
proving  out? 


For  thirteen  years  we  have  held  the  belief 
that  the  tire  which  gave  the  greatest  service 
would  become  the  mvorite  tire. 

We  have  seen  the  time  when  Goodyears 
held  only  one  per  cent  of  the  tire  trade. 

We  have  seen  the  demand  take  enormous 
strides,  until  this  tire  outsold  all. 

Now,  for  your  own  sake,  we  ask  your 
comparison.  And  we  shall  accept  your  ver¬ 
dict. 


Write  for  the  Goodyear  Tire  Book — 
14th’  year  edition.  It  tells  every  known 
way  to  save  tires. 


No-Rim-Cut  Tires 

With  or  Without  Non-Skid  Treads 


the  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY,  AKRON,  OHIO 

and  Agencies  in  103  Principal  Cities  More  Service  Stations  Than  Any  Other  Tire 

We  Make  All  Kinds  of  Rubber  Tires,  Tire  Accessories  and  Repair  Outfits 

Main  Canadian  Office,  Toronto,  Ont.— 'Canadian  Factory,  Bowmanville,  Ont.  (95C) 
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Packard  “Six”  Carriages 


Both  Maximum  Service  Cars 
In  Essential  Qualities  The  Same 

These  features  are  common  to  both  models 


Short  Turning  Rodins 

The  Packard  "38”  turns  in  a  street  iorty-one 
and  one-biilf  feet  wide.  The  Packard  48" 
turns  in  a  street  iorty-fire  feet  wide. 


Left  Drive 

Avoids  the  necessity  of  stepping  into  the 
street. 

Electric  Self  Cranker 

Easily  and  simply  operated  from  a  driving 
position. 

Centralised  Control 

Complete  mastery  of  the  car  from  the 
driver’s  seat.  A  compact  control  board  at 
the  finder  tips  operated  with  the  slidhteat 
effort. 

Electric  Lighting 

Controllind  switches  at  the  centralised  con¬ 
trol  board. 

Magneto  Ignition 

A  hidh  tension  dual  idnition  system,  with 
madneto  and  storade  battery  entirely  distinct 
from  the  atartind  and  lidhtind  equipment. 
Insures  Packard  efficiency  at  all  speeds. 

Six  Cylinders  Perfected 

Fleaible,  efficient,  silent,  divind  motion 
with  no  sense  of  eserted  power. 

Dry  Plate  Clutch 

Proof  adainst  “bumind”  and  certain  of  en- 
dadement  without  “drabbind.” 


Autrmaticallv  redulatea  throttle  openind. 
Avoids  "stallind"  the  motor  in  crowded 
traffic;^  p^ents  motor  racind  when  the 
clutch  is  disendaded;  affords  adreeable  uni¬ 
formity  of  road  speeds  without  requirind 
skillful  use  of  the  accelerator  pc^L 


Forced  Feed  Oiling 

Especially  desirable  for  "sixes.”  An  aux¬ 
iliary  system  feeds  oil  directly  tothecylinder 
walls  and  is  automatically  redulated  for 
different  power  requirements. 


Six-Inch  Depth  of  Frame 

Prevents  body  distortion  and  crampind  of 
doors. 


Size  of  Crank  Shaft 

The  diameter  of  the  ”38”  crank  shaft  is  2Vi 
inches;  of  the  “48.”  inches.  Ample 
size  of  bearinds  insures  maximum  period  of 
service  without  refittind. 


Specifications  in  Brief 


Six  cylinders,  4  by  SH  inches. 

38  horsepower  A.  L.  A.  M.  ratind. 

Actual  brake  horsepower  fiO. 
Wheelbase  tourind  car  134  inches. 
Tires,  front  36  by4i-j  inches,  rear 
inches. 


Six  cylinders,  4H  by  5H  inches. 

48  horsepower  A.  L  A.  M.  ratind. 

Actual  brake  horsepower  82. 

Wheelbase  tourind  car  139  inches. 

Tires,  front  36  by  4  H  inches,  rear  37  by  5 
inches. 


Ask  the  man  who  ozms  one 

Packard  Motor  Car  Company,  Detroit 
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“Nearly  a  Quarter-Century  of  Leadership “ 

When  you  come  into  the  presence  of  the 
Stevens-Duryea  C-Six,  you  will  recognize  at  a 
glance  that  it  is  the  design  of  years  to  come. 

As  you  study  the  mechanism,  you  appreciate 
that  it  is  so  engineered  and  constructed  that 
it  cannot  fail  to  render  splendid  and  efficient 
service  for  a  long  period  of  years. 

Riding  in  the  car  with  these  things  in  mind, 
enjoying  its  live,  active  power  and  the  new  kind 
of  motoring  ease,  you  will  see  how  true  it  is  that 
the  Stevens-Duryea  C-Six  sets  a  new  standard 
for  the  fine  motor-car. 

$4500  to  $5950.  Catalogue  on  request 

Stevens-Duryea  Company  Chicopee  Falls  Mass 

“Pioneer  Builders  of  American  Sixes** 


C-Six  $475* 

Seven  Passensers 
Adjustable  Rear  Seat 
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YOU  will  find  that  mothers  who  are  careful  about  the  temperature  of 
the  children’s  bath  are  just  as  particular  about  the  soap. 

Invariably  they  use  Ivory. 

They  do  this  because  they  realize  how  important  it  is  to  use  a  mild,  pure 
soap  and  because  they  know  how  grateful  Ivory  Soap  is  to  the  tenderest 
skin  and  what  a  buoyant  feeling  of  perfect,  healthy  cleanliness  it  gives. 

The  more  critical  people  are,  the  more  they  appreciate  Ivory  Soap 
for  the  bath  and  toilet  It  offers  every  desired  quality:  It  lathers  freely. 
It  rinses  easily.  It  is  pure.  It  is  mild.  It  is  free  from  uncombined  alkali.  It 
is  made  of  the  best  materials  of  which  soap  can  be  made.  It  is  inex¬ 
pensive.  And — it  floats. 

IVORY  SOAP . 99SS«  PURE 
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the  finest  complexion  beauti- 
fier  in  the  world. 

There  is  nothing  more  simple 
or  more  easy,  or  more  pleasant 
than  this  putting  on  of  a  beau¬ 
tiful  complexion. 

Just  Pears’  Soap  and  pure 
water — nothing  more.  It  is 
nature  assisting  nature.  Pears* 
Soap  is  composed  entirely  of 
natural,  beautifying  elements, 
and  is  pure  in  every  particle. 


^  fl  rights  teenred” 

OF  ALL  SCBNTBO  SOAPS  PEARS’  OTTO  OF  ROSE  IS  THE  BEST. 


A 

I  Complexion 

I  Worth 
I  Looking  At 


There  are  few  things 
better  worth  looking  at 
than  a  beautiful  woman  with  a 
beautiful  complexion. 

As  regards  beauty  of  con¬ 
tour,  that  is  primarily  the  en¬ 
dowment  of  nature,  but  beauty 
of  complexion  which  is  abso¬ 
lutely  essential  to  complete  per¬ 
sonal  beauty,  is  an  attribute  that 
can  be  acquired  by  anyone, 
by  the  daily  use  of 


The  Simplicity  of  Olden  Times 

The  quaintness  and  charm  of  long  ago  hnd  expression  in  our 
“Cromwell”  and  “Old  Colony”  patterns.  Added  to  these 
qualities  is  the  hnish  that  results  from  pr^nt-day  skill  and 
methods.  These  designs  possess  individuality  in  a  marked 
degree  without  resorting  to  over-ornamentation  or  sacrificing 
purity  of  outline.  Be  sure  to  see  them  at  your  dealer’s.  Like  all 

1847  ROGERS  BROS.  ® 

"Siher  Tlate  that  Wears” 

they  are  made  in  the  heaviest  grade  o(  silver  plate,  and  are  backed  by  the 
largest  makers  with  an  unqualified  guarantee  made  possible  by  an  actual  test 
of  66  years.  This  fact,  together  with  the  beauty  of  the  desigru  and  the 
prestige  of  the  1847  ROGERS  BROS,  name,  makes  this  silverware  the  choice 
of  those  who  desire  only  the  best. 

These  patteriu  are  faultless  in  design  and  workmanship,  and  will 
harmonize  perfectly  with  the  most  daintily  set  table. 

Sold  by  leading  dealers.  Send  for  illustrated  catalogue  “B-20.” 

INTERNATIONAL  SILVER  CO..  MERIDEN.  CONN. 

Sucresaor  to  Meriden  Biitannta  Co. 

Nrw  Yobk  .  CiiK'A<M>  San  FRANnarn  Hamii.tox,  Canaba 

L  The  World's  Larcest  Makers  of  Sterting  Stiver  and  Plate. 


